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DEATHS. 

On Dec. 8, at Ballinaby, Islay, Argyllshire, N.B., Mrs. Campbell, of 
Ballinaby, ane 82 

On Christmas Day, at 103, Ebury-street. after a few days’ illness, Helen 
Sara Margaret, only danghter of the late Captain Basil Hull, Royal Navy, 
aged 12 years and 10 months. 

On Dee. 23, at Ven, Milborne Port, Somersetshire, Sir William Colcs 
Mediycott, Bart., J.P., D.C.L., in his 77th year. 

*,° The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 








E WEEK ENDING JAN. 6, 1883. 


Sunpay, Dec. 31. 

Archdeacon Hessey; 3 p.m., Rev. 
Canon Rowsell (?) 

St. James’s, noon, Rev. Francis 
Garden, Sub-Dean. 

Whitehall, 11 a.m., Rev. R. Apple- 
ton; 3 pm., Rev. Francis Garden, 
the Sub- Dean. 

Savoy, 11.80a.m., Rev. E. B. Ottley; 
F W. Puller 7 p.m, Rev. J. ’ Lindsay, Rector of 

Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m., Ven.! St. Clement Danes. 

Mowpay, Jan. 1, 1883. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland, | Albert Hall Choral pare, 8 p.m., 
1s01. Handel’s “‘ Messiah 

Roy:l Academy, opening of the Exhi- | London Institution. 5p m., Professor 
bition of Old Masters. J.P. Mahaffy on Tourist Travelling 

Moon's last quarter, 0.50 p.m. in the Early Days of the Roman 

Bank Holiday in Scotland. Empire. 

Tvurspay, Jan, 2. 
Accession of ‘William I., King of a Society, anniversary, 


Prussia, 1881. 8.30 p 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m., _ Professor | Natio "Industrial Home 


Tyndall on Light and the Eye Crippled Boys, meeting, 5 p.m. 
Wepyespar, Jay, 3. 
Society of Arts, 7 p.m., Professor) British Archeological Association, 
H. N. Moseley on the Inhabitants} 8 p.m, 
of the Ocean. 


CALENDAR FOR TH 


First Sunday after Christmas. 

Morning Lessons : Isaiah xxxv. ; Rev. 
xxi. 15—xxii. 6. Evening Lessons : 
Isaiah xxxviii., or xl.; Rev. xxii. 


‘. 
8t. Paul’s Cathedral, 10.30 a.m., Rev. 
W. Allen Whitworth; 3.15 pm. 
Rev. Canon Liddon; 7 p.m., Rev. 





for 


TuourspaY, Jan. 4 


Royal Institution, 3 p.m., Professor| Civil and eng ay gd 
>. . 


‘tyndall on Light and the Eye. Society, 7 p.m., Mr 
Roy Sci.ool of Mines, &c., 3 p.m., Walmisley on Floating Docks 
Mr Nerman Lockyer, first of; London Institution, 7 p.m., Pro- 
twelve Lectures on Astronomical| fessor W. F. Barrett on Thought 
Physics. Reading, Tiue aud False. 
Farpay, Jaw. 5. 
P+ ‘lological Society, 8 p.m. | Library Association, 8 p.m, 
Geviugists’ Association, 8 p.m. 
Sarunpay, Jay. 6. 
Royal Institution, A=. Professor Tyndall on Light and 
t 


Epiphany. f 
re. 








BRIDGE 
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TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 6, 
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] pone iS GREAT WORKS.—‘“ ECCE HOMO”? (‘Full of 

ine dien “~The Times) and “THE ASCENSION; “CHRIST 
LE WING, THE Vere Tor 10M." “CHRIST ENTERING JERUS. LEM." * with all 
his other Great Pictures. -DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond-street. Daily, tos. Is. 


YOYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
© COLOURS.—The TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION is pow OPEN. 


5, PALL-MALL EAST, from Ten till Five. Admission. Is.; Catalogue, 6¢ 
ALrFrep D. Faipp, Secretary. 


NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
St. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY.—REOPENING of 
ho the MOORE and BURGESS oq L, NEW-YEAR’S AFTERNOON, 
During the brief absence of the ny from Fonden the Hall has been 
NEWL TED, 


Y SnD. HEAU TT ULLY DECORA 
UPHOLSTERED 








NEWLY 
AND A NEW AND ‘CoMMODIOTS GALLERY STAIRCASE 
has also been erected, 
and a New Exit Door made into vi ine-street, rendering the MOORE a Bs RGESS 


HALL the SAFEST PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN LON 


yf: JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
b REOPENS on MONDAY (NEW-YEAR'S DAY). 
Newly Decorated, Newly Upholstered, titted with New Scenery, &c. 
AL OORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS 
a New ond immensely successful Ho'idav Programm 
EVERY AF ‘ERNOUN at THREE. | EVERY NI: a" at EIGHT, 
Fauteuils, ds. ; Sofa Stalls, 2s. 6d. ; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 18. No fees, 








JAMES GRAND ‘HALL, REGENT-S3STREET, PICCADILLY. 
ME: FREDERICK BURGESS8’S 

E(GHTEENTH ANNUAL 

DAY AND NIGHT DRAMATIC AN) MUSICAL FETE 
bas take place on TUESDAY, JAN. 16, in the 
*TERNOON at 2. 0; EV ENING at Eight. 
Upon which éemnaion he will again have e the val valued co-operation and assistance of 
nearly a 
PRINGIVAL ARTISTS 

connected with the leading Metrop litan Theatres. 
Tickets and places ca n be secured at Mr. Austin’s Office, St. Jamcs’s Hall; and at all 
th principal West-End and City Libraries and Buox-offices. 


Visitors resid’ ng at a distance frem London may secure places or tickets by eon 
a on forwarding P.O.O., togetier with a stamped and directed envelope, to Mr. A. 
Austin, St. James's Hall. 


, HEATRE 
from JAN. 
LYRICAL REPRE RE SENTATIONS 
LES NOUES DEF 
LE PARDON Lust r LOERM EL, 


Vion. ETTA, 





MONTE 


15 & Maki IL 15, 1883, 


CARLO, 


+AL . 
4 NOCES DE JEANNETTE, 
FILi.E DU REGIMENT, 
Le DOMINO NOIR, 
LES DRAGONS DE VILLARS. 


RTISTS ENGAGED. 
Madame VAN ZANDT. 
Madame HE Ay rf pune. 
Madame HA 

Madame E PUAL LY. 
Madame FR AUDIN. 
Madame MANDSUOUK. 
Madame s'UARDA. 
Monsieur M ny oye 
Monsieur TALAZA 
Monsieur ber rif HE. 
lousiewr PLANCON. 








YCEUM.—MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, EVERY 

4 EVENING. at 7.45—Benedick, Mr. Henry Irving; Beutrice, Miss Ellen Terry. 
MOKNING PERFORMANCE TO-DAY. and SATURDAYS, Jan. 6, Jan. 13, and 
Jan. 2, at Two o'Clock. Box-Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open, Ten to Five. 


vw 
‘ANGER’S GRAND NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, 

Westminster Bridge-road. Patronised by the Royal Family and most of the 
on ywned Heads of Europe. Every Day at Two and 7.0, an entirely New and Original 
Christmas Pantomime. entitled 

BLUFF KING HAL, AND THE vikiD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 
Written by H.Spry. Magnificent beyond comparison, embracing Thirteen Magnificent 
New Scenes, Designed and Painted b: those eminent Artists, Messrs. Dayes and Caney, 
intr. ducing a great Zoological Collection of Horses, Ponies. Mules, Camels, Drome- 
daries, and other inte including a complete Herd of Ele yhants. The reatest 
novelty on earth. the Mother Elephant, “ Victoria,”’ and her Caif, ** Prince of Wales,” 
born in Lyons, France, en route with Sanger’s Continental Circus, May 6, Ise2. 


SANGER’S GRAND NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
b The Three Great Circus Companies of British, Continental, and American Star 
Artists at each performance. 


S43 ANGER’S GRAND NATIONAL AMPHI T HEA TRE. 
»; TICE.—In order to meet the great demand for seats, there will be 
RPORM ANCES DAILY, at 2 and 7.4'. 

Admitted to be the safest and Lest Amphitheatre in Europe. 

Box-oftice « “7 daily, from lo till 4 3 of AC Imission : —Private Boxes from 
£5 fa. to £1 11 -; Dre-s Circle, 4s. ; ‘maleate Stalls, 38.; Orchestra dtalis, 2s. od. ; 
Bexes, 2. Bal lesuy, Is. @d.; Pit, Is. : Galle ery, 

Bole P ruprietors and Managers, Messrs. Joun' and Georog Saxcus. 


N R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINME NT 
4 (Managers, “ ors. Alfred Keed and Corney Grain), 8T. GEORGE'S HALL, 
langham-place. STRANGE HOsT, a New First Vart: followed by a New 
Musical Sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain. entitied EN ROU — Concluding with 
THAT DRE ADPUL 4 an Y. «a New Afterpiece. Morning Be he ——— Tuesday, 
Thursday, avd aley at Three; Evenings, plondey. Toeed y, aud 
Friday at Eight aan sion, 18, and 2e.; Btalls, 26, and os, 














No fase.” 


THE SECOND EDITION 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Is NOW PUBLISHING. 
WITH IT I8 GIVEN 


PICTURE, PRINTED IN COLOURS, 


ENTITLED 


CINDERELLA, 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A. 
Price One Shilling ; Postage Inland, Threepence-Halfpenny. 


A LANGE 








NOW READY, 


FATHER CHRISTMAS. 


A CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR THE YOUNG FOLK. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING ; Inland Postage, TWOPE} ’\CE-HALFPENNY- 
Published at the Office of the Intvsrratrp Lonpon News, 198, Strand. 








NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING; INLAND POSTAGE, 234., 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 


FOR 1883. 
Published at the Office of the Intusrrzatep Lonpon News, 198, Strand. 








NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


In the First Number of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws 
for the New Year will be commenced a New Story, 
entitled ‘‘ YOLANDE,” by WiLLIAM BLACK, Author of 
“4 Daughter of Heth,” ‘The Princess of Thule,” 
“¢ Macleod of Dare,” ‘* Sunrise,” &e. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 


While the last hours of 1882 are ebbing away, we may 
fitly indulge in a hurried retrospect of a year which, while 
it leaves many sad memories, is, on the whole, to be 
regarded with thankfulness, and is crowded with events 
that contain the germs of promise for the future of 
humanity in general, and of our own country in particular. 
Throughout the civilised world peace, prosperity, and 
progress have during that period for the most part pre- 
vailed. Though Europe has been as much as ever an 
armed camp, the occasions of international strife have 
been few; and differences, as in the case of the Thessalian 
frontier, have been composed by friendly intervention. 
The European Concert, though weakened by its failure to 
solve the Egyptian problem, cannot be said to be effete, 
and may, perchance, in the future develop into something 
like a European Areopagus. At present, however, the 
momentous interests at stake, if unable to prevent 
serious panic, restrain bellicose tendencies. A fortnight 
ago the tone of the Press in the three great Con- 
tinental Empires seemed almost to presage an early 
conflict, in which Russia, aided by France, would seek to 
emancipate itself from the irksome control which Prince 
Bismarck exercises by means of the Austro-German 
alliance, and to reopen the Eastern Question. But, 
happily, before the New Year has dawned upon us, the 
horizon has become clear; and it seems quite likely 
that, in view of a possible catastrophe at Constantinople, 
the three Emperors may enter into a new compact to act 
together and divide the spoil in the event of Turkey 
falling to pieces. 


The most exciting and, in some respects, momentous 
event of the year was the British expedition to Egypt, 
which was precipitated by the mischievous action of the 
Joint Control, which our Government did their utmost to 
avert by invoking the intervention of France, then of 
the Great Powers, and finally of the Sultan. For diverse 
reasons the appeal in each case signally failed. As soon 
as the English Cabinet found itself committed to the task 
of putting down, single-handed, the rebellion in the 
Valley of the Nile, there was no wavering. The war 
began on July 11 with the bombardment of the forts of 
Alexandria, which hastened the dispatch of the Expe- 
dition. The world was astonished at the vigour and 
completeness of our preparations; still more at the 
shortness and brilliancy of the subsequent campaign. Our 
army of twelve thousand men was transported three 
thousand miles to Egypt without a hitch. On Aug. 2 Sir 
Garnet Wolseley left our shores; on Sept. 13 he fought 
the decisive battle of Tel-el-Kebir, which utterly crushed 
the rebellion, opened the gates of Cairo to our victorious 
troops, and led to the capture of Arabi Pasha and his chief 
officers. Although the insurgent Egyptians were not in 
themselves formidable foes, circumstances were immensely 
in their favour. They were defeated as much by the con- 
summate strategy of the Commander-in-Chief and his 
Staff as by the valour and discipline of our small 
army. A considerable portion of the troops has 
returned home, and has received an _ enthusiastic 
welcome, from the Queen downwards. The rest remain 
to keep order in Egypt till its defensive force 
and institutions have been reorganised. That country 
has quietly settled down, and has been much impressed 
with the consideration shown, through British influence, 
to Arabi and his adherents, who are to be exiled to 
Ceylon. Lord Dufferin is now engaged in perfecting a 
scheme for the future government of Egypt. France, 
which in the summor refused all co-operation, still main- 
tains an attitude of querulous impatience. The other 
European Powers, conscious of having been freed by our 


prompt intervention from a complicated international 
difficulty, are content to wait in confidence till England 
has fulfilled her mission. 


Of the Parliamentary Session, which began in February 
and ended in August, Ireland absorbed the lion’s share, 
The Queen’s Speech announced several useful and some 
urgent measures, none of which were actually produced, 
and the Prime Minister laid on the table of the House of 
Commons a series of resolutions for amending the Rules 
of Procedure. The first was discussed at wearisome 
length, and in spite of the decisive vote against Mr. 
Marriott’s amendment, the question made no progress, 
and was eventually relegated to an autumn Session. 
The release of the three imprisoned M.P.’s brought about 
the retirement of Earl Cowper and Mr. Forster, who were 
succeeded as Lord Lieutenant and Chief Secretary by 
Earl Spencer and Lord Frederick Cavendish. A few days 
later, on May 6, on the arrival of these high officials in 
Dublin, the assassination of Lord Frederick and Mr. 
Burke, the Permanent Under-Secretary, sent a thrill of 
horror throughout the United Kingdom, and changed 
the course of legislation, Although the Irish members 
had joined in denouncing these terrible murders, they 
offered the most determined opposition to the Crimes 
Prevention Bill which the Government felt it im- 
perative to introduce. The measure was under dis- 
cussion during six weeks, and the systematic obstruction 
of Mr. Parnell and his friends at length brought about their 
suspension after a thirty hours’ sitting, and, as the result, 
the speedy passing of the bill. The Rent Arrears Bill was 
discussed with hardly less tenacity by the regular 
Opposition. It did not reach the Upper House till 
August, when Lord Salisbury’s resolute attempt to 
expunge its chief provisions was frustrated by the refusal 
of a large number of the Conservative Peers to follow 
him; and in the end the bill passed substantially as it 
had left the Commons. When that assembly, after a short 
recess, met again, on Oct. 24, the Government, whose 
prestige had been vastly increased by the campaign in 
Egypt, was able, notwithstanding the factious obstruction 
of the Tory irregulars, to carry the first, and subsequently 
the remainder, of the Procedure resolutions, including 
those providing for the formation of two Grand Com- 
mittees. The prorogation of Parliament early in December 
brought welcome relief to our jaded legislators. 


If force’is no remedy for political grievances, it has 
proved most effectual in repressing agrarian crime in 
Ireland. Compared with this time last year, the condition 
of that country has marvellously improved. This is due 
partly to the better material prospects of the country, 
partly to the release of the ‘‘ suspects,” partly to the 
beneficial action of the Land Act and Rent Arrears Act; 
but very largely also to the stern vindication of the 
law, made possible by the stringent enactments of the 
Crimes Bill, and the thorough reorganisation of the 
police. The perpetrators of many atrocious murders 
committed during the past twelve months have been re- 
cently convicted by courageous jurymen, and sentenced to 
death. The law has become a terror to evil-doers, and 
has, to a large extent, recovered its ascendancy. 
outrages are now few and far between; the calendars at 
the recent assizes, except in Dublin, were unusually light ; 
rents are being generally paid ; the agricultural classes are 
weary of agitation ; and there is some reason to hope that, 
inasmuch as most of the terrible crimes of 1881-2 have 
been brought to light, the greatest of these atrocities— 
that of Phoenix Park—will ere long be revealed. 


Agrarian 


We have hardly space to mention one or two more 
of the leading incidents of 1882. Not the least worthy 
of note have been the public appearances of the Queen a 
as at the dedication of Epping Forest, the review in 
St. James’s Park of the troops from Egypt, and the 
procession through London at the opening of the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Each of these events—not to mention 
the public labours of other members of the Royal 
family—has borne witness to the perennial loyalty of her 
Majesty’s subjects. The excellent harvest of the past 
year, after so many bad seasons, was a boon to be grateful 
for. While we have had to deplore an unusual number 
of serious disastcrs by fire and flood, on land and sea, we 
can rejoice in “many evidences of scientific progress, 
although the use of the electric light in industrial pur- 
suits has hardly been at present developed to the extent 
once anticipated. 

The death-roll of 1882 contains the record of many 
grievous Josses. Garibaldi, the heroic Liberator of It: aly, 
lived long enough to see the great work of his life com- 
pleted, and his name, spite of some eccentricities, 
universally revered. Charles Darwin, the great naturalist 
and philosopher, left behind him an imperishable legacy 
of scientific discoveries. A few wecks after the Anglican 
Church had mourned over the removal of Dr. Pusey, 
Archbishop Tait ceased to guide that Church which had 
been so much indebted to his sagacity, breadth of view, 
and prudent statesmanship. Two of the most illustrious 
citizens of the American Republic—Longfellow and 
Zmerson—whose names are identified with universal 
English literature, have passed away in a green old age; 
and more recently we have had to deplore the loss of 
Authony Trollope, and, in other fields of lubour, of Mr 
George Street, Professor Jevons, and Sir George Grey, 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 
Old-fashioned Anglo-Romans—I mean the tourists who 
entered the Eternal City by the Porta Cavalleggieri, in a 
travelling carriage, and not without some coutingency of 
brigands by the way, instead of gliding in a first-class com- 
partment of an express-train into an entirely modern railway 
terminus—tourists who remember the good (?) old times of 
Gregory XVI. wh.en gas and omnibuses were unknown in the 
capital of the States of the Church, when the souls of men 
were not vexed by the ‘‘ultimi dispacci’’ of telegraphic 
agencies and the bawling proclamation of the last editions of 
halfpenny newspapers—visitors of the type of ‘‘ Milord All- 
cash’’ in ‘Fra Diavolo’”? would, among other matters pro- 
vocative of amazement in the Rome of the present day, tind 
especial food for astonishment in the plethora of Christmas 
und New-Year’s cards in the shop windows, and the extra- 
ordinary demand for those pretty trifles existing, not only 
among English and American sojourners, but among the 
Romans themselves. 


That the young Roman ladies should write letters tied up 
with green ribbon to San Luigi Gonzaga, to his address in 
‘*Paradiso,’? on his festal day is a pleasantly traditional 
observance ; and that the skull of St. Valentine, in the Church 
of Sta. Maria in Cosmedin should be annually decked with 
flowers may be immemorially right and proper ; but Christmas 
cards of the De la Rue, Marcus Ward, and Raphael Tuck 
pattern are assuredly as ostensibly modern things as lawn- 
tennis (I am not prepared to say that the game may not have 
been played by the ancient Ztruscans), the telephone, and 
five o'clock tea. 


There is a fancy stationer’s in the Piazza Colonna; there is 
another in the Via Frattina; and there are probably some 
twenty more shops in the British Quarter where you can 
obtain Christmas and New-Year’s cards, not only of home 
manufacture and the approved Coleman and Kate Greenaway 
fashion, but ‘‘ Carte di Natale’? and ‘di Capo d’Anno”’ of 
Italian design and execution, and bearing Italian mottoes— 
*‘Sincere Auguries,’”’ ‘‘May Fortune always smile on thee,” 
‘* Felicitations on the Onomastical Day,’ and so forth. One 
of the inscriptions struck me as being slightly Machiavellian, or 
double-edged, ‘* May you be as happy as you deserve to be.” 


Flowers very tastefully drawn and painted and views of 
Rome, tastefully aquatinted form the staple of these harmless 
missives. ‘The costliest of them do not exceed ninepence- 
halfpenny in price; but the average cost of a card is two- 
pence. I hail their appearance, their dissemination and their 
naturalisation among the Italians as among the brightest 
auguries of the many Happy New Years which, I trust, are 
in store for this beautiful country. Do you remember a few 
years ago a crusty gentleman writing to the Times to complain 
of what he termed the ‘‘nuisance’’ of Christmas cards? His 
servants, it appeared, were in the habit of sending and 
receiving these chromographic communications. When the 
crusty gentlemen wrote, the sale of Christmas cards amounted 
to some tens of thousands annually. ‘Their sale must now be 
reckoned by the million. You may buy them by the packet 
“eight for sixpence.’”’ They constitute a new, an important, 
and a beneticent branch of art-industry; giving employment 
to hundreds of clever and struggling lady painters of flowers 
and figures, and to thousands of artisans engaged in printing, 
paper-making, und cognate trades. So, good luck to Christmas 
and New-Year’s cards (I say nothing of the loving and kindly 
feelings which these mementoes foster and kecp green) all over 
the world, but especially in Italy, to which every new centre 
of manufacturing industry that is set up is a distinct boon and 
blessing, and a nail in the coflin of the Giant Idleness. 


Mem.: The picture books of Miss Kate Greenaway, Mr. 
tandolph Caldecott, and Mr. Walter Crane have been popular- 
ised in Rome; but with a French text. Still, the Italians are 
beginning to model toy statuettes and paint earthenware and 
faus and purses and cigar-cases with Greenaway designs. I 
have seen a ‘* Mother Hubbard”’ cloaked figure on a meer- 
schaum pipe; the grand ladies on the Pincian are tremendous 
in Gainsborough and Devonshire hats; the feminine ulster is 
universally worn; and all the comestible shops are full of 
Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits and Crosse and Blackwell’s 
sauces and pickles. I heard a great deal of Italian Anglo- 
phobia when I came hither; but Peninsular hatred of England, 
if it exist at all, does not, apparently, extend to English art 
or industry ; indeed, I fancy that there is not any Anglo- 
phobia at all beyond the occasional publication, in the cheap 
comic papers, of cartoons representing Britannia in spectacles 
and with conspicuously protruding frout teeth, with Lord 
Wolseley on her knee who is sucking a hundred-ton gun 
instead of a stick of barley sugar. 


A correspondent from Matenr, Tunisia, writes :— 

In your “ Echoes ”’ of Oct, 14 you ask for an explanation of how English 
people came to corrupt “‘ Livorno” into *‘ Leghorn.” I think that we should 
rather inquire how the Italians came to change “ Leghorn” into “* Livorno,” 
The Arab name for the port in question is ‘‘ El Gorn,” the Horn, just as 
‘“*Marsala”’ may be derived from Marsa and Allah: the former being the 
Arabic for harbour. Both derivations point to the palmy days of Saracenic 
domination in the Mediterranean. 

The professional philologer is, as a rule, the ‘ crustiest”’ 
of companions. He is what the French term mauvais coucheur, 
dogmatic, arrogant, intolerant, and discourteous; and this, 
perhaps, he cannot help, since by continually dwelling upon 
words and words only he imbibes the conviction that he is a 
schoolmaster, that he is addressing an audience composed 
exclusively of school-boys, and that he is bound to hit them if 
they disagree with him. ‘Two of the angriest, and, at the 
same time the most amusing, philologers that I have lately 
met with are the Signori P. Fanfani and C. Arlia, the authors 
of a very useful book called ‘‘ Il Lessico della Corrotta 
Italianita’’ (Milan, 1877). These learned gentlemen start with 
the alarming postulate that in Italian, as it is ordinarily spoken, 
there are ‘‘ scarceiy ten words of which at least five are not new 
or of foreign importation, giving a kick (dando un calcio) to the 


proper vernacular.’’ For example, this morning a friend 
obtained for me some French Napoleons for some English 
bank notes. The money-changer forwarded with the cash 
what he called a ‘‘bordero’.’’ I looked out ‘‘bordero’ ’’ in the 
Lexicon of Corrupt Italian, and found the word denounced as 
a ‘*Gallic barbarism,” it being, indeed, the Trench word 
‘*bordereau.’’ In correct Italian it should be ‘‘ attesto.”’ 


Thus, again, if I want an open carriage for a drive on the 
Pincio, the livery-stable keeper furnishes me with a ‘‘lando,”’ 
a corruption of landau; and if I require a closed carriage he 
sends me a ‘‘cuppé,” corrupted from ‘‘coupé.’? In Milan it 
would bea “‘broum.’”’ And the Italian translator of M. Emile 
Zola’s ‘* La Curée”’ (absurdly rendered as ‘‘ La Cuccagna,’’ the 
Land of Cockaigne) Italianises a dog-cart as ‘‘un carro da 
cani.’”’? SS. Fanfani and Arlia howl with rage, so to speak, 
over a newspaper advertisement for ‘‘ una Bonne Savoyarda,”’ 
meuning a Savoyard nurse ; and over trinkets hanging from 
watch-guards being called ‘* brelocchi’’—a corruption of the 
French ‘‘bréloques.”” In Tuscan they should be called 
‘‘ciondoli.’”’ Concerning the word ‘‘ omelette,’’ the authors 
tell a story of a recent Minister of Public Instruction who 
told his servant to cook him an omelette for breakfast. The 
man, who was a Florentine, pleaded that he did not know 
what an omelette was ; whcreupon the Minister explained that 
he wanted ‘‘ due uova frullate e cotte in padella.’? ‘* Ah!” 
exclaimed Pippo the Florentine, ‘‘ your Excellency demands 
‘una frittata.’’? But SS. Fanfani and Arlia denounce “ frit- 
tata ’’ as ‘‘ schiettamente Francese.”’ 


Mem. : I was present lately at a dinner in polite society at 
which one of the entremets was ‘‘ bodino di gabinetto’’—cabinet 
pudding. 

At the same time, does it not strike you that (admitting 
the precious quality of uncorrupted ‘Tuscan) a nation which 
refuses to adopt foreign words and to naturalise them as its 
own is slightly in danger of becoming a supine, lethargic, and 
‘*stick-in-the-mud” nation? The Minister of Public 
Instruction just cited could only define an omelette as ‘‘ due 
uova frullate e cotte in padella ’’—seven words instead of one. 
A lamentable waste of words and of time, so it seems to me, 
when there is so much to do, and the days are so few to doit in! 


By-the-way, I touched my hat, a week or two since, to two 
interesting ‘‘ little strangers’? which had just made their 
appearance in the British vocabulary — ‘‘Silo’’ and 
‘* Ensilage.’? I have been privileged to behold a remarkable 
‘* Silo’’ since [have beenin Rome. It was in the gardens of the 
Colonna Palace, whence you look into the Piazza del Quirinale. 
But looking down immediately beneath me, I saw yawning a 
dark quadrangular gulf, which I was told was one of the ex- 
cavated chambers of the ruined baths of Constantine; and 
therein, to the depth of how many scores of feet I know not, 
were stored last summer’s and last autumn’s crops of ‘hay. 
Was this a ‘‘ silo’? ? In any case, I think that I should like to 
be a Roman Prince. <A palace larger (and much handsomer) 
than St. Thomas’s Hospital to live in, and full, besides, of 
glorious pictures and statues; a garden full of orange-groves 
and parterres of roses and camellias blooming at Christmas, a 
porphyry sarcophagus of the days of the Cesars to bathe in, 
and Constantine’s ‘* tepidarium ’’ for the storage of one’s hay. 
What a time I would have, to be sure. 


Mem.: I saw the other day at Milan, in the princely 
mansion which a deceased noble, Count Puzzi-Peroldi has 
bequeathed, with its priceless contents, as an art-museum, to 
the municipality of the capital of Lombardy, one of the 
strangest ‘‘ arrangements ”’ in carved oak that ever did duty as 
a four-post bedstead. The bed itself was very high, and 
beneath the canopy, above the pillars, towered a great silver 
crucifix. But beneath the four legs of the bedstead, ter- 
minating in four massive spheres of oak, were four carved 
effigies of demons, with horns, hoofs, and tails complete, 
wriggling in, it would seem, hideous agony beneath the in- 
tolerable pressure of the huge wooden knobs with their super- 
incumbent bedstead. It was the tail of one fiend that was 
principally crushed ; another had got the knob full in the pit 
of his stomach. <A third was caught by his hoofs. A Roman 
Prince, indeed! Who would not sooner have been a Lombard 
Count triumphantly recumbent on a feather bed and a spring- 
mattress there aloft, and complacently conscious of the four pros- 
trate imps wriggling down there in inexpressible contortions. 


The quaint conceit in carven oak did not make me laugh 
long. My mind went back to a certain passage in Gibbon 
setting forth how one of the Greek Emperors, holding a grand 
banquet on his return from a victorious campaign, caused four 
captive Kings, securely bound, to be placed beneath the four 
legs of his ivory throne, and, seated thereon, much enjoyed 
the crushing of their ribs and the dislocation of their limbs 
as they writhed under the horrible torture. No artist in wood, 
stone, ivory, wax, or pigments could ever, I take it, carve or 
paint scenes of such devilish cruelty as has been inflicted by 
human beings on each other ever since, to all seeming, this 
cruel world began. 


That new Penal Code for the State of New York of which 
I spoke lately seems to have borne, already, sufficiently por- 
tentous fruit. The Sabbatarians in New York City seem, in 
particular, to have had ‘‘a high old time of it.”” On the Mon- 
day morning following the first Sunday of the Code coming 
into operation people were arraigned at the police courts for 
such Sabbath-breaking offences as exercising horses in the 
street, selling coals and newspapers, blacking boots, picking 
rags, delivering bread, posting bills, working in a Chinese 
laundry, plying with a cab for hire, and selling groceries. 
An ‘‘expressman’’ charged with delivering a bundle was 
‘*paroled”’ for further examination by Justice Overdo—1 mean 
Justice Otterbourg; and four barbers were arraigned for 
shaving their customers. His Honour the police justice was, 
however, of opinion (I quote the New York Herald) ‘that the 
tonsorial art was more of a profession than a trade, and 
dismissed the accused,’? 


I am not a prophet, and I never bet; but did I deal in 
“straight tips’? I would venture to predict that before twelve 
months are over the ridiculous caricature of the ‘‘ Blue Laws’”’ 
of Connecticut, just codified for the coercion of the people of 
New York by the exemplary Mr. D. Dudley Tield, will have 
become almost entirely a dead letter; while, were I given to 
betting, I would ‘‘lay my level pile’’ that New-Yorkers who 
wish to drink whisky on Sunday as well as on week days 
nced not, even now, when the ‘‘ Blue Laws”’ are in ostensibly 
active operation, experience thie slightest difficulty in obtaining 
a practically unlimited supply of their favourite stimulant. 


Still, the desperate attempt of the Legislators of New York 
to make the people immaculately virtuous is worth tabulating 
on this side the Atlantic, because, in all probability, equally 
desperate attempts will be made in England to ‘‘ Act of Par- 
liamentise ’’ the community into virtue. Did you ever read a 
satirical Eighteenth Century poem called ‘‘'The Rolliad”’ ? 
You will find something therein about prospective Sunday 
legislation. When I was about four years old—that is to say, 
fifty years ago—Sir Andrew Agnew was trying to push his 
famous Sunday Bill through Parliament. It must be more 
than seven-and-twenty years since Lord Robert Grosvenor’s 
Sunday Beer Bill convulsed the metropolis, brought angry 
mobs into Hyde Park to pelt the carriages of the aristocracy 
and hoot them home with shouts of ‘‘ Go to Church ”’ and led 
to the foundation of the ‘‘ Leave us Alone’’ Club, a precursor 
of the ‘‘ Eleusis.’’ But the people who want to make us all 
good by Act of Parliament have never been and never will be 
discouraged ; and depend upon it, sooner or later, we shall 
have a compact body of British ‘‘ Blue Laws.’’ How long 
they will last is quite another thing. 


You can scarcely form a definite idea of the deep anxiety 
with which we voluntary exiles in Rome are waiting for the 
verdict in the ‘‘ Belt versus Lawes’’ case. We hope, of course, 
that the jury will be able to enjoy their Christmas dinner in 
peace and quietness ; and, besides, there is, I suppose, no lock- 
ing up of the twelve honest men in a civil case; but what an 
awful weight would lie on the mind of the special juryman if 
the trial be adjourned over ‘‘the festive season!’’ Poten- 
tially unhappy jurymen. A dreadful image rises up before 
me of the Byron Memorial, Newfoundland dog and all, tramp- 
ing in, like the statue of the Commendatore in ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,’’ with the roast beef; while the bust of Signor Pagliati 
devours the plum-pudding, and Mr. Samuel Plimsoll (in 
Carrara marble) makes free with the mince-pies. May the 
verdict by this time have been given; and may everybody 
have got his deserts. 


This is, as you are aware, not only a city of sculptors, but 
likewise one of people who have nothing to do, and who con- 
sequently avail themselves of the privilege of haunting 
sculptors’ studios. I have hindered at their work lately several 
budding Praxiteleses and Phidiases as yet innocent of Academic 
honours. In particular, I have visited the atelier of Mr. 
Gilbert, a young English sculptor already of high executive 
capacity and, unless I ai very much mistaken, of the highest 
artistic promise. A pupil of Mr. Boehm, R.A., and with four 
years’ experience at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, Mr. 
Gilbert (whose works are well known to the Aaditués of the 
Grosvenor Gallery) has certainly not wasted his time since he 
has been resident in Italy. He showed me, among other 
examples of his handiwork, a figure of Icarus, which he was 
modelling iu softened wax, to be afterwards reproduced in 
bronze by the ‘‘ cera perduta”’ process. The ‘‘Icarus’’ is a 
commission from Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., himself not 
only an accomplished proficient in all the Fine Arts, but also 
delicately and generously appreciative of proficiency in others. 
Also did I see in Mr. Gilbert’s studio a magnificent model in 
hardened wax of a circular work in high relief: the subject, 
** Black Care Sitting behind the Horseman.’’ The figures of 
the Knight and his steed are full of exquisitely-finished 
detail, and are worthy of Andrea Mantegna. But not only rare 
technical skill, but much rarer grace and fancy are evident 
in Mr. Gilbert’s work. He is, fortunately for himself, a very 
young man ; and I hope that he will work his fingers to the bone 
(there is no other way) and become a great sculptor. I have no 
patience (having for six whole weeks been as idle as Margery 
Daw) with the doctors who prate about the evils of over-work. 
Almost everything in this world satiates and palls upon you, 
at last. Politics, Society, the pleasures of the table, all lose 
their charm; there comes a time, now, when you cease to find 
pleasure in calumny and backbiting, and when even the lust 
of gain loses (so rich men have told me, with a groun) its 
quickening spell. But hard work in art and letters means the 
acquisition of more and more knowledge, and that hard work 
should never tire you, because you have always before you 
that blessed incentive to renewed labour in the consciousness 
that, however much you seem to know, you know scarcely 
anything at all. 


Lest I should grow too prosy while I was penning these, 
my last ‘‘ Echoes’’ from Rome, I sent out a trusted emissary 
to report as to what the prospects of Christmas were looking 
like. ‘lhe report was, on the whole, cheerful. ‘lhe Corso, so 
said the emissary, quite enthusiastically, looked like New 
Bond-street in the middle of the season. ‘lo my mind, under 
normal circumstances, the Corso resembles chiefly Hunway- 
yard combined with the Grande Rue de Pera, Constantinople, 
with a touch of Broadway, New York (structurally narrowed 
for the occasion), and a decided infusion of Leather-lane, 
Holborn. But, under Christmas influences, the main 
thoroughfare of the Eternal City was, my informant declared, 
delightful. ‘There was no end to the plumi-cakes of all sizes 
which were being purchased for the delight of the dimbi and 
the bimbe. Green branches laden with golden oranges 
were obtainable at moderate prices. The peculiarly sticky 
sweetmeat known as ‘‘nougat’’ was dispensed in pieces as big 
as blocks of ‘‘ peperino’’?—as convenient a term as the con- 
ventional American ‘Slump of chalk.’’ Little trees of 
mistletoe, covered with berries, were sold in pots. The holly 
was more beautiful than plentiful. Baskets of flowers 
abounded at the street corners. The beggars were rather 
more numerous than usual. Coppers were freely bestowed 
upou humpbacks and cripples. Vesper-bells were ringing, 
and everybody looked very happy. A Merry Christmas ‘and a 
Happy New Year to Everybody ! G. A. S. 





THF LATE RIGHT REV. DR. OLLIVANT, 
BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 


The death of this venerable prelate of the English Church in 
Wales, at the age of eighty-four, has been recorded among our 
Obituary Notices. The Right Rev. Alfred Ollivant, D.D., 
Bishop of Llandaff, was a son of the late Mr. William Ollivant, 
of Manchester, by his wife, Elizabeth, a daughter of the late 
Alderman Sir Stephen Langston, of Great Horwood, Bucking- 
hamshire. He was born at Manchester on Aug. 16, 1798, and 
educated at St. Paul’s School, London, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gained the Craven University Scholar- 
ship in 1820, and the following year graduated as Sixth 
Wrangler and Chancellor’s Medallist. Soon after taking 
his degree he was elected a Fellow of his college, 
and, after gaining the Members’ Prize and other dis- 
tinctions, proceeded in due course to his M.A. degree. Three 
years later, in 1827, he was appointed Vice-Principal of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter, holding that post till 1843, when 
he was selected as Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
and appointed Prebendary of St. David’s and Brecon, having 
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received both the B.D. and D.D. degrees from his University 
in 1836. It was only for six years, however, that he occupied 
the Chair of Divinity; for in 1849, upon the death of Dr. 
Coplestone, he was offered the See of Llandaff by Lord John 
Russell, and was consecrated in December of that year. He 
remained the junior Bishop nearly four years, till in 1853 he 
took his seat in the House of Peers. In theological matters 
his Lordship inclined rather to the Evangelical party, and was 
a Liberal in politics. Taking a cordial interest in all the con- 
cerns of his diocese, he was ever anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of the people committed to his charge, of whom a large 
portion are connected with the mining and ironworking indus- 
tries. A few months since he drew the attention of the Arch- 
deacon of his diocese to the provisions of the Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act, which gives to the clergy the liberty of 
preaching to the people without a previous service of Common 
Prayer, and recommended the clergy to avail themselves of 
such agency. By his active benevolence the Bishop endeared 
himself to the community. It is only a month ago that Dr. 
Ollivant was presented by Lord Aberdare, on behalf of the 


THE LATE SIR T. WATSON, BART., M.D., F.R.S. 


clergy and laity of the diocese, with a portrait of himself, 
by Mr. Ouless, the Royal Academician, executed at a 
cost of £500. It may also be mentioned that the late 
Bishop, who had an accurate knowledge of Hebrew, was 
one of the Company of Revisers of the text of the 
Old Testament. His extensive scholarship and critical 
acumen were of great value in this laborious task. Dr. Ollivant 
married, in 1828, Alicia Olivia, daughter of General William 
Spencer, of Bramley Grange, Yorkshire. The Episcopal juris- 
diction of the See of Llandaff extends over the counties of 
Monmouth and Glamorgan, with the exception of Gower, in 
Glamorganshire, the population of the diocese being about 
800,000, and the number of benefices 226. ‘The income of the 
bishopric is £4200 a year, and the Bishop is patron of uine- 
teen livings, exclusive of the deanery and canonries of the 
cathedral. 


The Marquis of Bute has lent the greater part of his pic- 
tures to the Museum at Bethnal-green. They have been 
arranged in the South Gallery, which they completely fill. 
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CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT TO THE PATIENTS AT CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
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“THE FIRST FOOT.” 


The Celtic nations of West and North Britain, with many 
other fond popular superstitions, have from time immemorial 
cherished the notion that much of the coming year’s good or 
bad fortune depends on the complexion—whether fair or 
dark—of the person, at least the male person, who chances 
or contrives first to set foot within the dwelling-house after 
midnight on New-Year’s Eve. Itis buta half-belief among the 
well taught and intelligent Scottish peasantry of the present 
age; but a good deal of homely mirth and fun, between 
honest and kindly neighbours, who sincerely wish each other’s 
health and happiness, may be got up by the aid of this simple 
observance. In some families, no doubt, there is a special 
reason to expect some individual whose presence is likely to be 
welcome, aud who may already have established his claim, as 
the accepted suitor of a marriageable daughter, to make him- 
self quite at home at her parents’ supper-table. There may, 
however, be such a possible instance as Burns has imagined in 
‘* The Cotter’s Saturday Night’’ :— 
But hark ! « rap comes gently to the door; 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells‘how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convoy her hame, 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 
Wi heartstruck anxious care, inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s nae wild worthless rake. 
The bright young fellow at the open door, in our Artist 
drawing engraved on the front page of this sheet, may remind 
us of such an incident ; which is confirmed by the looks of both 
the maiden and her mother, as he comes in to taste one small 
glass of whisky and to wish them a Happy New Year. It is: 
to be remarked, however, that New-Year’s Eve happens this 
time not on Saturday Night, but on Sunday, which in Scot- 
land is termed the Sabbath; and that would make a con- 
siderable difference to the family described by Burns in his 
well-known poem. It is not quite certain, even, in these days 
of the Temperance Societies, that there would be the bottle of 
whisky at hand, though Burns did his best to encourage the 
use of it among his countrymen to the latest generation. 








THE LATE SIR T. WATSON, BART., M.D. 
This eminent physician, who was also the writer of standard 
works of the highest authority upon the studies and labours of 
lis profession, died at the great age of ninety, at his residence 
at Keigate, on the 18th ult. He was the eldest son of the late 
Mr. Joseph Watson, of Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, by his wife, 
Mary, daughter of Mr. Thomas Catton, of West Dereham, 
Nortolk. He was born at Kentisbeare, Devonshire, on 
March 7, 1792, and was educated at Bt. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. as tenth Wrangler 
in 1815. Proceeding to his M.A. degree in due course 
in 1818, he received the degree of M.D. in 1825, and 
the following year was elected a Fellow of the Royal College 
1 Vhysicians. From 1827 till 1840 he was one of the 
physicians of the Middlesex Hospital, was for some time Pro- 
tessor of the Practice of Physic at King’s College, London, 
and after being for a lengthened period a Fellow of his College, 
was one of the honorary I'ellows till the day of his death. From 
lis first commencement in London as a physicisn he obtained 
a wide practice, and in 1862 was elected President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, which office he continued to fill with 
honour to himself and benefit to the college for five years. He 
was elected the first representative of the College of Phy- 
sicians in Medical Council from 1859 till 1870, was Physician 
Extraordinary to the Queen, and from 1870 a Physician in 
Ordinary to her Majesty. In 1862 he received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law from the University of Oxford, 
two years later was created an honorary D.C.L. of his own 
University, and in 1866 had the honour of a baronetcy con- 
ferred upon him. He was author of ‘Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic,” delivered at King’s 
College, London, which have passed through many editions, 
besides other minor publications. Sir homas married, 
in 1825, Sarah, daughter of Mr. Edward Jones, of Brackley, 
Northamptonshire, but was left a widower in 1830. He is 
succeeded in the title by his son, Mr. Arthur Townley Watson, 
who was born in September, 1830, was educated at Eton, and 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1852, took his M.A. degree in 1855, and was called to the Bar 
at Lincoln's Inn in 1856. The new Baronet married, in 1861, 
Rosamund, a daughter of Mr. Charles Pawlett Rushworth. 








SIR T. McILWRAITH, K.C.M.G. 
This eminent colonial engineer and politician, of Brisbane, 
(Jncensland, has recently been honoured by her Majesty with 
rank of a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. Sir Thomas MclIlwraith is a native of Scot- 
land, and, having matriculated at the University of Glasgow, 
in 1850, he studied four sessions there, and took mathematical 
honours. In 1854 he went to Melbourne, entered the service 
of the Victorian Government as one of the engineering staff 
upon the railways, and was engaged upon the construction of 
the Ballarat and Sandhurst Railways. In 1860 he left the 
service of the Government and entered that of Messrs. Cornish 
and Bruce, railway contractors, in which firm he afterwards 
became a partner. In 1867 he retired from this business and 
invested in squatting property in Queensland. Shortly after 
this he entered the Legislative Assembly of that colony, 
came Minister for Works in 1874, and Colonial Treasurer 
ind Premier in 1879, which office he now holds. In 1880 the 
legree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the Senatus of 
the University of Glasgow. He is an Associate of the Institute 
ft Civil Engineers in Great Britain. 


ITerbert Macpherson, commander of the Indian Con- 
iscut in Kgypt, was on Saturday presented with the freedom 
Nairn, at the academy of which town he was educated; and 
utter the ceremony the General was entertained at a banquet. 
On Tuesday Sir Herbert Macpherson was presented by the 
citizens of Inverness with a Highland claymore, and was 
entertained at a banquet. 
The Christmas services in most of the metropolitan 
churches, save in the City proper, were largely attended. ‘The 
rvices at St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey 
attracted large congregations: at the former Dean Church 
preached, and at the latter Dean Bradley. The Bishop of 
!.ondon preached at Fulham. At the Pro-Cathedral Cardinal 
Manning preached, and at St. George’s Cathedral Dr. Coffin, 
sishop of Southwark, assisted at High Mass. ‘he poor were 
cutertained in all the workhouses with the customary Christmas 
fare. In the larger Metropolitan Hospitals entertainment was 
provided for the patients. ‘The troops at Woolwich and other 
yarrisous were provided with the usual Christmas enjoyments. 
At the treat to the sick and convalescent seamen at the Dread- 
nought Hospital, Greenwich, more than half of the 205 
inmates at present in the institution were able to assemble at 
dinner.—The Bank Holiday was generally observed in London 
ou ‘Tuesday, and, in spite of the deterrent weather, most 
places of public amusement were well attended. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW, 
As one, an album closing, 
In which dear friends have writ 
Brief shreds of fun and wit— 
Some now in death reposing— 
A volume in new binding 
Just opes, but shuts it soon— 
A harp not yet in tune, 
For lack of love’s reminding ;— 


As, gliding down a river, 
Mid light and shadow sweet, 
To where two waters meet, 
One feels an inward shiver 
In some new stream to find him, 
And has no eyes to see 
What beauties there may be, 
Through love of those behind him ;— 


As one due southward hieing, 
Sees more bewitching skies, 
And brighter stars arise, 

Yet northward turns him sighing, 

Mid loveliest scenes regretting 
His home of sunny showers, 

Its pleasant twilight hours, 

And north star never setting ;— 


As on a height, commanding 
Fair prospect either side, 
Out-spreading far and wide, 

A home-sick wanderer standing 

Looks but in one direction— 
Where spreads his native vale, 
That tells him many a tale 

Of tender recollection ;— 


As one who leaves a dwelling, 
Thick-stored with memories dcar 
Of many a well-spent year, 

Feels high his bosom swelling— 

Ah! home of sacred gladness ! 

Of griefs more holy still ! 
What new abode can thrill 
His heart with such sweet madness? 


So, while the bells (first knelling 
The just departed year) 
With jubilation clear 
A new year’s birth are telling, 
We feel less joy than sorrow ; 
We live but in the past 
Wherein our lives were cast: 
What heed we of the morrow ? 


Yet Hope is onward wooing: 
With loved ones by our side, 
And Providence for guide, 
Let each his best be dving ; 
And make the future sweeter 
By thought and word and decd, 
And strive each day to lead 
A life for heaven made meeter. 
Joun Larter. 


THE BAZAARS OF CAIRO, 


The famous capital city of Mohammedan Egypt has been con- 
siderably Frenchified, in some parts, by the intrusion of 
European tastes and fashions. ‘The oldest and still most cha- 
racteristic quarter is that which occupies the site of the town 
built, in the twelfth century of the Christian era, seven 
hundred years ago, by the Caliphs of the Fatimeh line, with 
the extension of the city southward, towards the base 
of Mount Mukattam, where the Citadel was erected 
by their successor, Saladin. ‘This runs along the whole 
eastern side of Cairo, and is divided longitudinally from 
north to south, by a series of High-streets or principal 
thoroughfares, called in different parts the Souk-en-Nahasin, 
or Coppersmiths’ Bazaar, the Ghoriyeh, and the Sukkariyeh, 
or Sugar-market. Many by-streets diverge from these main 
thoroughfares, especially to the east, branching off into a great 
number of crooked alleys and closed courts, which are 
the separate resorts of different trades, or else the se- 
cluded habitations of private families. Most of these 
were formerly guarded by ponderous wooden gates, which 
at night were shut and barred by a porter, but now 
this is seldom done. There is commonly a shop on the ground 
floor of each house, but it is quite separate from the dwellings 
in the upper apartments, and takes but little of the space in 
the building. It is merely a recess, about 6 feet high, and only 
4 feet broad, with a few shelves, and with a stone seat, 
perhaps, upon which the shopkeeper may sit with a customer, 
smoke and gossip, and discuss a bargain. In front of 
the stall hangs a shutter, which he lets down at night, 
and fastens with a padlock, when it is time for him to 
go home, or when he visits the mosque, the bath, or the coffee- 
house. Many shops of the same trade, in a bazaar of that 
trade, stand side by side, and on both sides of the nairow lane. 
The long main thoroughfare, from the Bab-el-Futteh, or 
north-east city gate, to near the Citadel at the opposite end, 
passes through a series of bazaars, those of the smiths, the 
miscellaneous dealers, the sellers of dried fruit, the venders 
of sugar and sweetmeats, and the shoemakers. All the other 
trades have their special bazaars, to the right hand or to 
the left. On the east side is the collection of streets called the 
Gemaliych, where the native wholesale merchants have their 
business establishments; and the Khan-el-Khalily, the chief 
dépot of the Red Sea trade. Farther on are the stalls of the 
booksellers, the market for goods from the Soudan, and the 
street of the armourers, which was formerly renowned for its 
display of fine sword-blades, and of sword-hilts and pistols, 
often mounted with gold and silver, richiy chased and jewelled. 
On the other side of the main thoroughfare is the Margush, or 
cotton-market ; again, the intricate ‘abyrinth of streets, just 
wide enough to walk through, occupied by the silversmiths 
and jewellers. Farther back is the Hamzawy, or Christians’ 
market for the sale of European goods, and the Musky, or 
Jewish quarter. ‘hese particulars, which we have gathered 
from Mr. Stanley Lane loole’s description of Egypt, serve to 
explain our Artist’s Sketches of Bazaars in Cairo, presented in 
this Number of our Journal. 


CHRISTMAS AT THE LONDON HOSPITALS. 
On Thursday evening, last week, the Students’ Club, formed 
of past and present students of Charing-cross Hospital, gave 
their annual entertainment to the patients in the board-room 
of the hospital. Some forty or fifty of the adult patients who 
were well enough to be brought down stairs were placed in the 
foremost rows of seats, the other parts of the room being filled 
by friends of the students and of the medical staff. Among 
the audience were Dr. Pollock, Mr. Green, and Mr. Barwell; 
and two other members of the staff, Mr. Cantlie and Mr. 
Bloxam, assisted in the entertainment. This consisted of two 
dramatic performances, with instrumental and vocal music in 
the interludes, which were given to ‘‘ crowded houses.’’ 
Everything went on delightfully, and went off most success- 
fully. The programme opened with Mr. Morton’s comedy, 
“Our Wife; or, The Rose of Amiens,’’ the parts being 
taken by Mr. Cantlie and Mr. Bloxam, two of the surgeons 
of the hospital; Mr. J. F. Molyneux, Mr. A. W. Dalby, Mr. E. 
Farr, Mr. E. J. Berkley, and Mr. Sheppard, students; and 
Miss Daisy Buchanan and Miss Lilian Kellar, lady amateurs. 
The two ladies as Rosine and Mariette, Mr. Molyneux as the 
the Marquis, Mr. Dalby as Count de Brissac, Mr. Cantlie as 
M. Pomaret, and Mr. Bloxam as First Officer were cordially 
applauded, and were recalled to the stage. There was a par- 
ticular appropriateness in two lines of the epilogue, which was 
composed by J. F. Molyneux, and spoken, as a pretty wish, 
by the pretty Rosine (Miss Daisy Buchanan) : 
May all our suffering friends full health regain, 
And this bright season bring relief from pain, 

Next followed a recitation by Miss Kellogg, which was 
deservedly applauded, ‘‘'The One-Horse Chaise,’’ by Wendell 
Holmes; and then a song by Mr. A. E. Reade. ‘‘'The 
man to cure the blues’? was a comic song by Mr. A. E. 
Leech ; and this gentleman, as Simmonds in the second piece, 
showed so thorough an appreciation of the farcical possibilities 
of his part, that, being well played up to by Mr. Davey as 
Dawson, the piece was most heartily enjoyed. The dresses 
were lent by Mr. Nathan, costumicr, of Castle-street ; and the 
flowers were gratuitously provided by Mr. Buck, for this 
evening. ‘The children in the hospital had their special treat 
on the Monday night—a Punch and Judy show—and on Friday 
night a second entertainment was given. The sisters of 
St. John’s House, who form the nursing staff, on Boxing Day 
distributed useful presents to the patients, and there was a 
Christmas-tree in the Children’s Ward. It may be mentioned 
that the funds pleaded for on a recent occasion by the Duke of 
Edinburgh to enable some thirty beds, now disused for want of 
funds, to be opened again, are not yet sufficient for the purpose. 

On Christmas Day, at St. ‘lhomas’s Hospital, the treasurer, 
steward, and matron, agreeably to annual custom, provided 
the convalescent in-patients with a substantial dinner. ‘lhe 
Christmas fare consisted of over 650 lb. of choice sirloins and 
ribs of beef and 5001b. of Christmas pudding. After dinner 
the children in the Victoria, Elizabeth, and Alexandra Wards 
were presented by Mrs. Wardroper, the matron of the hospital, 
with a quantity of toys, Christmas books, and cards. Divine 
service was performed by the Rev. Mr. Mills in the chapel, 
situated over the main entrance to the hospital. In the after- 
noon the institution was visited by a number of friends of the 
patients. In the evening the probationary nurses, who are 
under the direction of Miss Florence Nightingale, sang 
Christmas carols in all the wards. 

Christmas was celebrated in the twenty wards comprising 
Guy’s Hospital by a substantial dinner of roast beef and 
plum-pudding for every patient who could take it. The walls 
were gay with Christmas mottoes, and were hung from end to 
end with rows of fantastically-shaped Chinese lanterns. At 
early morning a distribution of cards and toys was made 
among all the children; and in every ward there was a gigantic 
Christmas-tree, loaded with useful articles, to be distributed 
among the adult patients. There was also a great display of 
toys, which were to be stripped from the tree and shared by the 
young people in the course of the week. At the conclusion 
of the dinner a dessert of fruits, sweetmeats, cake, and wine 
was served round, and in the men’s wards, by the permission 
of Dr. Steele, the medical superintendent, tobacco and pipes 
were distributed, and the luxury of smoking was permitted. 
In the evening the Chinese lanterns were lit, and in some of 
the wards entertainments were provided. 

There was a very pretty Christmas decoration at the Home 
Hospital, Fitzroy House, Fitzroy-square. ‘This was first 
opened in July, 1880, for paying patients, and soon had to 
double its accommodation, the two houses, Nos. 16 and 17, 
forming one ‘‘ Home Hospital’? now. Another institution, 
the Home for Convalescents (paying patients), has been estab- 
lished at South-hill-park-road, Hampstead. ‘The Christmas 
decorations in Fitzroy-square included some valuable pictures 
sent from the gallery at Haddo House as a Christmas gift by 
Lord Aberdeen, a member of the committee of management. 
The entrance halls and corridors and the rooms occupied by 
patients were tastefully ornamented. Evergreens and flowers 
in great variety were to be seen everywhere. ‘The effect was 
very pleasing, und all was done that could be done, to make 
the patients forget their pain and sickness. 

‘The ‘‘Dreadnought”’ Hospital, at Greenwich, for merchant 
seamen of all nations, is now carried on, not in a ship on the 
river, but in a wing of the buildings formerly occupied by the 

{oyal Naval Hospital; and here on Christmas Day there was 
a truly cosmopolitan collection of the sick and injured sailors 
who work the ships trading to the shores of Great Britain. 
‘The average number in the hospital is 186, but 205 sick and 
wounded sailors had their Christmas dinner in the wards. Of 
these, 29 were from Sweden and Norway, ten were Germans, 
ten were Russians, two were Italians, and the others included 
sailors from Finland, Denmark, Spain, Nova Scotia, Malta, 
Austria, as well as from French ports. The wards were not so 
gay as they usually are at Christmas, for the sad reason that 
most of the cases are of acute sickness. The few convalescents 
who could work had contributed to ornament the walls with 
mottoes breathing loyalty, patriotism, love of home, gratitude, 
and hope, with some terse aphorisms, expressive and sig- 
nificant. ‘‘ Little boats must keep near the shore,’’ ‘‘ It is no 
use having angles in a round world,’’ ‘‘ Deep rust needs a 
strong file,’’ ‘‘ We must come to our anchor for repairs,’’ are 
specimens of sea-born wit. All who could, sat together and 
dined in English fashion. ‘Ihe sailors needed no bidding to 
make themselves at home, for they had an innate feeling that 
the kindliness was offered them in hospitable English 
manner, which was enhanced by each patient having a Christ- 
mas card with kindly words of welcome written to him in his 
own mother tongue. This charity, it is to be regretted, though 
patronised by her Majesty and by members of the Royal 
family, has not been sufficiently supported to keep pace with 
the demands upon it. : 

The only voluntary hospitals for London for the isolation 
of persons, other than paupers, afflicted with dangerous diseases 
ure the London fever Hospital, im the Liverpool-road, and the 
Smallpox Hospital at Highgate. These places are a protection 
to the London public, for whom they do incalculable service, 
and charity given to them is a wise insurance, Both insti- 
tutions have been overlooked from time to time, and Christmas 
offers a good opportunity to send them help. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

The dramatist who attempts to touch a novel for the purposes 
of the stage immediately brings a hornet’s nest about his ears, 
Mr. W. G. Wills, ‘‘the mildest-mannered man that ever 
scutHed ship or cut a throat,’’ in a dramatic sense, is for 
ever getting into hot water. He turns his dark lantern full 
into the eyes of Cromwell, idealises Charles, and has a loyal 
affection for Buckingham. He is a poet, and has all the 
idiosyncrasies peculiar to the poetic temperament. Historians 
do not like him, if playgoers do. For the moment, he has 
left history alone, and taken up a popular novel—‘ Jane 
Eyre ’’—at least one that ought to be popular with those who 
are more than surface readers. Of course he satisfies nobody. 
Public opinion would have had ‘* Jane Eyre”’ treated exactly 
as Mr. Wills has not treated it. They clamour for the 
restoration of all that has been omitted. Remembering the 
excitement of the book, they are greedily anxious for every 
scene and circumstance. Utterly forgetful of the difficulties 
of the dramatist, they demand with a loud voice every incident 
in the career of Jane Eyre, from the moment she was at school 
at Lowood to the moment when she is restored to the 
arms of her blindlover. ‘The torn veil, the maniac’s curse, the 
arrested wedding, the scene where Rochester points bitterly 
to the picture of the curse of his life, the burning house, the 
death of the mad woman, the handsome clergyman, they would 
have had it all, though such a play lasted a fortnight instead 
of three hours. 

In my humble judgment Mr. Willis has done well to con- 
fine himself strictly to the story of the loves of Jane Eyre 
and Rochester, with such elaboration and detail as space 
will allow, and to discard the more melodramatic moments 
that would jar with the tone and colour of his work. Not, 
indeed, that the new play, ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ is wholly calm and 
uneventful. There is thought init; but there is also action. 
One scene for weirdness has no parallel on the modern stage. 
It is where Jane Eyre is made to discover the dread secret of 
Thornfield Hall. With admirable dramatic instinct, this 
occurs at the very instant when the cup of the heroine’s hap- 
piness is full. She has scarcely uttered up her prayer of 
joy for deliverance from loneliness and sorrow ere the un- 
earthly scream and the mocking laugh come.as if from the 
grave to silence the woman’s ecstasy. Jane Eyre stands shud- 
dering, motionless in the darkening twilight. ‘Then to her horror 
she seesa panel pushed aside, and forth creeps thatwhich is more 
terrible than any ghost conceived by the fevered imagination. 
It is the mad wife, more beast than woman, who with bitter 
lips and long claw-like fingers makes for her prey, and crawls 
to the throat of her fainting rival. In another minute Jane 
Eyre would be a dead woman; but the sudden appearance of 
Kochester, with his commanding countenance and his autho- 
ritutive manner, sends the maniac cowering back to the arms 
of her cold warder, Grace Poole. The scene is effective, 
highly effective, but even now it might be improved. Indeed, 
the whole play requires a spirited revision in the stage manuge- 
ment. Just a few instances may be quoted at random. 
Should not a faint and distant echo cf the mad woman’s 
laugh be heard in the earlier scenes of the play, just a 
dim suggestion of what is to follow, a leading up to 
the actual horror? Is it not a mistake to convey the 
secret of Rochester’s wnhappy marriage to Jane Eyre 
by means of a friendly visit from the worldly and mischief 
making Lady Ingram? ‘The scene is too serious for comedy. 
Lastly, is not the crude introduction of the Rev. Mr. Prior all 
through the play a dramatic error of even a graver kind? As 
to the last act, no one knows what it may be until we have seen 
it properly played. Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark 
is nothing to Jane Eyre without Rochester. 

And now about Jane Eyre, and Mrs. Bernard-Beere’s 
performance of the character. ‘That she is not the Jane Eyre 
of the book is perfectly true, but it need not necessarily 
follow that she cannot be the Jane Eyre of the play. What 
we iniss is the contrast between the demure governess and the 
liuandsome, proud, voluptuous Blanche Ingram. Blanche 
Ingram ought to have been an Amy Sheridan who could act. 
Had such a contrast been obtained the difficulty would have 
disappeared. Miss Kate Bishop, the young lady chosen, is a 
very pretty, intelligent lady, but unsuited to Blanche 
Ingram in voice, manner, carriage, presence, and style. 
Nothing could well be more unlike a woman who is supposed 
to be the dramaticand physical contrast to Mrs. Bernard-Lecre. 
It is not necessary to prevent Mrs. Beere playing Jane Eyre 
because she is not like in ‘‘ face and feature, form and limb,’’ 
the heroine Charlotte Bronté invented, but it is must necessary 
and essential to get a Blanche Ingram who is her exact 
opposite, or the sense of the play suffers. I for one should 
lave been very sorry had Mrs. Bernard-Beere not played Jane 
Eyre, for we should live been deprived of the knowledge of 
her suddenly developed power and her quickly acquired 
pathos. It was a most trying task, for she was unsupported ; 
she got no aid in the very scenes where assistance would have 
been invaluable, and an actress of less nerve would have 
broken down under the disappointment. In detail admirable, 
in reserve and restraint all that could be desired, Mrs. Beere 
rose in one scene to finely expressed passion and pathos. It 
was a most interesting moment for an actress who can feel and 
who can express what she feels. Jane Eyre has heard the 
secret of Kochester’s life, and she determines to hear it from 
his own lips. ‘The actress here has to express in quick 
succession three strong feelings, sorrow, scorn, and emotion. 
She takes a dreamy view of the first and a most effective one. 
As we watch her face her mind seems far away. She is looking 
into distance as the death knell rings from her lips. ‘‘ Is that 
woman your wife’’’? Again and again she repeats it us in a 
dream. ‘There was a time when Kochester’s love pleadings 
would have awakened her from any reverie; but not now. 
She is the executioner of her own happiness. ‘‘ Is that woman 
your wife?’’ ‘There is no holding back the secret; Rochester 
confesses. Then comes scorn, «torrent of dignified denun- 
ciation, the grand contempt of a pure and injured woman. It 
is so lofty, so fine, so true that the man she has loved withers 
and droops under this sublimated truth. She crushes him. 
‘Then with a sudden reaction she would comfort the man she 
has killed. By a skilfully managed sob in the voice, the 
actress becomes a woman again, and, kneeling at her 
‘‘dear mastei’s’’ feet, pours into his ears the depth and 
intensity of the love that can never be realised. It is their 
last hour: a madness of farewells!’? ‘Throughout the scene 
Mrs. Beere so thoroughly grasped and held her audience, she 
so thoroughly won the sympathies of the whole house, that at 
its close someone—most able in judgment, but by no means of 
an enthusiastic temperament—whispered in my ear ‘* Could 
she not play Fedora? Whatdo youthink?’’ I cannot offer 
to a rising actress a greater compliment than that, 

Mr. Charles Kelly’s Rochester has. yet to be secn.; it was 
a dim and shadowy outline on the first night.  I1l-health 
prostrated the actor, and paralysed his uerves and energy. 
And who can wonder at it, when actors who play leading 
characters undertake the stage management of important 
plays. Is not Mr. Hare’s plan best, to keep actor and stage 
manager apart. What would have become of * Olivia’? and 
of ‘‘ Impulse” if Mr. Hare had not contented himself with 


the part of stage manager, and stage manager only? It is an 
art, this of stage management, not to be lightly despised. It 
was pleasant to see Miss Carlotta Leclercq on the stage, even 
in the unimportant part of Lady Ingram, for which she did 
all that could be done ; and the pretty playing of Miss Maggie 
Hunt—with her touching and sad voice—and of Miss Alexes 
Leighton redeemed the general acting from atameness. The 
scenery and decorations are admirable, but I doubt the wisdom 
of antedating the book in order to fill the stage with the 
costumes worn by our great-grandmothers. C. 58. 





CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


It is an old saying that the pitcher goes often to the well, but 
gets broken at last; and, though it would be unfair to compare 
the grand Christmas pantomime at Old Drury to the ecruche 
cassée, still ‘‘ Sindbad the Sailor’? met with a stormy reception 
on Boxing Night. It must be a grievous disappointment to 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard, atter writing thirty-two pantomimes in 
direct and deliberate succession, to hear of any interruption, 
however temporary. Still, accidents will happen, and there 
are times when the most elaborate scenery positively refuses to 
work as it ought to do. Mr. Augustus Harris, anxious to 
please his patrons more than ever, has committed the pardon- 
able fault of trying to do too much; he has engaged too many 
people. His comic singers and popular actors tread on one 
another’s heels; and the scenic effects are so elaborate 
that they require far more than one large rehearsal to get 
them into good working order. So let us make believe that 
the Boxing-Night performance was only an elaborate dress 
rehearsal, and that the cheerful promise of the energetic 
manager that “all will go right to-morrow’? will be literally 
fulfilled. . 

Those who have been selected to entertain the thou- 
sands of children who will flock during the holidays to the 
pantomime at Old Drury may be divided into three broad 
classes—namcely, singers from the music-halls, pantomimists 
proper, and artists in a more select sense. The ranks of all 
are well filled. From the music-halls come Miss’ Nelly Power 
to play Sindbad, Miss Nelly and Dot Mario, Miss Vesta Tilley, 
Mr. Arthur Roberts (who is about to relinquish the music- 
hall for the regular stage), Mr. James Fawn (who is looked upon 
as the companion of Mr. Roberts in the lists of fun), Mr. Herbert 
Campbell (very popularatthe East-End), and Mr. Harry Nicholls. 
The pantomimists who look upon pantomime as an art are Mr. 
John D’Auban, the director of *he dances and movements ; 
Mr. Charles Lauri, jun., who represents a poodle dog with 
wonderful skill, and runs barking round the ledge of the boxes 
on the first tier; and Mr. Fred Storey, a clever pupil in the 
school of Mr. Fred Vokes. Unfortunately, the space is not 
long enough for all these clever people to fill, and the conse- 
quence is an embarras de richesse that is very severely felt. 
Two out of four of the music-hall singers would probably 
have given more amusement: certainly Mr. Arthur Roberts 
was wasted on the character intrusted to him. The rest of 
this huge company is made up by Miss Constance Loseby, who 
looks charming and has far too little to do; by Miss Annie 
Ross, with a very small part ; and by Mr. Harry Jackson, whose 
imitation of Napoleon was one of the features of the pantomime, 
and who throughout worked manfully and well. 


But the scene that will be most talked about in connection 
with the pantomime is the procession of Kings and Queens, 
from William the Conqueror to Victoria. Report did not 
over-value the merit of this magnificent scene. ‘The stage 
has been enlarged to give it scope, the dresses are superb, and 
the effect is so striking, that it at once compensated the audience 
for much disappointment. This scene has an educating and a 
certain political influence; for not only are the Kings and 
Queens produced, but the chief events in their reign are illus- 
trated. ‘This will delight the children, particularly at the 
close, when the Victorian era is marked by Liliputian police- 
men clearing the way for a procession of Her Majesty’s 
troops recently engaged in India. Undertaken by chil- 
dren alone, this military display ends with a clash of 
trumpets and a patriotic song. But the girls are pro- 
vided for as well as the boys, and they will give their 
votes for the dance of little girls with their dolls, invented 
by Madame Katti Lanner. This was a great success, and so, 
of course, was the transformation scene and the fun of Mr. 
Harry Payne as the clown, only every one wanted him on the 
stage before, and would have liked more harlequinade and less 
opening. In a few days all will go well at Old Drury ; the 
scenery will work better, and the dull moments will be 
enlivened with music and song. Mr. Oscar Barrett presides in 
the orchestra, and pleased the gods with the popular tunes. 


But if fancy and imagination have for the moment deserted 
Drury Lane, they will be found in the children’s pantomime 
very successfully produced at the Royal Avenue Theatre. ‘This 
is not the first time that a pantomime played entirely by 
children has been attempted. It was done, and charmingly 
done, some years ago at the Adelphi, under Mr. Chatterton’s 
management, and one at least of the present company 
was in it—Master Grattan, who subsequently distinguished 
himself in the child’s version of ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore.’’ 
The present entertainment is ‘‘ Whittington and his Cat,” 
written and arranged by Mr. A. Henry, who has told the old 
story neatly and cleverly, so that any child could follow it. 
And the little people enter fully into tlie fun of it, and are 
capital actors into the bargain, particularly Little Addie 
Blanche (Dick Whittington), Little Addie Arnold (Alice)—a 
mere dot of a girl—Master Sargood, the Warbling Waggoner, 
and the Grattans, whenever they are on thestage. The assist- 
ance of Mr. W. C. Levey in the orchestra is invaluable, for he 
is satiated with pantomime from his long connection with 
Drury Lane. On this occasion he has composed some clever 
original music, and he keeps the thing together with the spirit 
that never fails him. ‘lhe banquet and fancy-dress ball, on 
the occasion of Dick’s accession to the mayoralty, gives oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of those political and military 
personages who are inseparable from these annual reviews of 
the year’s history. 


History has been turned to comical use at Sanger’s 
Amphitheatre, where the versatile Mr. IL. Spry has written a 
version of ‘* Blutt King Hal”? that will delight pantomime 
lovers of the old school. Windsor Forest, Herne the Hunter, 
the Ficld of the Cloth of Gold, are turned te excellent account, 
particularly this last pageant, which is a capital opportunity 
for bringing on the elephants, camels, dromedaries, and 
equestrians connected with this famous establishment. ‘The 
principal characters are played by Mr. G. Sennett, Mr. 
Wykemore, and Miss Bullen, and the harlequinade is 
particularly funny. 


The Ministerial arrangements ure complete, so far as the 
higher offices of State are concerned. Sir Charles Dilke will 
enter the Cabinet as President of the Local Government 
Board; Mr. Dodson becoming Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster—an office which, since Mr. Bright’s retirement, has 
been held by Lord Kimberley, in conjunction with one of the 
principal Secretaryships of State. 


MUSIC. 


The Popular Concerts closed for the year last Saturday after 
noon, when the programme derived special importance from 
having included Beethoven’s septet for string and wind instru- 
ments ; a work which will never lose its charm, however often 
repeated, so long as melodious beauty and coherent structure 
and development are valued in musical art. It was finely 

layed, led by Herr Joachim, supported by MM. Hollander, 

azarus, Wentland, Wotton, Piatti, and Reynolds. Madame 
Haas played, with much charm and grace, Chopin’s ‘‘ Bare 
carolle”’ for Pianoforte solo; and (for the encore) the seventh 
of Schumann’s ‘‘ Novelletten,’’ besides having been associated 
with Herr Joachim in a selection from this gentleman’s adapta- 
tions of Brahms’s Hungarian dances, for Violin and Piano. 
The posthumous “ Andante’? and ‘‘Scherzo,’’? from an une 
finished string quartet by Mendelssohn, and vocal pieces 
charmingly rendered by Miss Carlotta Elliot, completed the 
programme. ‘The concerts will be resumed on Monday 
evening, Jan. 8. 

For the first time for many years, there is no pantomime at 
Covent Garden Theatre this Christmas; but, in place thereof, 
a new series of Promenade Concerts was inaugurated there on 
Boxing Night, Mr. A. Gwyllym Crowe being again the con- 
ductor, as at the series recently terminated. ‘The orchestra 18 
of first-rate excellence, about eighty performers being led by 
Mr. Carrodus. The fine qualities of the band were displayed 
in Hérold’s overture to ‘‘Zampa,” the ballet music from 
Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello,’’ the finale of Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
symphony, and other pieces; operatic selections having been 
given, in which the orchestra was powerfully reinforced by the 
band of the Coldstream Guards. Mr. Carrodus played the 
andante and finale uf Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto with fine 
tone and execution; and vocal pieces were contributed by 
Mdlle. Elly Warnots, Miss Damian, and Mdlle. Nordmann, 
and the members of the ‘‘ London Vocal Union,’’ who sang 
two Christmas carols and other part-songs. 

Promenade concerts have also been instituted at the Royal 
Aquarium, sustained by the orchestra and chorus of the 
Alhambra Theatre, thus furnishing occupation for large 
numbers who were thrown out of employment by the recent 
destruction of the theatre by fire. ‘The performances began 
last Saturday evening, under the direction of M. Jacobi, of 
the Alhambra, in conjunction with M. Dubois, of the Aquarium. 
The programmes comprise a varied selection of instremental 
and vocal music. 

With the exceptions just specified, there is now a. com- 
parative lull in London music; which, however, will soon 
regain its wonted activity—the first sign of which will be the 
performance of ‘‘‘The Messiah’? by the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society, directed by Mr. Barnby, on Monday evening ; 
which will be closely followed by Mr. John Boosey’s annual 
morning ballad concert, at St. James’s Hall, on Jan. 6. ‘The 
resumption of the Popular Concerts—as already specified— 
and of the Crystal Palace concerts, on Feb. 10, will lead the 
way to renewed musical activity. 

The 145th anniversary festival of the Royal Society of 
Musicians will take place at St. James’s Hall on March 13, 
under the presidency of Mr. Arthur Sullivan. : 

The London Musical Society will enter on its fifth season 
next year, when two concerts are to be given—on March 14 
and June 21. In addition to well-known works, two novelties 
will be brought forward for the first time in England ; these 
being a new mass by M. Gounod, and a ‘‘ Stabat Mater’’ by 
Anton Dvorak, the Bohemian composer. Efforts are being 
made to extend the scope and influence of the society, whose 
proceedings have hitherto been only of a quasi public character. 
It is to be hoped that these endeavours may be successful, as 
the institution has done good service by producing many 
important compositions. 

Mr. John Blockley, the well-known composer of pieces for 
the pianoforte, died on Sunday last, at his residence, Park- 
road, Haverstock-hill, at the great age of eighty-two. Mr. 
Blockley’s name has long been associated with many charming 
melodies. He will, perhaps, be best recollected as the 
—— of an accompaniment to Tennyson’s poem ‘‘ The 

rook. 








IRELAND. 
Mr. Biggar, M.P., has been served with a summons to answer 
for lis late speech at Waterford. 

Ly order of the Lord Lieutenant, the issue of last week’s 
number of United Ireland lias been seized, on account of an 
article containing expressions calculated to incite to crime. 
At the Dublin Police Court on Wednesday the summons 
against Mr. O’Brien, of United Ireland, came on for hearing. 
Mr. O’Brien, who was accompanied by Mr. Healy, M.P., and 
Mr. Sexton, M.P., applied for an adjournment to enable him 
to employ a solicitor. Mr. Murphy, Q.C., on the part of the 
Crown, consenting, the case was adjourned until Monday next. 

A riot, in which the citizens attacked the soldiers, took 
place in Limerick last Saturday night. The rioters were 
eventually dispersed by the police. 

A gang of *‘ Moonlighters ’’ was surprised by a police patrol 
near Castleisland last Saturday night. One of the gang was 
wounded, and he, with some others, was captured. 

After giving as much trouble to everybody as he possibly 
could, William Westgate, self-accused of the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, has been discharged. He 
was brought up at the Dublin Police Court on ‘Tuesday, and 
it was proved that he had been working on board the Ibex all 
the day and was on board her off the Hill of Howth at the 
time that the Phoenix Park murders were committed. 

Sylvester Poff and James Barrett were yesterday week 
found guilty, at Cork, of the murder of Thomas.Brown, of 
Castleisland, and sentenced to be hanged. ‘The condemned 
men protested that they were innocent, and imputed the crime 
to those who had sworn against them ; but on leaving the dock 
one of them exclaimed that their fate would ‘not put an end 
to the work in Castleisland.” 


Our Portrait of the late Bishop of Llandaff is from a 
photograph by Mr. Fradelle, of the National Photo-Mezzotint 
Gallery, Regent-street; that of the late Sir ‘lhomas Watson, 
M.D., from one by Mr. 8S. A. Walker, of Regent-street; and 
that of Sir Thomas McIlwraith, from one by Mr. J. Deazeley, 
of Brisbane, Queensland. 

Mr. Leopold de Rothschild has returned to all his Buck- 
inghamshire tenants 15 per cent of the rents due from them at 
Michaelmas. ‘The Earl of Harrington, at his rent andit for 
Gawsworth and Boseley estates, just held, has made remission 
of 10 per cent to his tenantry. Admiral the Hon. A. Duncombe 
has returned 20 per cent of: their last half-year’s rent to all his 
Yorkshire tenants. The Earl of Rosebery has remitted by 
cheque to all the tenants on his Mentmore estates 15 per cent 
of the rents paid by them last week and due at Michaelmas. 
This is the seventh half-yearly remission of a similar kind. 
His Lordship has also presented every cottager in the villages 
on his estate with six cwt. of coal and joints of beef of weight 
*n proportion to number in family. 
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7. Jinrickshaws, 
12. ‘‘ Jack” ashore, 





5 and 6. Portable Chairs or Litters. 


4, A Compradore. 
11, Taking Care of Baby. 


3. ‘A Pig in a Poke,” 
10. Hong-Kong Pelice. 


1. A Seller of Oil. 2, ‘*Massa’s Dinner.” 
8. A Compound Collision. 9, Street Musicians (blind). 


SKETCHES AT HONG-KONG. 
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‘Oh! wert thou in the cauld blast, on yonder lea, 
My plaidic to the angry airt, 1’d shelter thee.”’—Burys. 
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“IN THE CAULD BLAST.” 
“ Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the an airt, 
I’d shelter thee—I’d shelter thee! 
Or did misfortune's bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom then, 
To share it a’—to share it a’! 
“ Or, were I in the wildest waste, 
Of earth and air, of earth and air, 
The desert were a paradise, 
If thou wert there—if thou wert there 
Or. were I monarch of the globe, — 
Wi’ thee to reign, wi’ thee to reign, 
The only jewel of my crown 
Wad be my queen—wad be my queen!” 
In the picture we have engraved, bearing the title, “‘ Oh, wert 
thou in the cauld blast,”’ the Artist has endeavoured to give an 
Illustration of this beautiful and pathetic love-song. These 
verses are, to the ear and heart of every one with a feeling for 
music, inseparably associated with the plaintive, passionate 
strain ef melody in the old Scottish air to which they were 
written. But the peculiar spirit and style of Robert Burns, 
as a lyric poet, cannot be more truly exemplified than in this 
little piece, simple as it is, and inartificial to the last degree. 
Poor Robert Burns—poor human nature—rich only in the 
cupacity of loving! 


SKETCHES AT HONG-KONG. 


Our Sketches of popular life and customs at Hong-Kong are 
furnished by a correspondent there, Mr. C. J. Uren, of the 
Eastern Extension (Australasian and Chinese) ‘Telegraph 
Company’s service, who writes the following notes upon the 
figures and scenes here represented :—‘‘ The Jinrickshaw,”’ he 
says, ‘‘is a comparatively modern affair in Hong-Kong, 
having been introduced only two years ago from Japan. It is 
a sinall vehicle, drawn by one man, and is in great favour, 
especially amongst the Chinese, as a means of locomotion on 
the level roads of this colony. They run in companies of five 
or six, in Indian file, and very close together. ‘The result, in 
case of anything happening to the foremost coolie, may be 
understood from the sketch. ‘Spills’ from these vehicles are 
very common, either through wheels coming off, or from col- 
lision ; the ‘ Jinrickshaw’ coolie being quite ignorant of the 
‘rule of the road’ as applied to street traffic. It is another 
peculiarity of a Chinaman that he can never carry anything 
unless he has a pole to sling it on. Pigs, oil-cans, and 
‘Massa’s dinner,’ as well as the heaviest of packing-cases, 
must all be got across a bamboo, or he is helpless. 

‘Two of the figures shown are members of the local 
police force, or ‘ Bobbies,’ a Sikh and a ‘ Lukong,’ of whom 
ill-natured people say that from his general habit of ‘ looking 
on’ blandly at all times, his name is well deserved. ‘The 
Chinese evil-doer, however, stands in great awe of the former 
class of policemen ; and when one of those gentry gets a Sikh’s 
brawny fist entwined in his pigtail, he is ina fair way to 
become a tenant of the nearest lock-up, unless, as it has 
happened, he is provided with a false pig-tail, or if the con- 
stable does not take his grip sufficiently near to the culprit’s 
cranium. In either case the Chinaman departs, leaving the 
remains of his pig-tail as a memento to the constable. 

‘* ‘The ‘ outside’ chair, so-called in distinction from private 
chairs, is used for ascending the very steep streets of the city, 
where wheeled locomotion would be out of the question. 
Private chairs are generally carried by four coolie bearers, 
dressed in a distinguishing uniform, according to the 
inclination or taste of their owners, 

‘***Jack’ out of employ is a common sight here. The 
‘beachcomber’ is quite an institution of the place, and every 
morning’s police-court report of ‘drunk and incapables’ 
includes one or more of this class. Blind musicians get their 
living by performing at ‘sing songs,’ a kind of amusement 
Chinese appear to be very partial to. ‘The music is not 
entrancing to European and barbarian ears. ‘They move 
about the streets with impunity, and beat a small brass gong 
to draw people’s attention to their blindness, and to make 
way for them. 

‘* All Chinese infants pass their earlier ycars strapped on the 
backs of their mothers, sisters, or brothers. It isa common 
sight to see a very large baby thus fastened to a very small 
boy, who runs about and enjoys himself after the manner of 
all small boys. An English boy condemned to play hide and 
seek, with his next junior brother or sister tied on his back, 
would think himself very hardly used ; but Chinese boys and 
babies seem to consider it a very satisfactory arrangement. 

‘he compradore is a sort of interpreter and salesman 
attached to every European house of business. They are great 
swells, in their flowing garments of quilted silk; and some of 
them have even picked up Western civilisation to the extent 
of diamond rings and cigars. 

“The Kennedy Road is the great promenade of the 
inhabitants. It is a winding roadway cut on the face of the 
steep hills, above and at the back of the eastern part of 
the town, aud commands an ‘extensive view. Here, of an 
afternoon, when the heat of the day has somewhat abated, 
people come with their wives and families to enjoy the fresh 
air, Which is just as grateful to ‘‘lommy Atkins,’ fresh from 
drill and pipeclay, as to the exhausted broker, weary with his 
struggle with ‘docks,’ ‘ banks,’ and ‘ sugars.’ ”’ 

The remaining sketches are such as require no explanation ; 
but having mentioned ‘* Tommy Atkins’’ once before, we take 
this opportunity, at the suggestion of a military correspondent 
in Egypt, to explain how it is that ‘‘'‘lTommy Atkins,’’ of late 
years, has come to be the half-jocular name by which the 
private soldiers of the British Army, as a class, are frequently 
spoken of. In some of the War Ofiice instructions to the staff, 
or to regimental officers, or to the Commissariat, where forms 
to be filled up with the proper name of an individual soldier 
were supplied ; the name of a fictitious ‘‘‘lhomas Atkins, pri- 
vate,’’ was introduced. This caught the humorous fancy of 
some Officer, who publicly applicd the same name, in general, 
to the men of the rank and tile when speaking of their average 
condition and behaviour. The men seem to accept it readily 
enough, as Englishmen rather like having a decent and 
ee table nickname for the class to which they are proud to 
belong. 














The new western entrance to the Bank of England was 
opened to the public on Wednesday morning. The entrance 
consists of astrongly railed gateway in Princes-street, leading 
to a massive ouk coor made to slide back, and heavily lined. 
with iron. A handsome lobby opens into the new Public 
lrawing Office, originally the Note Department, a room about 
150 feet long by 60 teet wide. 

Resolutions were passed at a meeting of the Scottish 
Farmers’ Alliance in Aberdeen on the 21st inst. declaring 
the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture de- 
fective, as it did not recommend the abolition of the law of 
distress in England and the Act of Sederunt in Scotland, as 
well as the Jaws of entail and primogeniture, giving a more 
comprehensive measure of compensation for improvements 
than is provided by the Agricultural Holdings Act. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Dec. 26. 

My impression is that the Parisian Christmas has not been 
particularly gay this year. As compared with the Christmas 
of 1881, it has certainly been dull. ‘I'he shops were less bril- 
liant, the preparations less extensive, the ‘‘ réveillon ’’ suppers 
rarer and less animated. Everybody seems to attribute this 

henomenon to the Union Générale. This time last year MM. 

ontoux and Feder were scattering millions broadcast amongst 
the people of Paris; this year the millions have vanished, and 
the organisers of this wonderful scheme of financial prestidi- 
gitation are condemned by a severe but just tribunal 
to the maximum penalty, each to five years’ imprison- 
ment and three thousand francs fine, for such was the 
judgment delivered last week. But widely spread as 
the consequences of the crash have been, the New-Year’s 
Fair along the boulevards has by no means diminished in 
importance. ‘The weather is mild, wet, and dirty; but the 
boulevards are crowded by swarms of humble folk—men, 
women, and children—for whom the New Year’s Fair is a real 
holiday. The ‘‘boulevardiers” are, as usual, entirely out of 
their element. The booths take up half the footpath, and on 
the other half about five times more than the usual number of 

assengers endeavour vainly to advance at a snail’s pace. 
Toe my imagine that the ‘‘boulevardier’s’’ promenade is 
forcibly suspended until the ‘‘ étrennes’’ season is over. 

Yesterday the Senate continued the discussion of the 
Budget and restored the item for the salary of the chaplain of 
the military school, which had been struck out by the 
Chamber of Deputies. An opposition was offered in the 
Chamber to the Bill for augmenting the educational grant, 
the object of which is to enable prefects to provide com- 
pulsory education wherever the local authorities fail to do so. 
‘The I ‘l was passed by four hundred and seventeen against 
eighty-two. M. Paul de Cassagnac was so violent in his abuse 
of his opponents that he was censured by the House and fined 
two hundred and fifty francs. 

The political year ends calmly. The Ministry has lasted 
better than anybody expected. It is a statu quo Ministry, 
and as statu quo seems at present to be the policy of the 
Republicans, there appears to be no reason why the Ministry 
should not last for some time. Even the phantom of 
Anarchism seems to have been laid, thanks to the good 
sense of a dozen Auvergnats. Out of the twenty-three persons 
accused in the affair of Montceau-les-Mines the jury of Riom 
has acquitted fourteen. And the nine others, what criminals 
are they? Not very dangerous. The terrible insurrection of 
Montceau-les-Mines, which was proclaimed at the time to be 
the precursor of a social cataclysm, has turned out to be an 
explosion of personal anger, of lay fanaticism, provoked, above 
all, by the clerical intolerance of the local magnates, the 
Chagot family. Atthe back of this there is a certain leaven 
of Socialism, the existence and influence of which amongst 
the French working classes it is useless to deny. Dut no plot 
was discovered, no sect, no Nihilist interference. ‘The recent 
arrest of the Russian l’rince Krapotkine is in connection, not 
with the affair of Montceau-les-Mines, but with the Anarchist 
bomb-throwers of Lyons, who will be tried at that town in the 
middle of January. ‘ 

There has been a good deal of talk this week about the 
memoirs of Count Horace de Vial-Castel, which have recently 
been published at Berne. ‘hese memoirs were written between 
1851 and 1864, the year of the author's death, when the manu- 
script fell into the hands of a certain Madame de Bérard, the 
mistress of the Count. ‘he family, although it had failed to 
claim the manuscript during the past eighteen years, had 
all the copies of the book that were sent to Paris seized, on the 
ground that it had been unlawfully published. ‘lhe real 
reason of the seizure was that Horace de Vial-Castel relates in 
his memoirs a remarkable number of disagreeable anecdotes 
ubout celebrated persons who are stil' living. Apart from mere 
scandal, these memoirs are not profoundly interesting. 

Notes and news. The condition of M. Gambetta has been 
again very alarming; and although it cannot be said that his 
life is in danger, it is certain that his convalescence will 
be long.—The death is announced of Baron Corvisart, 
formerly the doctor of the Emperor and of the Prince 
Imperial.—The idea of the creation of an inland sea in the 
African desert has not been abandoned, in spite of the con- 
demnation of the Government Commission. Some capitalists 
and engineers, including MM. de Freycinet and de Lesseps, 
have subscribed 1,250,000f. to enable Captain Roudaire to 
complete his studies of the country. If these studies succeed, 
a company will be formed under the patronage of M. de 
Lesseps.—The theatres have been very active this week. At 
the Valais-Royal we have an excellent revival of Sardou’s 
** Monsieur Garat,’’ with Céline Chaumont in the title-réle 
created by Déjazet ; at the Gaité we have a revival of Auguste 
Maquet’s fine drama ‘‘ La Belle Gabrielle”’ ; at the Athénée a 
new piece, ‘‘ Le Réveil de Vénus”’ ; at the Dejazet Theatre, a 
fairy piece, ‘‘ Les Mille et une Minutes” ; and to-night, at 
the Renaissance, Jeanne Granier reappears in ‘‘ Ninetta,’’ 
a new comic opera by MM. Hennequin and Bisson, 
music by Raoul Pugno. Finally, at the Gymnase, where 
Octave Feuillet’s ‘‘ Roman Parisien’’ is still drawing full 
houses, M. Jules Claretie’s comedy, ‘‘ Monsieur le Ministre,’’ 
is being rehearsed. ‘lhe latest news is that Alexandre Dumas 
is retouching the principal scenes of the piece. T.C. 


General Caballero has been re-elected President of 
Paraguay. 

Intelligence has been received of the death of Seiior 
Zaldua, President of the United:States of Columbia. 

Mexico has appointed a commission to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty with the United States. 

The Session of the Swiss Federal Assembly closed last 
Saturday. Several highly important matters are left to be 
discussed in the Session of 1883. 

Some of the principals in the massacre of Professor Palmer 
and his party have been arrested in the desert, and it is now 
fully expected that the whole set will be ultimately captured. 

Six of the fifty Socialist prisoners tried at Prague have 
been acquitted. The othrrs were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment varying from fourteen days to two years. 

,aron Alexander von Pawel Rammingen was on the 21st 
inst. found guilty of swindling at the Assizes at Innspriick, 
and was sentenced to seven years’ hard labour and deprivation 
of his rank. 

Mr. M. A. Tarleton, M.A., of the Oxford Circuit, has been 
appointed Queen’s Advocate for the West African settlements, 
at a salary of £1000 per annum. Mr. ‘l'arleton has also been 
appointed a member of the Executive Council. 

The International Exhibition to be held at Amsterdam, 
first proposed by a French gentleman, M. Agastini, will be 
inaugurated on May 10. All the Netherland provinces and 
the Indian colonies have voted considerable sums for carrying 
out the scheme. 


The Welsh Eisteddfod at New York on Christmas Day 
was very successful. General Grant presided at the evening 
session. 

An Imperial decree ordains that there shall be 102 Austrian 
infantry regiments, each consisting of 70 officers and 1400 
men on a peace footing, but increasing when needful to a war 
strength of 134 officers and 2400 men. 

The Dorunda, Captain Bergemann, left Plymouth on the 
20th inst. for various parts in Queensland, having on board 363 
souls, consisting of 43 married couples, 115 single men, 88 single 
women, 65 children, and 9 infants. 

The public degradation of Arabi and the other chief 
risoners was carried out on Monday in the Kasselnik 
arracks at Cairo. They left Cairo for Suez on ‘Tuesday 

morning, en route to Ceylon. 

Replying to a question in the Hungarian Dict respecting 
foreign affairs, M. Tisza declared the newspaper reports partly 
exaggerated and partly incorrect. ‘There was no danger to 
the peace of Europe. 

Baron Albert Rothschild has presented to the Vienna 
Municipality a sum of 150,000 fl. (about £12,000), for the 
establishment of an asylum for destitute children, without 
distinction of nationality or religion. 

The efforts to form a coalition Government 1n British 
Columbia have failed. The Opposition claim a majority of 
five in the Legislative Assembly. ‘he Legislutive Assembly 
has been summoned to meet on Jan. 25. 

A remarkable scene took place yesterday week in the 
Spanish Cortes, when two deputies challenged each other from 
their places. After the public had been removed from the 
Chamber a reconciliation was effected. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies passed the Oaths Bill 
yesterday week by 222 votes to 45; and the House then, by 
228 to 38, approved the commercial treaty with Berlin. On 
Saturday the Senate declared the Parliamentary Ouths Bill 
urgent, after which it adjourned to the 28th inst. 

Yesterday week the great trial in Brussels for the murder 
of M. Bernays, which has gone on from day to day since 
Nov. 27, was brought to a close, when the two accused, 
Armand and Léon Peltzer, were found guilty and sentenced to 
death. ‘They have, through their counsel, lodged an appeal. 

The National Assembly in Bulgaria was opened yesterday 
week, General Soboleff, President of the Council, reading the 
Speech from the Throne, which expressed pleasure that the 
people had chosen representatives of a social status which 
enabled them the better to fulfil their mission. ‘The Prince 
called particular attention to the study of questions connected 
with railway communication in Bulgaria. 

The Emperor and Empress of Russia paid another visit to 
St. Petersburg last Saturday, and in the evening witnessed an 
operatic performance. ‘Lhe Czar entertained the officers of 
the Finland Regiment to a luncheon in the Anitchkoff Palace, 
after a parade of the regiment on Sunday. In the afternoon 
the Emperor and Empress attended a public concert at the 
Club of Nobles, and returned to Gatchina. 

After the Christmas Eve celebrations at Berlin their 
Majesties entertained all the Princes and Princesses of the 
Imperial family at tea. On Monday the festivities were 
resumed by a family dinner at the Crown Prince’s Palace, 
Unter den Linden. The Christmas Day services at the English 
chapel attracted a numerous congregation, the choir excel- 
lently rendering a chorale and two choruses from Handel's 
**Messiah.”” On Saturday the Emperor William had a long 
conference with Prince Bismarck. 

An international exhibition will be held in Calcutta next 
December. ‘There will be nine principal sections :—1, fine 
arts; 2, apparatus and application of the liberal arts; 3, 
furniture and objects used in dwellings; 4, clothing, in- 
cluding fabrics; 5, products of mining industry, forestry, 
&c.; 6, apparatus and processes in the common arts; 7, food ; 
8, artisans’ workmanship; and 9, children’s work. Au 
attempt will also be made to hold an exhibition of live stock, 
agricultural and horticultural products, and of a loan col- 
lection of paintings, sculpture, and works of art generally. 
The usual gold, silver, and bronze medals will be awarded by 
special juries of experts. ‘The exhibition will be opeucd on 
Dec. 4, 1883, and will close on Feb. 29, 1884. 

Vienna and the Austrian hereditary provinces on Wednes- 
day celebrated, with the enthusiasm befitting a most in- 
teresting occasion, the six-hundredth anniversary of the reign 
of the House of Hapsburg. On Dec. 27, 1282, Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, then Emperor-Elect of Germany, bestowed, by 
virtue of his high authority as head of the Holy Koman 
Empire, the vacant fiefs of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and 
the Marches upon his sons Rudolf and Albert. He thus 
founded at once the Austrian Empire and a dynasty which 
has played a great part in the subsequent history of Europe. 
The Emperor and the members of the Imperial family, who 
had come to the capital for the occasion, attended higt mass, 
and subsequently received the numerous distinguixhed person- 
ages and deputations who had arrived at the custle to offer 
their congratulations. 

Adelaide, the chief city of South Australia, has taken steps 
for the construction of an ocean dock of nearly thirty acres in 
extent, and thirty feet deep at low water. ‘The site is said to 
be exceliently chosen, and the approach will be of the easiest 
character. ‘The dock will afford harbourage for vessels of 
the largest class, and will be provided with the utmost 
modern appliances for docking, loading, and discharging 
vessels in all states of the weather. Railway communication 
between Adelaide and Melbourne is being established, and 
already a line of rail connects the capitals of Victoria and New 
South Wales, so that within a few years passengers and mails 
will be landed at Adelaide for all parts of Australia, and will 
reach their destination by rail, while the goods for other 
colonies will be discharged into inter-colonial steamers of a 
class much superior to those now running. The steamers will 
reload with coal from New South Wales to supply the large 
ocean steamers in the terminal part of Adelaide. As an 
evidence of the faith which the South Australians have in the 
development of their colony, it may be stated that the capital 
required for these vast works, which cannot be far short of a 
million, is to be provided by private enterprise. 


The Fishing Inquiry Committee have concluded their in- 
vestigations. ‘hey are of op:/iion that recent convictions have 
disclosed a ‘state .of things which renders some legislative 
measures for the protection of lads imperatively necessary. It 
is recommended that a simple record be kept of losses, injuries, 
and punishments, and reports made on them, in order that an 


inquiry may be held by a Board of Trade officer. It is also 
recommended that certificates for skippers and second hands 
should be issued, and a public officer be appointed with power 
to issue warrants for the arrest of deserters. The system of 
apprentices should not be discouraged. The report is signed 
by Mr. Norwood, M.P., chairman, and all the members; Mr. 
Birkbeck dissenting as to the need of skippers and second 
hands having certificates. 
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THE CHURCH. 
PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Adkin, F, J., 8t. Augustine’s College, Canterbury; Incumbent of Holy 
Trinity, Kokolad, East Griqualand, South Africa. 

Ash, W. W., Chaplain of the Episcopal Church, and Assistant-Master at 
St. Ninian’s, Motfat; Incumbent of Christ Church, Lanark, 

Barton, J. H. Nowell; Curate of St. Michael’s, Louth, Lincolnshire. 

Bayley, Ernest Frederic ; Vicar of Effingham, 

Begbie, M, H. ; Chaplain of the British Home for Incurables, Clapham-rise. 

Bleasdale, Anthony Gradwell, Vicar of Mettield ; Curate of Withersdale, 

Blunt, Dr., Vicar of Scarborough, and Archdeacon of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire ; Canon Residentiary of York Minster, 

Budge, Henry Simcoe; Rector of Brampton, Hunts, 

Burningham, George Nowell; Vicar of St, Augustine’s, South Hackney. 

Couper, H. W., Curate of St. Mark’s, Leamington ; Vicar of Kingston-cum- 
dlord, Sussex. 

Daniel, Alfred Edwin; Rector of Bradley. 

Davenport, George Devereux; Perpetual Curate of All Saints’, Marthall, 

Lisum, Robert; Vicar of Donnington, 

Farrar, James; Vicar of Hellingly. 

Feun, T. F., Principal of ‘rent College, Nottingham; Vicar of Whaplode, 
Lincolnshire, 

Green, Joseph William; Rector of Winterbourne Houghton, Dorset, 

Grinaldi, H. B., Curate of Sidbury ; Perpetual Curate of Chituehamholt. 

Gumiley, W.; Chaplain of Greenwich Univn Infirmary, 

Harris, H., Second Master of Ardingly; Incumbent of All Saints’, Highe 
brook, Haywards-heath. 

Harton, John William ; Chaplain of Chelsea Infirmary. 

Hayward, Henry k., Vicar of Cirencester; Archdeacon of Cirencester, 

Hewitt, O.; Chaplain of the City of London Lunatic Asylum, Stone. 

Holbrooke, Frederick George, Rector of Kimpton, 

Kenrick, C, W. H., Vicar of St. George’s, 'Tilehurst, 

Kinch, Arthur Edoe, Rector of Farnborough. 

Lutfman, T., Viear of 8t, John’s, Mansfield; Vicar of Alford-cum-Rigsby. 

Macdona, F. A., Vicar of St. Michael’s, Handsworth; Chaplain of the 
Birmingham Borough Lunatic Asylum, Winson-green. 

Miles, Joseph, Senior Curate of St. Mary’s, Battersea; Vicar of St. Peter’s, 

Moulder, ‘Thomas Jordan, Incumcent of St. Augustine’s, Demerara; 
Incumbent «f Christ Church, Georgetown, Demerara, diocese of Guiana, 

Neville, Canon, Rector of Portlaw, Ireland ; Rector of 'lormarton. 

Vidham, A. Langston, Organising Secretary of the Incorporated Church 
Luilding Society ; Rector of St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth. 

Piggott, Thomas; Chaplain of the Workhouse, St. Mary, Islington, 

Roverts, A. C., Curate-in-Charge of Noak-bill with Harold-wood, Komford ; 
Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Epping. 

Roberts, Creswell ; Chaplain of Intirmary, Archway-road, Upper ILolloway. 

dSeliwood, bon ge Curute of St. Paul’s, Canonbury; Rector of Heanion, 
Vunchardon. 

Singleton, John Blood, Vicar of Dowland Dolton, Devon; Vicar of Yurns- 
combe, Barnstaple. 

Smith, Arthur Hippisley; Vicar of Little Marlow, Bucks. 

soames, H. Aldwin; Chaplain of the Royal Sea-Bathing Infrmary, 
Mai gate, 

Southam, John Henry; Perpetual Curate of Trull, 

Sparks, W. R.; Rector of Sowerby. 

Stephenson, Joseph, Curate of tia:vington ; Vicar of Crowle. 

Stevens. ‘Thomas, Vicar of Saffron Walden; Chaplain of the Union 
Workhouse, 

Strong, ‘homas Watson, Curate of Haselbury Bryan, Blandford ; Rector of 
Breane, Bridgewater, on his own petition. 

Sutton, Meyrick Juhn, Vicar of Greenstead, Colchester; Vicar of South 
Keverne 

Timbrell, Alfr: d Bell, late Curate of St. John’s, Kidderminster; Chaplain 
at Khydd C.urt, Hanley Castle. 

Toone, John, Vicar of St. Peter's, Battersea; Vicar of St, John’s, Battersea, 

Towsey, A.; Chaplain of Emmanuel School, Wandsworth-common. 

Warner, Honeyman George ; Chaplain of Plympton Workhouse. 

Williams, Arthur Anderson, Curate of Batley, Yorkshire; Perpetual 
Curate of Mardale. 

Wilson, Alfred W., Rector ef East Faindon, Northamptonshire; Rural 
Dean of Rothwell (Thind Deanery). ‘ . 

Winter, Arthur Henry, Vicar of Weedon; Rector of Little Gransden, 
Llunts,— Guardian, 


The Right Rev. Dr. Benson, Bishop of Truro, has accepted 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury. A memoir of Jy. Benson 
is given in another column, aud we shall give his portrait 
next week. 

‘The Rev. Henry Hayward, Vicar of Cirencester, has been 
appointed first Archdeacon of Cirencester Archdeaconry. 

The Bishop of St. Albans recently underwent an operation 
on his eyes, which was successfully performed. He has now 
regained the complete use of his eyesight. 

A memorial of the late Archdeavon Hey is to placed in 
York Minster, and Hey scholarships founded in connection 
with the Collegiate School of St. Veter, York, of which the late 
Archdeacon was for some years head master. 

The amount paid into the Union Bank at Coventry to the 
credit of the fund for the commutation of the Vicar’s rate in 
the parish of Holy Trinity is now nearly £4000, aud no doubt 
is felt that the desired alteration of the law will be made. 

The Archbishop of York has collated the Ven. Dr. Blunt, 
Vicar of Scarborough and Archdeacon of the Kast Riding of 
Yorkshire, a Canon residentiary of York Minster, in the place 
of Archdeacon Hey, deceased. 

A stained-glass window has been placed in St. Mary’s 
Church, Beverley, to the memory of the late Rev. Arthur Bruce 
Knight Campbell, son of the Bishop of Bangor, and a former 
curate of the parish. 

At a meeting held yesterday week in the Jerusalem 
Chamber it was resolved that a recumbent figure of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury should be placed in the cathedral 
of that city, and that it was desirable to establish as a memorial 
of the late Primate some institution of permanent,Christian 
usefulness. 

‘Lhe Rev. Edgar Smith, Vicar of All Saints’, Highgate, has 
resigned the office of Assistaut Diocesan Inspector of Schools 
for Loudon, which he has held for more than ten years. In 
consideration of long service, the Diocesan Board of Education 
has permitted him to retain the oflice of financial secretary, 
together with a portion of the stipend hitherto enjoyed. 


Lord Ebury and his colleagues of the Council of the 
Prayer Book Revision Society have issued a special address, 
reporting a great accession of members during the past year, 
and urging all who sympathise with them to a renewed and 
vigorous demand at the present juncture for ‘the revision 
which was clearly foreshadowed by the revisers of 1661-2,”’ but 
which has, nevertheless, not yet been carried out. ‘‘ ‘The 
removal of a few remnants of mistaken or unsuitable me- 
di:evalism’’ will, itis affirmed, destroy theclaimof the Ritualists 
to be strictly and literally obeying the Rubrics, and thus offers 
the only true and effectual remedy for the present troubles in 
the Church. 

‘Lhe Incorporated Society for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
usual monthly meeting last week, when grunts of money were 
made in aid of the following objects :—Building new churches 
at Aberystwith, Holy ‘'rinity, £100; and Plumstead, St. John 
Baptist, Kent, £180 in lieu of grant cancelled. Enlarging 
or otherwise improving the accommodation in the churches at 
Kintbury, St. Mary, near Hungerford, £50; Llanrwst, St. 
Grwst, Denbigh, £50; Nerquis, St. Mary, near Mold, Flint, 
£10; Stone, St. John, near Aylesbury, £40; Twyford, St. 
Mary, Berks, £50; and ‘Temple Normanton, near Chesterfield, 
£20. Under urgent circumstanees the grant formerly made 
towards enlarging All Saints’ Church, Lewes, was increased 
from £25 to £35. Grants were also made from the Special 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building school or mission 
churches at ‘he Culvert, in the parish of Darwen, Lancashire, 
£10; Greenhill Grove, in the parish of Little Ilford, Essex, £25 ; 
Rhosrobin, in the parish of Gwersyllt, near Wrexham, £35 ; 
and Darrenfelen, in the parish of Llanelly, £10. The society 
likewise accepted the trust of a sum of money as a repair fund 
for St. Elizabeth Church, Aspull. 


CITY ECHOES. 
WEDNESDAY. 


The year which is now drawing to a close in an orderly, quiet, 
common-place fashion has been marked by one or two 
financial episodes of a sufliciently stirring kind to give it pro- 
minent rank among the period of ‘storm and stress’’ 
through which the monetary world has had to pass. 1882 
opened with seeming fair promise, but before the first 
month was passed the air became heavily — with 
disquieting rumours of a coming storm, and in February 
the great speculative bubble that had been blown in 
France during the course of the three preceding years sud- 
denly burst with the collapse of the Union Générale, a 
politico-religious banking institution which was formed 
ostensibly to promote financial and industrial undertakings 
all over Europe; which in reality lived a life of sham pros- 
perity by gambling in its own stock on the Bourse, und 
which has within the last few days virtually passed from 
public notice with the trial and convictien of its chairman and 
manager. The crisis was short but sharp. It convulsed the 
Continental Bourses, ruined thousands of families, and checked 
all great financial operations for the rest of the year. Here 
the only effect was to induce a temporary rise in the Bank 
rate from 5 to 6 per cent, the official minimum having sub- 
sequently sunk to 3 per cent by the end of March. In the 
middle of the year, the wound that had begun to heal was 
reopened by the outbreak of arebellion in Egypt, and a Stock 
Exchange relapse was again precipitated. Since then affairs 
have steadily mended; but it cannot as yet be said that the 
recovery has pussed beyond the mere convalescent stage. 


The course of general business which resisted the specu- 
lative collapse in I’rance subsequently received a check from 
the political troubles in Egypt, and the foreign trade of this 
country, which had until then shown a marked expansion, 
gradually waned until it reached a stationary stage, where for 
the moment it now rests. In the home departments of busi- 
ness, however, there has been a well-sustained activity, that 
has given full and remunerative employment to the industrial 
classes, lightened the pauper bill, and helped to swell the 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Banks. The two great 
exceptions to the prosperity of trade as a whole have been the 
cotton trade and the Mincing-lane markets, which have been 
depressed in sympathy with the quietude in the East and the 
weak and uncertain state of the silver market, and the 
declining condition of the Indian Exchange. To this might 
perhaps be added the South Wules tin-plate trade, in which 
there have been of lute many important failures. 

As I have already said, the year is closing in quietly, and, 
except in the comparatively low prices of international stocks 
and the apathetic and spiritless attitude that characterises 
speculative circles, little trace is left of the storm that has 
passed over the financial world. Severe losses have been 
sustained, and a little time is required to effuce the: memory of 
them, und to impress on men’s minds the exceptional and 
narrow character of their cause. ‘The liquidation in France 
has been complete: the financial soil has been purged of its 
unhealthy parasitic growths ; anxious political preoccupations 
that kept alive the feeling of unrest bred of the eurlier 
speculative convulsion are giving way before the establishment 
of more cordial relations among the leading European 
lowers: a period of ease in the money market is assured now 
that the Italian Government has completed its currency 
arrangements and is about to let out the many millions 
sterling in gold it has been hoarding during the past year ; and 
the advent to power of the Democratic party in the United 
States promises an early return to a partial free trade policy. 
We have here the main elements of a revival of confidence and 
activity in all branches of enterprise, and we muy fairly prepare 
to see them work their legitimate influence during the coming 
year. ‘Ihe revival may be slow, but it will be the more real 
and solid in proportion as it is so. 








ANCIENT BIRD TRACKS, 
Describing a visit just paid to the sandstone quarry at Turner's 
Falls, on the Counccticut River, Massachusetts, Mr. Elias Nason 
states that workmen are still busily engaged in excavating the 
bird tracks that have made the quarry geologically famous. 
The ledge rises 30 feet or 40 feet above the river, and consists 


’ of thin laminz of a dark-coloured and somewhat brittle sand- 


stone. On the faces of the slabs are found the tracks, depressed 
and in relief. ‘hey are in general clear cut and very distinct. 
Some very fine specimens huve recently been brought to light. 
One of them has tracks of an enormous animal, 5 feet apart, 
and the tracks themselves (three-toed) are 15 in. long. 
According to Professor Huxley, who has visited this quarry, 
an animal making such tracks must have been 25 feet or 
30 feet in height. Mr. Nason was permitted to take 
away with him seyeral beautiful specimens, one of which 
exhibits the delicate tracery of the feet of an insect escaping 
over the soft mud; another exhibits the ripples of the wave, 
another the drops of rain, and othershave well-defined imprints 
of the tracks of birds. Ie also saw the impressions of several 
kinds of ferns and grasses. Mr. Stoughton, who is working 
this geological mine, considers some of the largest slabs to be 
worth from 500 dols. to 1000 dols. ; but the cost of excavating 
them is heavy. The whole region is supposed to have been 
originally covered by the sea. As the waves receded, birds 
and quadrupeds whose species are extinct left the impressions 
of their feet upon the mud, which, hardening into stone, has 
held them through the ages for the examination of the 
scientists of the present day. Compured with these tracks as 
to age, the Pyramids of Egypt are but as of yesterday. 


Mr. W. H. Macnamara, hon. secretary of the Cabmen’s 
Shelter Fund, writes, drawing attention to the amount of 
good done by cabmen’s shelters in London. ‘Thirty-one of 
these are now open, and are used daily by more than 2000 men, 

Messrs. James Carter and Co., of High Holborn, call 
attention, in the Zimes, to the thorough manner in which some 
departments of the Post Office conduct their work. ‘They 
inclose the envelope of a letter which was posted in London on 
March 13 last, which, in consequence of having been addressed 
to Boyne-hill, New Zealand, instead of Boyne-hill, Maiden- 
head, occupied nearly nine months in delivery. The envelope 
bears upon its surface the evidence of the efforts that have been 
made in the colony to find an owner, and was ultimately re- 
addressed to Maidenhead by the Post Office authorities, 
without referring back to the senders. i 

One of the most closely contested boat-races ever seen on 
the ‘Thames took place on Saturday last, when George Bubear 
and David Godwin sculled from Putney to Mortlake for £200. 
During the course of the struggle long odds were laid alter- 
nately on each man, and eventually Bubear came in first by a 
bure length. ‘The winner is not yet twenty-four years of age, 
and has announced his willingness, after a brief rest, to scull 
Boyd or any other man in England. He has again and again 
shown himself to be a rare stayer, and still appears capable of 
great improvement; so his tuture progress will be watched 
with considerable interest, 


GENERAL HOME NEWS. 


Lady Jane Taylor on Thursday week distributed to the 
Tower Hamlets Rifle Brigade, in the drill-hall, Hoxton, the 
prizes gained for shooting during the last year. 

Mr. Donald Mackinnon, clerk to the School Board of 
Edinburgh, has been elected to the new Celtic Chair in 
Edinburgh University. 

Lady Dartmouth attended last week the annual meeting of 
the old-established Blue-Coat School at Wolverhampton for 
poor orphan children, and distributed the prizes awarded to 
the boys and girls for diligence and good conduct. 

The City Wardmotes, for the election of members to the 
Common Council, were held on Thursday. In some instances 
the old members were re-elected without opposition; but in 
other cases a poll was demanded. 

It has been unanimously resolved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Leeds Musical Festival to recommend to the 
general committee the reappointment of Mr. Arthur Sullivan 
as conductor of the musical festival to be held in October next. 

The anniversary dinner in aid of the Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools took place last week at Freemasons’ ‘I'avern. Sub- 
scriptions were announced amounting to £2800, the chair- 
man, Mr. R. Hammond, having contributed £252. 

In laying the financial statement before the Metropolitan 
Board of Works yesterday week, Mr. Freeman said the finances 
were in so satisfactory a condition that no increase of rate 
would be required for 1883. ‘The estimates were adopted. 

Mr. Bright has agreed to deliver his rectorial address to 
the students of the Glasgow University on March 22. 
Probably he will also address a public meeting in Glasgow on 
the following evening. 

A sub-committee of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London has been appointed to confer with delegates from the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Kugland on the possibility of 
bringing about a combination between the two colleges tor a 
conjoint complete medical and surgical examination. 

Mr. T. W. Barker, who has for seven years acted as Deputy- 
Coroner for the Hundred of West Derby, comprehending the 
whole of South-West Lancashire, has been elected to the 
coronership, which was vacant through the resignation of Mr. 
C. E. Driflield. 

The council of the Surrey Archeological Society, hearing 
of the threatened demolition of the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Croydon, have unanimously passed a resolution expressing 
regret at the proposed destruction, and earnestly deprecating any 
injury being done to such a venerable monument of antiquity. 

On the 21st inst. the sixteenth conference of head masters 
was held at University College, Mr. H. W. Eve, M.A., pre- 
siding. A paper on the teaching of geography was read and 
discussed, after which several educational points were treated 
upon, and the meeting adjourned. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge concluded last 
Saturday the sale of the second portion of the Beckford 
Library. The result of the twelve-days’ sale was a total of 
£22,340, which, with the preceding ten-days’ sale, makes a 
total of £53,840. ‘There is still another portion to come, and 
after that the Hamilton Library sale will be entered upon. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Apothecaries it was 
decided to found two scholarships to be open to the medical 
profession, one in clinical medicine, therapeutics, and hygiene, 
and the other in surgery. ‘The late Mr. J. F. de Grave, « 
former master of the society, has bequeathed to it a legacy of 
£5000, free of daty, inaugmentation of the fund for the relief 
of distressed members. 

There were rejoicings at Cluny Castle last week in cele- 
bration of the golden wedding of Cluny and Lady Macpherson, 
when a handsome silver service of plate was presented to the 
host and hostess. General Sir H. Macpherson, in proposing 
their healths in the evening, referred to the gallantry with 
which the chieftain’s son, Colonel Duncan Macpherson, had led 
the Black Watch at ‘Tel-el Kebir. 

During the past weck a somewhat larger number of cattle 
were landed at Liverpool from New York and Boston, there 
being no steamer from Canada with live stock on board. ‘lhe 
arrivals of sheep were much below those of the previous week. 
Regarding fresh meat, the arrivals for last week (as was ex- 
pected at this period of the year) were an increase on those of 
the former week. The consignments amounted to 396 cattle, 
631 sheep, 6169 quarters of beef, and 923 carcases of mutton. 

The Brighton magistrates, following a long-standing 
custom, gave a Christmas dole on ‘Thursday week to a large 
number of old people, the funds being ‘taken from the poor- 
box. Usually only one hundred participate, but this year the 
gift was extended to 150, of whom sixty-three were men and 
eighty-seven women. ‘I'he oldest was ninety-one, whilst the 
youngest of the party was a ‘‘ juvenile’’ of seventy-two. ‘lhe 
united ages of the venerable group were 12,177 years, giving 
an average of over eighty years. 

On Thursday and Friday last week the Central Hall and 
several of the Courts of the Royal Palace of Justice were, 
by the orders of the Lord Chancellor, opened to the members 
of the legal profession only, when 1600 on the former 
day, and 2200 on the latter, availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the building. ‘Iuesday morning the 
building was thrown open, without any restriction, to the 
general public, between the hours of ten and three, and more 
than 10,000 people passed through it within those hours. ‘lhe 
=" was open for the same hours during the next three 

ays. 

Mr. Leigh Smith, the Arctic explorer, has provided enter. 
tainments for the crews of the ill-fated Kira and the relief-ship 
the Hope, at Dundee and Peterhead, in token of the excellent 
service reudered by them under trying circumstances that are 
fresh in public recollection. ‘lhe entertainment at Peterhead 
took place in the music-hall building on ‘I'uesday. In the 
afternoon the children and wives of the sailors had a tea meet- 
ing, the proceedings being in charge of Mr. Crowther, mate of 
the Eira, and Mr. Cane, mate of the Hope. In the evening a 
ball and supper was held, Captain Gray presiding. He said 
he presided at the request of Mr. Smith, the generous provider 
of the entertainment. He (Captain Gray) had known Mr. Smith 
for many years, and he was within the truth when he said it was 
Mr. Smith’s quiet, cool, thorough-bred English pluck that saved 
himself and his companions from the fate that had befallen 
many Arctic expeditions. It was mainly due to his fore- 
thought that the crew passed a long, dreary, and severe 
winter on the desolate shore of Franz Josef Land, if not in 
comfort, at least in health. Mr. Smith succeeded in bringing 
his crew, after being exposed for six weeks in open boats, to 
land where rescue was at hand. This achievement had never 
been equalled, far less excelled, in the annals of Arctic dis- 
covery; and should Mr. Leigh Smith never again equip 
another Arctic expedition he had already made for himself a 
name that would last as long as scientific men took an interest 
in Arctic discovery. He then referred to the death of Alex- 
ander Robertson, one of the Peterhead portion of the crew, 
since his arrival, and announced that Mr. Smith had given 
iust.-uctions to have a tombstone erected to his memory. 
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HOME-MADE TOYS. 








THE ROYAL COURTS OF 
JUSTICE, 

We present, this week, probably the last 
of our series of Illustrations of the 
stately and convenient piles of buildings, 
erected between the Strand and Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, from the 
architectural designs and under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the late Mr. 
George Edmund Street, for the collec- 
tive habitation of the Chancery and 
Common Law Courts, which the Queen 
opened With befitting ceremony a month 
ago, and which will be occupied by the 
Judges and the Bar at the commence- 
ment of Hilary Term. During four 
days of this week, Tuesday to Friday 
inclusive, the public have been admitted 
to view the beautiful Central Hall, one 
of the noblest Gothic interiors, ancient 
or modern, to be seen in all Europe ; 
and they have been allowed further to 
enter the eastern corridor, on the upper 
floor, and to inspect the Court of Appeal 
on that side, the Lord Chief Justice’s 
Court, and one or two other Queen’s 
Bench Courts, returning to the Strand 
entrance by way of the south balcony at 
the lower e»7 ~£ the Central Hall. ‘The 
ordinary Courts are not large, but there 
will be ample room and seats enough 
for all the counsel, solicitors, and other 
persons having business there, on the 
ground floor, while mere spectators and 
auditors, in each Court, will be confined 
to a gallery placed rather high up the 
wall facing the Judge’s Bench. Some 
of the Courts are sufficiently lighted 
by side windows, as well as from 
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the roof; but, in those which have no 
side windows, the daylight of December 
seems not to be sufficient, and it will be 
found- needful either to substitute a 
glass skylight for the existing-lantern 
arrangement of the rvof-light, or else to 
burn gas or provide the electric light. 
As the shape of the Courts is nearly 
square, and the roof not of an excessively 
high pitch, it may be hoped that they 
will. be good for hearing; and this will 
be much assisted by the quantity of 
wooden panelling around the walls, and 
by the oaken sounding-board, which 
curves forward above the Bench, at the 
back of the raised platform—not raised 
too high—where the Judge’s chair and 
desk will be placed. ‘The jury-box 
is on one hand of the Judge, and 
the witness-box on the other, while 
the counsel engaged in the case sit 
immediately before him, in the centre 
of the Court, and will certainly be 
well able to hear and to make them- 
selves heard. ‘The seats for the reporters, 
in most of the Courts, are close to the 
witness-box, and they cannot fail to 
hear all that is goingon. The fittings 
of the Courts are plain and substantial, 
uniformly of light-coloured oak, which 
ought to have been varnished, as it must 
otherwise soon get a dirty and grimy 
appearance. The distinctive names of 
the nineteen Courts have not yet been 
affixed to the doors, but the mode of 
identifying them has been determined. 
The largest two, at the north end of the 
Central Hall, will be appropriated to the 
Court of Appeal, under the names 
‘Appeal Court I.’’ and ‘* Appeal 
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Court II.’’ One will be called ‘‘The Lord Chief Justice 
of England’s Court,’”’ in which Lord Coleridge will sit. Nine 
Courts will be called ‘‘ Queen’s Bench Court I.,’’ ‘*‘ Queen’s 
Rench Court II.,”? and soon. Four will be called Chancery 
C \urts, and similarly numbered. ‘T'wo will be called ‘‘ Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Courts I. and If.” ‘The remaining 
Court will be called ‘‘ ‘The Lord Chancellor’s Court.’’ Official 
notice has been given that all the law-books and papers must 
be removed from the Courts at Westminster and be deposited 
in the new Courts not later than Saturday, Jan. 6. Our view 
of the interior of Queen’s Bench Court LX. does not show the 
Sud re’s Bench, as it looks the other way, towards the public 


gallery. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The highest office in the Established Church of England, 
acco:upanied by the highest peerage of the ‘‘ Lords Spiritual ”’ 
of this Realm, giving to its holder precedence of dignity next 
after the Queen’s kindred, and immediately above the Lord 
High Chancellor, has been filled up, after the vacancy created 
by the death of the Most Rev. Archibald Campbell Tait, D.D. 
It hus been accepted by the Right Rev. Edward White Benson, 
D.)D., who has during the past six years been Bishop of the 
new diocese of Truro. 

The new Archbishop is a son of Mr. Edward White Benson, 
of Birmingham, where he was born in 1829. He was educated 
at King Edward VI.’s Grammar School, Birmingham, under 
the Rev. James Prince Lee, first Bishop of Manchester, whence 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where his career 
was rapid and successful, graduating B.A. in First Class 
Classics, as Senior Chancellor’s Medallist, and senior optime 
in the Mathematical Tripos in 1852. Proceeding to his 
M.A. degree in 1855, he was for some time an assistant 
master in Rugby School, and in 1858 was appointed head 
master of Wellington College, upon the occasion of its 
opening. While at Wellington College he received the 
L.D. degree in 1862, and that of D.D. in 1867, and in 
1869 was appointed a prebendary in Lincoln Cathedral. Three 
years later he resigned the head-mastership of the college, 
upon being appointed Chancellor of Lincoln and a Canon 
Residentiary. He was examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
the diocese from 1873 till 1877. It may be mentioned that 
amongst Dr. Benson's fellow-pupils at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, were Professor Westcott, one of the Company of 
New ‘Testament Revisers, and the Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, the 
present Bishop of Durham. In 1864, a well-deserved tribute 
was paid to his eminent qualifications by his choice as Select 
Preacher of the University of Cambridge; again, in 1871, 
he received a similar proof of the high estimation in which 
he was held by the University ; as also in 1876 and 1879. Dr. 
Benson was one of the Select Preachers at Cambridge, and 
in 1875-6 a Select Preacher at the sister University. From 
1873 till 1875 he was hon. chaplain to her Majesty, and from 
1875 till 1877 chaplain. In December, 1876, he was nominated 
by the Crown, on the recommendation of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield, first Bishop of Truro, which diocese had been 
created out of the diocese of Exeter, and comprises the county 
of Cornwall, the Isles of Scilly, and tive parishes in Devonshire, 
the whole being the Archdeaconry of Cornwall. On April 25, 
1877, Dr. Benson was consecrated in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and immediately entered upon his episcopal functions, with 
the Church of St. Mary, Truro, as his cathedral. The 
ceremony of consecration was performed by his Grace the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury avd a large number of 
Bishops. Dr. Benson has published several volumes, amongst 
them being his Wellington College Chapel sermons; a 
memorial discourse, preached upon the decease of Bishop 
Prince Lee, of Manchester, his old grammar schoolmaster ; 
three sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, 
on Work, Friendship, aud Worship; a valuable and enter- 
taining treatise on ‘* Boy Life: its Trial, Strength, and 
Fulness, and Sundays in Wellington College from 1859 till 
1572,’ beng reminiscences of the days of his mastership of 
Wellington College ; besides numerous single sermons preached 
on special occasions ; and he is also one of the contributors to 
the Speaker’s Commentary on the Bible. Dr. Benson married, 
iu 1859, Mary, daughter of the late Rev. William Sidgwick, of 
Skipton, Yorkshire. 








Dr. Benson, while Bishop of Truro, adopted the principle - 


of employing lay help in the Church, and readily licensed 
zealous laymen both to read prayersand preach. He founded 
the Theological College at ‘Iruro, of which Chancellor Whit- 
taker is the head. Perhaps the greatest movement in con- 
nection with the Church in Cornwall since Dr. Benson’s occu- 
pation of the see of Truro was the establishment of a Church 
Conference, which has been held every year with increasing 
success. At this Conference, which was largely attended by 
the clergy and laity of the diocese, important Church ques- 
tions were discussed. At his Lordship’s suggestion also an 
association of Church workers was forined in every parish and 
district of the diocese. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company has forwarded donations of £20 
for the poor-boxes at several of the Metropolitan Police Courts. 


THE COURT. 


The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, with Prince Alfred and 
Princesses Marie, Victoria, and Alexandra of Edinburgh, 
arrived at Osborne yesterday week to pass Christmas. On 
Saturday the Queen paid her looked-for visit to Haslar 
Hospital, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
and Princess Beatrice. The Royal party was received with 
due honours, and was conducted round the wards by Admiral 
Sir Geoffrey Ilornby, with the chief hospital officials. After 
decorating the invalids with their several war medals, her 
Majesty returned to Osborne. In the evening the Queen gave 
a Christmas-tree, and herself distributed the gifts to the 
children of the tenantry and servants of the Royal estate in 
the Isle of Wight. ‘The Rev. Canon Prothero and Mrs. and 
Miss Prothero were present by invitation, and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the ‘household in waiting attended. - Canon 
Prothero performed Divine service on Christmas Eve at 
Osborne, her Majesty, and the Royal family staying with her, 
being present. Mr. Prothero joined the Royal dinner circle. 
On Christmas Day the Queen, the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Alfred and Princess 
Marie of Edinburgh were at morning service in Whippingham 
church. Mr. George Edward on ‘Tuesday submitted for her 
Majesty’s inspection the gold casket to be presented to Lord 
Wolseley of Cairo by the City of London. Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar has lunched with the Queen. In addition to 
the quilts sent by her Majesty to the Royal Victoria Hospital 
at Netley, two have been forwarded by Princess Christian, 
worked by herself. Mr. W. Fox, M.D., F.R.S., Physician 
Extraordinary to her Majesty, is appointed one of the Phy- 
sicians in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of Sir T. 
Watson, Bart., deceased ; and Mr. G. O. Rees, M.D., F.R.S., to 
be one of the Queen’s Physicians Extraordinary. Her 
Majesty’s alms were distributed at Whitehall as usual, pre- 
vious to Christmas, nearly 1200 persons receiving a sum 
varying from 5s. to 13s. each. 

Earl and Countess Dudley gave a children’s afternoon 
Christmas party at Dudley House on the shortest day, at 
which the Prince ‘and Princess of Wales were present, with 
Princes Albert Victor and George (who had the day before 
returned from Switzerland), and Princesses Louise, Victoria, 
and Maud of Wales. ‘Their Royal Highnesses arrived at San- 
dringham the next day ; and on Saturday the usual distribution 
of Christmas cheer was made to those dependent upon the 
Norfolk Royal estate ; all the members of the Royal family at 
Sandringham looking on, avd giving kindly words to those 
assembled. Divine service wus performed on Sunday at St. 
Mary Magdalene’s Church by the Kev. F. Hervey, the Prince and 
Princess and their family being present ; and on Christmas Day 
their Royal Highnesses attended Divine service at the parish 
church, the Rector being assisted by the Rev. J. N. Dalton, 
Princes Albert Victor and George’s tutor. It is stated that 
Prince Albert Victor will take up his residence at Oxford next 
term, when he will matriculate at Christ Church. A house 
has been taken for his Royal Highness in the Bradmore-road. 

The Duke and Duchessof Edinburgh have been to St. James’s 
Theatre ; and the Duchess hus been to the Court Theatre. 

The Duke of Albany was present at a concert given by 
Mrs. Sassoon recently, at the Public Hall, Walton-on-‘lhames, 
in aid of the Princess Mary’s Village Homes at Addlestone. 








HOME-MADE TOYS. 


A very pleasant and pretty exhibition took place a day or two 
before Christmas at Limmer's Hotel, the proprietor of which 
kindly lent the use of his large dining-hall to the editor of 
Truth, the well-known weekly journal, for this agreeable con- 
trivauce to promote an object of charity—the distribution of 
toys among the poor sick children in various London hospitals 
and in the London workhouses. During two years past, it 
has been the custom of that journal to offer prizes to its 
readers and subscribers, or to their boys and girls, for the 
inventionaund construction of the best home-made toys; and it 
was further proposed to devote any gifts of money that might be 
offered to the purchase of other toys, manufactured in the 
ordinary way, which should be given to the children in 
hospitals. ‘lhis invitation from the editor of Truth was so well 
responded to, at the Christmas of 1881, that a toy was given 
to every one of the little patients in the London hospitals on 
Chri-tmas Day of that year (numbering 1527), and some few 
large toys were presented for general use in certain of the 
hospitals. But as money continued to be sent in after the 
distribution had taken place, a large amount was left in the 
hands of the editor. It was therefore decided to devote this to 
the purchase of a dissolving view apparatus, with slides, and to 
lend it to the hospitals, workhouses, and various other charities 
for exhibition. Judging from the manner in which the different 
institutions have borrowed the lantern, and the requests now 
continually received for the loan of it, the purchase seems to 
have been highly appreciated. ‘the toys which were dis- 
tributed in that year were on exhibition at the Marlborough 
Rooms. It was thought that this year the distribution might 
be extended to the unfortunate children in the various London 
workhouses. This anticipation has been fully borne out by 


the subscriptions received to purchase the toys that were last 
week in the exhibition. There are, altogether, 1626 children 
in the London Hospitals at the present time, and 3755 in the 
workhouses, making a total of 5381. Each of these children 
will be presented with a toy, and, in afu.cion, each of the 
hospitals and each of the workhouses will receive two or three 
large and useful toys for the general use of the inmates. 

The most interesting part of the exhibition consisted of the 
home-made toys, many of which showed great ingenuity and 
cleverness. Some of these are represented in our page of 
Illustrations. We would direct particular attention to the Doll 
Nellie, which gained the first prize for dolls; and it may be 
added that this young lady was furnished with a very complete 
wardrobe, her bundle containing above twenty.articles of 
feminine wearing apparel, including changes of dress for 
indoor and outdoor wear, and a change of under-clothing. 
Another attractive object in the Exhibition was ‘‘the Cake of 
Cakes,’’ which was a giftfrom Messrs. Harris and Co., of Upper 
George-street ; it was 12 ft. in circumference, made of Scottish 
shortbread; and its top surface was divided into twelve com- 
partments, each containing a wise or kindly old Scottish 
proverb, fairly inscribed in letters of orange-peel. ‘Lhe 
miniature models of cottages, gardens, railways, and ships, 
that of a lawn-tennis party, the figures of animals and horse- 
men, and Zruth’s own magic lantern, will be noticed in our 

age of drawings. Among the donors were Mr. E. R. ‘lachell, 
fr. H. J. Patteson, Mr. H. Stuart, Sir P. Felis, Mrs. Nottage, 
and Mr. T. Smith; but Zruth will publish a full account this 


week. 








SHAKSPEARE IN THE STUDY AND ON THE STAGE, 
What arts has the reader of Shakspeare to set against the 
perpetual stimulus of the actor’s mental powers by the 
exercise of his culling? asks Mr. Henry Irving, in an article 
on ‘“Shakspeare on the Stage and in the Study,’’ in the 
January number of Good Words. ‘* Granted that it is impos- 
sible to realise a Shakspeare character, the actor may yet 
suggest beauties not evolved in the study, or clear away doubts 
which strike the reader as insurmountable. With his mind at 
a white heat, when new sparks of frenzy, new ideas, and 
illustrations are struck from it by the intellectual collision with 
his fellow-players, has the actor no special advantage over a 
student of even the finest perceptions? An eloquent look, a 
speaking gesture, or a suggestive pause, may be worth an 
infinity of foot-notes. One of the greatest charms to the 
spectator is to watch the by-play of the actor, to see the 
poison of Iago’s devilry stealing into Othello’s soul, to observe 
the gradations of passion, the transition of undoubting love 
into the slow agony of misgiving, and the frenzy of despair. 
How is the reader to realise in his mind’s eye what is actually 
depicted on the actor’s face? Can he ‘in a fiction, in a dream 
of passion, force his soul so to his own conceit, that from her 
working’ he can evolve all the features of a fine stage picture ? 
see the great Cesar, perturbed by presentiments of doom, or 
watch the coming of the tragedy in the looks of Brutus, 
Cassius, and Casca? Coleridge said that seeing Edmund Kean 
act was ‘like reading Shakspeare by flashes of lightning.’ 
Voltaire was amazed at the pathos of one of his own scenes, 
revealed to him by the voice of Le Kain; and it is no ex- 
aggeration, as Sir ‘heodore Martin says, to suppose that 
Shakspeare might have felt in the same way, had he heard the 
*Prithee undo this button!’ of Garrick in ‘ Lear,’’ or the 
‘Fool! fool! fool!* of Edmund Kean’s Othello. It was this 
same Edmuud Kean whose frenzied agony as Othello threw 
Byron into a swoon. What the Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, and 
Miss O’Neil, what Kean, Macready, and other players 
scarcely less eminent did to illuminate Shakspeare, we have 
learned from the records of the most competent critics.’’ 


The latest additions to Madame Tussaud’s exhibition in 
Baker-street are portrait models of the Prince of Wales and 
Lieut.-General Sir Archibald Alison. 

In an exhibition of Italian Art which wasopened in Glasgow 
yesterday week an unusual and highly successful effort lias 
been made in the acquisition of notable loans. The Zimes 
states that the works of art contributed to the exhibition are, 
indeed, of higher average than has ever before been exhibited 
out of London. When we state that the bulk of the objects 
consists of splendid original drawings by the great masters, 
engravings by Marc Autonio, an important series of quattro 
aud cinque-cento medals, fine Italian bronzes and majolica 
ware, rich textile fabrics, and embroideries of the Kenaissance, 
splendid damascened and chiselled armour, including the most 
magnificent specimen in existence—her Majesty’s Cellini shield 
from Windsor castle—it will be seen that this assembiage of 
art treasures is really rather of national than local importance. 
Probably it is scarcely known that Glasgow possesses a gallery 
of pictures, the property of the city, which unquestionably 
embraces the most important series of works by the anciené 
masters out of London. Among these pictures, amounting to 
about 120 in number, all genuine and authentic worksof great 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch masters, may be specified a clief- 
d’cuvre of Giorgione, one of the most important works out of 
Italy, and other scarcely less important works. 








J]RODRIGUES’ CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
v 42. PICCADILLY, LUNDON, W. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, ORMOLU, SEVRES CHINA, 
BRONZE, ALGERIAN ONYX, and OXIDIZED SILVER, 
from 218. to £10. 
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tl a large and choice assortment of ENGLISH, 
EN NESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, trom 6s. to £5. 


CABINETS |... 
"LIQUEUR STAND 


instractions, Is. | 





PORTRAIT ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 
A interleaved for Vignette and Cabinet Portraits. 4s. rd. to 
£5. Floral Albums, Scrap Allums, Presentation and hegi- 
mental Albums, Portrait pan and Screens in great variety. 


I ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS for 

Travelling, with silver, silver gilt, and plated fitt 
from £4 *. to £4); Souffles Gags, Waist Bags, Oiitiage Mags, aad 
Bags of all kinds, at very moderate prices,—42. Viceadtily. 


RevELGuEsS’ MONOGRAMS, 
ALMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS Diks 
nore paves es Cont Sreet renal cud Artistic Devign«< 

E-VAV. and ENVELOPES, brillla 7 z 
hand in Gold, silver, Bronze, and Colours. >< hae eameaae uy 
BEsT KELIEF 81TAMPING, any cotour. Is. per 100, 
er Pa Arr Note- Papers. 
SITING C. VLATE, ¢icganutiy Engray 
Superfine Cards printed, inna re ond ee 
ALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS OF FARE, GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDs. and INVITATIONS in every variety, 
HENRY BODRIGUES, 42, Piccadilly, London, 
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LFRED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill, , 
INVITES INSPECTION of aii that is new and beautifal 
in useful and vrnamental CHINA and GLAS=, including — 8.d. 
Dinner Services «** Cottage’’), 50 pieces .. ee so ee $ 
Dinner Services for 12 persons (lus pieces os ee “ 
China Dessert Services for 12 persons, Gilt, I7s., Ungilt 
Gilt China ‘Tea Services. 40 pieces, 12s. .. 2} 
China Breakfast Sets for 6 persuns.lls. .. 
Toilet Services (for washstandus), 6s. 6d., 58. . 
Ivory-tinted Stoneware Jugs, set of three, 1s. Gd. .. 
All really excellent patterns. 
Quart Decanters, good cut glass, 5s. per pair . 
Claret Decanters (with handle), 4s. each es 
Plain light Ciaret Glasses, well made, 6s. per doz. 
Wine Glasses, piain or cut, Ports and Sherries, per doz. 
Engraved Wine Glasses 0. a de 
*s, ruby bowl, 68. per doz. 
Tumblers, cut, 38. % 
Plain lizit Finger Glasses, taper shape + 
Descriptive Catalogue (incinding Kight Furnishing bstima 
encing at Five j 


., COMM el tree on application. 
ALFRED Bb. PEARCE, 30, LUDGATE-HILL. Established 1760. 


V ITREMANIE, 

Aneasy and inexpensive method of decorating wintowsin 
churches, public buildings, and private houses, by which may be 
produced the rich coiouring and beautiful designs equal ‘n 
appearance to real stained glass. Subs 


31s. Gl.. 428. Purtic ulars post-free. 
and SON, 243 (late 59), Oxford-street, Landon, 


CHROMO-PHOT IGRAPIY. 


The New Art enablin 
knowledge of either Painting or 
glasses, in imitation of China and Enamel 
Boxes containing every requisite, 28. 
Particulars pest-free. Specimens shown on application at the scle 
Agents.J. LARNAKD aud SON, 24), Oxford-street, Loudon, W. 
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FAMILIES.—Messrs. 


| JAY'S experienced Dressmakers and diilliners travel to 

any part of the Kingdom, free of expeuse to purchasers. 
| take with them Dresses and Millmery, besides patterns of 

Materials, at 1s. per yard and upwards, ali marked in plain 

urchased at the Warehouse 
Reasonable estimates are also ¢ 
household Mourning, at a great saving to large or small 
f milies. Funerals, at stated charges, conducted in London or 
JAY'S, Regeut-street. 


LIQUIDATION. 
‘They (THE ORIENTAL GOODS ordered from 
Agents in Japan and China, previons te the suspen. on 

of the firm, for the New-Year's Sale, have arrived, and are 

NOW ON VIEW, 
and 
MUST BE SOLD AT ONCE, REGARDLESS OF COST. 
By order of Trustee. 
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made, JAY'S. 
‘ - : THE LONDON GENEKAL MOURN 
superseding Diaplianie. REGENT-STREET, 


Address: 70 to 83, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


GUINEA BLACK 

| DAMASK SILK COSTUMES (with sufficient Silk tor re 
lndice incinded). Engraving of Messrs. JAY'S Five-and-a-ilaif 

’ | Guinea Costames forwarded on application, gratis. 

lattern of the quality of Si:k from which these Costumes are 
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ELVETEEN 
ib Black and ai! Colours at most moderate prices. 


Patterns post-tree. 
‘the wenr of every yard guaranteed. 


133 tol 39, Tnese Celebrated VELVE'TEENS 
are recoramended this Season in preference 
to those previously sold, 
They havea more Velvety appearance, and the name 
“LOUIS” 


being stamped on the back of every yard is 4 guarantee of wear. 
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are the 
L CUKE FOR RUPTURED. 
for VA here Wid oa have secured a beautiful assortment in Black and all Culours 
Surgical! Mechanician to St. bartholomew’s Hosnttel, 
43 (iate 42U), ONFORD-STREET, LONDON, 


T OUIS VELVETEEN. 

4 

This celebrate Velveteen may be had in Blacks and all 
LON MARCHE, BRIXTON, 8.W. 


The wear of every yard guaranteed. 
VYetierns vost-tree, 


TRUSSES | (WHARLES (ASK and (0. (Limited), 


which are supplicd- at most moderate prices at 
122, 124, 126, 128, 190, and 152, OXFORD-STREET; 
and 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, WELLS-STKEET, LONDON. 
Patterns post-tree. 





TEW-YEAR’S PRESEN''S to ARTISTS, 
Engineers, Architects, and Students. Write tor prospeouus, 
post-free.—LECHERTIEN, DALBE, sud UU., Ww, Leguute 


t, W. 
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NEW BOOKS AND ND PUBLICATION ‘S 
‘HATTO and WINDUS" S NEW NOVELS. 


Full Lists free by post. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL, 
K EPL IN THE DARK. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. With a Frontispiece by J. B. Millaia, R.A. 
2 vole., post &vo, 128, and at every Library 
“One of Mr, Trotlope's m +d ‘ttractive stories, told with all 
his crace and force.’’—scots 
By the came Author. © frown ‘Byo, Cay extra, 38. 6d, each, 
WAY WE LIVE NOW, nay PER INMANN. 
AMERICAN SENATOR, MARI N FAY, 


bh. STRANGE: A Story of the Primrose 

By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of 
Joseph’ rf toat,"’ &c, 3 vols., crown &vo. At every Library. 
* Emphatic sally an able and interesting book." — cademy. 


y Hann GOLDEN SHAFT. By CHARLES 
GIBBON. 3 vols. me Ang 
‘Excellent in every important respect ; t story is in- 
teresting. the plot is most ingeniously devised, the characters 
ere cleverly ce and dy drawn,” —Batun 
Review. 


REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. 8. 
INTER, Author of “ Cavalry Life,”’ &c. 3 vola., crown 
tvo. Atevery Library. 


IDEON FLEYCE. By HENRY W. 


ee ee UCY. 3 vols,, crown 8vo. Atevery Libravy. [Immediately, 
Kit: A Writ: AM EMORY. By JAMES PAYN, 
8 vols. P oe every Libra’ 


(Immediately, 
Harro and Winbus, Piccadilly, W. 




















NEW AND PUPULAR NOVELS, 
Now realy, at ail the Libraries, 


PPETTERE er YET FREE. By ALICE 


A STORY ‘OF CARNIVAL. By MARY 4 M. 
HOVPUS, Author of * Chimney Farm,"* 

EXCHANGE NO ROBUERY. By "Min ‘BETHAM- 
EDWARDS, Author of" y."' & 's., 21s. 

LIVED on b By Mrs. 

FOKRESTER. Third Edition, 1 

A GOLDEN BAR. By the ‘Author of “Christina 
North,’ 8 vols. 

Muxsr tnd 1 Heac KetT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


x 
4 Ae 4AM’ 
TEW NOVEL . by R. E FRAN II LON, 
Ascher « Olympia,” “ Strange Wate &e, uf 
“A REA UEEN,” is commenced in the Sonuary ities ; ot 
TIME, sae Srabiishine. 
london: Ketry and Co., 51, Great Queen-street, W.C.; and 
all Booksellersand Railway Stati ions. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No, 277, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY. With Lilastrations by George Du Maurier 
and W. Small. 


The Siege of Landen. (With. an illustration, ) By Henry James, 


le ding’ » Marriage. 

Bacchis in Granbunden 

The » Clergy of the Eighteenth Century. 

Alc 

The  D.vining Rod, 

Faust as» Puppet-hero. 

No New Thing. (With an Illustration.) Chap. XX1T.—Two 
— Offers. Chap. XX11.—Mrs. lrosser's sense of 


London : Surru, Ecpex, and Co,,15, Waterlvo-place. 


Now ready, 
Mrs. HENRY a 8 MAGAZINE, 


MN HE ARKGOSY, for JANUARY 
co wre NTS 
1, WINIFRED POWER. A New Illustrated Serial Story. 
Chap. 1. The Hatherley’s. Chap. 2. Dixe veries, Chap. 3. 
The Will. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards 
4. THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS, 
3. THE EBONY BOX. By Johnny Ludlow. 
4. AN OLD RHYME, 
6. THE CRUISS OF THE RESERVE SQUADRON. By 
« tharlee W. Wood. With Illustrations. 
6. NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE, 
7. THE EVE OF 8T. PARTRIDGE, By Jean Middlemass, 
6. STRESS OF WEATHER, 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
“The ‘ Argosy’ sails over golden seas.""—Daily Telegraph. 
* Always weicome,'—Derby Mere ury. 
“Full of well-written stories.”—Yarmouth Gazette, 
* bright aud pleasant."’—Land and Water. 
“One of the best of vur high-class magazines.’ 
World, 
* Vonéenaes every excelience.”"—lerby Mercury. 
st iustrated of all our mazazines.”’—Dublin Mail, 
«Johnny L —e 8 stories are almost perfect. Spectater, 
“Prsh, lively, Vigorous; full of clever dialy gue.” —Stamiard, 
* bot intere Mic Vanity Fair 
“4 tee re is Considerable merit ia Johnny Ludlow.'’—Saturday 


—Newsof the 


he 
“ Toorughly high in tone and healthy in character "— 
Guaiian. 

Kicnanyp Bewriey and Son, 8 New Burlington street, W. 


MIME 
For JANU AuY ' or publishing. 


ONT 
A Real Queen. By RK. E. Frencilion. 
Kteila. By Nelly Keith, 
Fugitive American Humour, 
Tenn yoonian Vhilo.ophy, By H.8. 8. 
Portia; By Passions Roc Tea, A Novel. By the Author of 
Puyilis, * * Mes. Geoffrey,” &c. Chapter X X11, 
Shadows trom an old Sun Vial. Ry Frederick Gale. 
A Story ot Marien Rock. By Hal Lowther. 
poune ‘Time's Clock, BB: rel. 
ew Costume Society and the Stage. By A. H. rau. 
Jiaunted He paves Ps J. Palgrave Simyoon. l'art | 
Vroferbs. By F. Ward, 
bivare the Partttud. 
london: Ketity and Co., 51, Great Queen-street, W.C.; and 
all bouvksellers. 
Messrs. WARD, Loc K, and CO. have pleasure in « annonncing 
that they have made arrangements for the puvlication of 


an ENGLISH a ‘ION of the 
TLARNTIC Wes TeELY. 


Vrice one Shilling 
tne JANUARY NUMBE ready zoth inst., commences A 
NE W VOLUME and will ER among other interesting 
contents, the following very attractive featu 
Tue first instalme ntofa comple ted Drematy a entitled 
MICHAEL ANGRIA: A TRAGEDY, 
te 
HENRY W ADSWURTH TH LONGFELLOW, 
Who was mvre than ter. years in writing this + Poem. 
AN AFTER BREAKFAST TALK 
By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
A SUMMER PILGRIMAGE, 
By JOUN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP, 
Outlines of an English Bamane ce 
By NAT HA Antone HAWTI 1OnNe. 
WAGNER'S PARSIFA 
By C HAKL is DUDLEY W NNER. 
Prospectus will be sent, post-free, on application, 
London : Wanp, Lock, and Uo., Salisbury- sjuare, B.C 








ld rice id Price 
T'wopence. ¥ ou HL. Twopence. 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL FOR YOUNG 
ENGLISHMEN, 

CONTENTS, 

HALFOWD, © OF DUNSTAN'S. Serial Story of Oxford Life, 


ted 
RIDIC ULA RESART Lv Ola Rhymes Re-dressed. 
“YOUTH” VARLIA 
THE NATURAL ist. a Tilustrated. 
FOL yy IN HAND: The Story of a Private “Coach.” Berlal 


“YOU tig te NATURALIST SOCIETY. 

BEASONABL E SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Illustrated. 
OUTH" SHORTHAND SOCIETY. 

OU . OF DOU RE rn sETICS. Illustrated. 


FOOTBALL AT HARROW, 
SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES, Illustrated 
v RIZE vad ae bt tar IONS, NUTES AND QUE Mes, CHESS, 
ACROS 
“YOUTH” PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
Every Tuesday, l’rice Twopence, 
Orvice or “ Yourn,”’ 172, Strand, W.C. 





By Dr. BAKR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Lnstitution 
fur Disenses of the Skin. Ninth Edition, post-tree, 58 stamps. 


{RUPTIONS ; their Rational ‘l'reatment, 
London: G. Hin, 154, Westuyluster Bridge-youd, 





Just published. price 1s., 


BAD BOY’S DIARY. The most 

langhable book of the Sexson, One reader says :—‘‘ 1 
received -ony of ‘A Bad Boy's Diary,’ and most of my family 
are killed with 1 ughter over it, Send another copy ab once ae 
I nope to dispose of the rest in the same happy way.’ (f all 
Bouksellers, at all Railway Bookstalls, and of ALFrep Hays, 
4, Royal Exchange-buildings, Cornhill, ‘and 26, Old Bond-street. 





Price Sixpence, bound in cloth, and gilt, 
APOLEON PRICE’S PERFUMED 
ALMANAC for 1883 is now read 
“ Public Opinion says:—" A pretty toy, with all the advan- 
tages of « boni-fide almanac.” ‘Sweet as a moss rose.”— 
Morning Post, 
Napo.gon Paice and Co., 27, Old Bond-street qeaten, W.; 
and Messrs, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, an 





Just issued, Ninth Edition, large 8vo, pp. 722, price 8s., 


y 
T OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
wer Foun SICIAN, 

. PULTE and EPPS. 
Revised, ws th Impartan ‘additions, and many new remedies, by 
NGTON maha L.R.C.P., M.R. 

Dianne: ‘—Oonrel Diseases—-Casual ‘Diseases—Cutaneous 
Diseuses—Fevers—Aflections of tthe Mind—the Head—the Eyes— 
the Ears—the Nose—the Face, Lips, and Jaws—the Teeth, Gur 8, 
and Mouth—the Windpipe and Chest—the Stomach and Bow 
the Urinal and Geni yh of Women—Treatment 
of -palldren—Anatomy and Physiology—Hygiene and Hy:iro- 
pathy—Materia Medica—Domestic Surgery—Medical and sur- 

ical Appliances—Dislocations and Luxations—Fractures - 

J)}omeary—Index, 

Jame* Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly; and 48, Threadneedie-st. 





Now ready, Fifth and Enlarged Edition, 200 pages, 
post-free, Halt-a-crown, 
DISEASES OF THE 


BLADDER AND PROSTATE, 


[pcleding certain obscure affections of the Uriuary Organs 


in both sexes. 
By DAVID JONES, M.D., 

Founder of, and Physician to, the Home Hospital, Dean-strect, 
Soho, ‘The work contains, illustrative diagrams of the Cure of 
8TON E without G utting. pain, «r danger, and numerous suc- 
cosstally-tre ated cases hitherto regarded incurable. 

London: Simpxin, Marsa, and Co., Sta’ ioners’ Hall-court ; 

and ©, Mirouett and Uo., Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


NHROAT AFFECTIONS and 
HOARSENESS.—All suffering from irritation of the 
FA hroat end Hearseness will be agreeably sur ey t the almost 
jr imedi® relief afforded by the use of BROWN'S BRONCH! AL 
TROCHES. These famous “lozenges” are seld_ by all respect- 
able Chemists in thiscountry, at Is. 144. per Box. People troubled 
with a“ hackingcough,”’ a” slight cold,”’ or bronchial affection» 
cannot try them too soon. as similiar troubles, if allowed ty pro- 
Kress, result in serious Pulmonary and Asthmatic affections. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZEN GES 
CURE COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
ical testimony states that no other medivine is so effectun 
in ey cure of these dangerous maladies. One Lozenge alone 
sease, They contain no opium nor aay vivlent drug. Sold 
fal all Chemis! » in nists, in Tins, Is. 14d. 








and 28. 9d 
Pore COUGH H.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROUCATION, 

The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. Sole 
Wholesale Agenta, W, EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victor a- 
street (formerly a 7, St. Panl's- churchyard), Londun, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by inost Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


(HOLDS CURED BY 
])® DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 


Anti-Vatarrh Sineliing-Buttie. 
ALKARAM Cons. 
( ‘OLDS. 
7 


A LKARAM, 
A LKARAM, C LDS. 


| F inhaled on the firstsymptoms, ALKARAM 
will at onte arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 

hour, Sold by all Chemists, 26, 9d. a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 

care of Messrs. F Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., B.C. 








and RHEUMATI 
excruciating pain is quickly 
tii cote and Care! in # few days by 
" ip Celebrated’ Medicine 
G 0 U T ‘ 1 we Pills require no restraint of 
diet derinn their use. and are certain te 
prevent the disease attacking any vital 


Pid by all Chemists at Is. id and 
‘2s. fl. per Box. 


(POWLE'’s PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
VILLS for FEMALES. Sold in Boxes. Is. 14d. anc 

2m Wl, of all Chemists, Sent anywhere on receipt of "ts or 34 

stamps by the maker, BE. 1. TOWLE, Chemist. Nottingham. 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OLNTME NT. 

. The Pills purify the Wood, correct all disordersof the 
liver. stomach, Kidneys, and bowels, The Qitment isuurivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old Wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 


B LAIR’S THE GREAT REMEDY ior GUUT 


P ILLS. 








~ SUF PEBERS from INDICES ae 

@nd DYSVEMDSIA will in 

LAU tol Lt ie at ry x 

tr meal, will cause 
‘ ‘ 4 i Uatiral digestion of the food, without 
| DIGESTION. disturvting the organisn, of the 
miach. It is most agreeable to the 
can be taken in wine or 

ater, or dry up -n the tong 

ian low Dectors, 10,000 
he entire Medical Press, have cer- 
ifie:! as to the remarkable efficacy of 
VACTOPEVTINE, It is rational in 
ie theory of its action, and cures ail 
rae rs of the Dix estive Orgaus. 
n T sold by all 
4 4s. td. in Gunce 
"opnmp D . wi measure at- 
D* SI EI STA. ached, Each Bottle contains forty- 
Sent lWe-grain doses, LACTOVEP- 
TINE is prepared seleiy by JOUN 
i. RICHARDS, Laboratory, Great 

Bussell- street, Loudon. 


‘AMAR INDIEN GRILLON, 
For CONSTIPATION, | 
“" HEADACHE, 





TF‘,AMAR INDIEN GRILLON, 


A LAXATIVE AND REFRESHING 
UIT LOZENGE, 
UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY T he FACULTY. 
MAMAR INDIES GRILLON. 
f Box, stamp included, 
iby, ull Chemists and Druggists, 
Wholesale, id LON, 69, Queen-street, London, E.C. 
ELECTRICITY 15 LIFE, 
YULVERMACHER’S “GALVANISM 


ty xf , CHIEF RESTOURER OF IMPAIRED 
aie ENERGY.’ 





ot) 
18, we Powetional Disorders. sent pust- tree fur 
ee stampaon application 
IL? UL vane ACHER'S GALYV ANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
14, Regent-street, London, Ww. 


r r 
Nt UDA VERITAS.—GRE Y HAIR restored 
by this specific; after which it grows the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequatled asa dressing; it causes growth, arrests 
falling. and UT's use deties detection. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. One trial will convince it has no 
equal. Price lug. éd., of all Chemists and Hairdressers. ‘Tes- 
timonials free.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


1 OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 

HALK WA8SH.—For producing the beautiful —— colour 
so much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, 6d. 
and los. 6d., of all principal Perfumers and Che mulste throughout 
the world.—Agents, K. OVEN DEN and 5ONS, London. 


HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA DRESS 
\ SHIRTS.—A Large Stock, ready made, in Fight different 
Sizes and Three diflerent Qualities, to wear with one stud or 
three, 7s. id., 88. 6d., %. Od, each. lu single buacs, ready fur 
use.—41, Poultry, Londun. 


7GIDIUS.—The AXGIDIUS SHIRT, the 

4, only Woollen Fabric that will not shrink in washing. 

Made from the finest wool, soft as silk and elastic; there is no 

flannel made that will not shrink. A shirt that has been worn 

twelve months, and washed forty times, can be seen at Ford's 

Eureka Shirt Warehouse, Bingle bhirts, 13s, 6d,; three, S78, 6d. 
Patteyns and self-mensure fre 

h. FORD qud Ou. 4}, Poultry, London, 

















J YUN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 


have gained the HIGHE=T AWARDS at 
all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
RITIONS, including the Gold Medal at the 
New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; the Two 
Gold Medals for Uprights and Grands, Mel- 
bourne, 1881; the First Prize, Queensland, 
lseu ; the Two First Special Prizes, Sydney, 
1880; the Legion of Honour, Paris, 1x78, &, 


J) OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
of the previous honours 
” ene o by the 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS are :— 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONUUR and GOLD 
MEDAL, South Africa, 1877. 

THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR 
and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Vhila- 
delphia, 1876, 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE. 

THE GOULD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA UF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition. 1869, 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867, 

THE RIZE MEDAL, London, |e2, &c, 


OUN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SUSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and Iss), 
throughout kurope aud America, 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE promt 
ris, Nov, 4, 1878, 

“ I have attentively Pb he the benuti- 

ful pianos of Messrs. Johan Brinsmead and 
Sens that sre exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
bationsl Exhibition of 1878, L consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced 

fr m the suftest to the must powerful tones, 
These excellent pianos merit the Srpre- 
bation of all artists. as the tune is full as 
well as sustained. and the touch isof pertect 
evenness throughout its entire range, 
answering to every requirement of the 
pianist, 














J OHN 


“Cu. Govnop,” 


J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
. PATENT SOSTENEN'TE PIANUS. 
* Paris, Sept. 8, 1878, 
“We, the undersigned, certity that, after 
having seen snd mest conscientiously ex- 
amined the Engiish Pianus at the Universal 
Exhibition of Isis, we find that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Viauere of the house ot 
Brinsimead, 


** NICOLAS geet 
3 d 





Antoine pe Konraxt, Court 
Visuisl Ww tue Kinperor ol Germany. 


yas 
JUUN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
e PATENT SUSTENENTE PIANOS. 
* 1 have pleasure im oxprossing my opinion 
that the Varis Exhibition Model Grawi 
Pianofortes of Messrs. Joba fA. and 
Sons are unsurpassed. The tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 
ordinarily powerful; the touc ch respons to 
the faintest and to the m st trying -trains 
on it, and the workmanship |s is simply 
perfect. . Kune.” 


UVUN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SUSTENENTE PLANUS. 
“ IMustrated Louden News.” 

“The principle of the Brinemead firm is 
to give the Dest plane ot its kind the best of 
muterials, the best of care, the bestuf Luste, 
and the best vf finish, and this is why the 
Manufactory in hentish jth sends duwn 

y pianos pertect in 
aastic in ye with 








that is a joy for ever.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PALENT SUSTENENTE PIANOS. 
*“ Daily Chronicle.” 

“In tone the imotrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet. and in touch the very per- 
fection of lightness, Messrs. Brinswead way 
certainly be cuongratuiated upon their suc- 
cess. 








OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT sUSTENENTE PIANOS. 
* Morning Advertiser.” 
“The Legion of Houvur. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs, 
Johu rinsmead and Sens ab the Maris 
Exhibition of 1878, the founder of the firm 
has been created Chevalier of the Legiun of 
livnvur,”’ 


. . 
BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PALEN'T SUSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“Daily News.” 

“A new Pianoturte, recently manufac- 
tured by Mesers. John Brivsmead and 
duns, claims nutice, nut only on account of 
its beauty aud richness vf tone, but spe- 
Ciasly for some ingenious mechanical novel- 
ties, the most important beng the addition 
of w third pedal, by means of which the 
sound of any note or netes may be alinost 
oe tinitely fh mon oy at the will of the 
pis ‘Thus’ bass nutes may be sustained 
Bree ‘being struck by the left hand, 
which may then be takem away, and, 
with the right hand, Boge 3 ann age the 
must brilliant  stacca! poo thus 
fiving Bilnust, the peed 0} four "hands. 
The patent ‘check-repeater action,’ a 
speciality of Messrs, Brinsmead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
the most rapid reiteration of the same 
note; the facility of the key movement in 
general beiug such that glimcando passages 
can be executed with such perfect ease as 
to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by 
@ peculiar construction of the seunding- 
board, another improvement being the 
systein of Drea by which the vibrations 
are increased Ken rendered sympathetic. 
The Pianotorte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and power, a massive structure 
rendering it less liable to vet out of tune 
than usual ; aud theinstrumentis altugether 
calculated to extend the reputation of its 
makers,”* 


BRINSMEAD 
PIANOS 

may be obtained of ali the principal Musicsellers, 

Prices trom 40 guineas to 360 guineas. 


18, 20, 22, WIGMORE-S REET, London, W., 


and 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,’ 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W, 


ILLUSTRATED Lists FREE. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS, 





Jy OHN 





J OUN and SONS’ 





NEW MUSIC. 


[THE MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 
will contain :—Tie New Year—" Elijah: a Comparison of 
the Original and Rey ise:! Seores—The G+ — » Ua rs: Rossini— 
Conventional Music—Cry otal Palace, Royal Albert H Hl, and Mou 
day Vopular Concerts, &c.— Music in Cambridge, Birmingham 
Yorkshire, and Bristol—Reviews: Thomas's © Franqoise de 
Rimini,” &.—Foreign andi Jountry News, &c. Price 3d.; post- 
free,44. Annual Subscription, 4s., including p. stage, . 


‘Ts, MUSICAL TIMES for JANUARY 
1 contain Four Hymns by JOSEV’M BARNBY. ‘Tue 
music, pith jd. 








Saturday, Jan. 6, 188%, 


‘THE MUSICAL REVIEW. A Weekly 
Musical Journal to be published every Saturday. Price id. 
Annual 8ulscription, maading Bote e, 19s. id. 
ffice, 1, Berners-street, V 


IFE OF MOZART. By OTTO JAHN. 
Faye oe ag oa bay katie by Panline D. Town emi. in 
Dew at in ae ve Portraits, and Preface by Geuige Grove, 








NEW SACRED SONG BY GOUNUD, 
OWER AND LOVE. A Sacred Song. 
e Words written by the Rev. J. Troutbeck ; the Mu “IC. 
in whic 4 ‘x embodied the melody typical of the Re teeiner, from 


the oratorio, “ The Redemption,” composed by CU. GUU NUD. 
Price 28, net. 


NATIONAL NURSE RY RUYMES AND 
4N suNGs. By J. W. E Lier. With 65 Llustrations, 
and elegantly bound, Cloth «ii 4. 

List. f works suitable for Gastconne presents sent, post-fiee, 
on application. 

London: Novero, oer and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. ; and 
80 and 81, Queen-street, E .C. 


I OBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
N USICAL FACTS 
** Essential to success in examination,’ 
Compiled by A. M. BROWNw. bu. net 
JYEGONES | New Song. Written and 
Com d by G. CLIFTUN BIN AM. “ diust becomes 
favourite. orice 2a, net. — ee wis 
OLLY. New Song. By Miss PHILP. 
In FandG. 2. tach net. “In this taccuted compo er's 
happiest vein.” ¢ 
TNARANTELLA For Piano Solo. By 
ETIENNE LA IDE y " qi _ 
ind by ereepemee UDEY, 2s. net. “ Brilliant, easy, showy 
}“ ‘ANTASIA ON AIRS FROM *“FAUST.” 
yG F. WEST. 2s. net. “Mr. West’ s name is suilicicnt 
pam. 4 for the excellence of this jaa ment.’ 
"IX,HE RHINE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. Son A 
-  fromCALDICOTt"s Cantata, “A Rhine * 2s, ne 
« Equal to Mr. Caldicutt’s be: st praiue tions."” a 
POUJOURS PRET ! Marche Militaire. By 
MICHAE sL WATSON. Is. 6d. net, * Eusy, taking, sure 
tv be popular,” : 
SANG TO MY HEART. Song. By a 
new and tule uted writer. 28. net. “Cleveriy written, in 
the popu'ar styl ‘ 
*ayment. as Dove. received in post t: $ \y 
° ord r, 6, New Burl; tea at ect, Eaneion, ¢ ; v ae 


Rcorprs LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
deve LAST DREAM. | Song. 











* Concerts, 
“Publish ed in four 


AS Yuaie GO PAST. Song. Words by 
H.Con Music by FRED yi VED ub- 
listed in three e keys. Net 28) if ERIC i oe 


OVED AwD LOST. Ballad. Words 
by Edward Oxenford; agg 0. - . 
rial? Published in three keys. te ra Cee 


QLEEP ON, DEAR LOVE. | Serenade. 

k? Words by D Arey Jaxone; Music by CIRU PINSUTI. 

Bane by Miss Rusa Leo every where. Published in two keys. 
a 


VV HEN PASSIONS TRANCE. Song. 

ris by Percy Shelley; Music by Miss MAUDE 
WHITE. Sung by Mr. Santley and Miss Santle o keys. 
Net 2s, Ricorvt. 205, Regent street, a 


in NELLIE POWER’S GREAT SONG, 
a TIDDY-FOL-LOL, 
as sung by her wight y in the ary Lane Pantomime, 
is published by 
re: SHEARD, 192, HIGH HOLBORN, 


ere also may be obta 








wh 
As THE S 
TIDDY-F J a8 yw. G. BATor. 
‘ A Ue. y ALPHONSE I TOG ir 
“TIDDY-FOL- LOL” WAL ives é> ALVHONSI UR. 


A'l 
“TIPDY-FOL LOL” GALOP. By ALPHONSE LATOUR 
All beautifuily Lilustrated in Colours. Post-free, 24 LAToUR. ch. 


[DALMAINE’S PIANOS, HALF PRICE. 
In consequence of @ change of marine rship, th ” 
this splendid stock, perfected w ith wll the vate oh me nate uf the 

ay—viz., steel frame, overstrung, trichord througiout. check 
action, &e. , is now offered at haif price by this Joug-standing 
beg of abe years. a peat ih in order bo effect a speedy sale 
1e easies' rms arrange with te n year é 4 
Cottages: i hire, ans fiv'to years’ warranty ‘V'richord 
ass0. ey r ‘lnss4.. £26 Class6 .. £25 





: £22 | Class5.. £30 | Class7 .. 
American Urgans, best Class, trom £5. sais = 
“ arriage ivee an‘ all risk taken to any station in England. 
‘ D XLMAINE and CU., 91, Finsbury-pavement, Mvorgate, 





LARKE’S MINIATURE THEATRES, 
ready for Acting, with Characters, Scenes, Lamps, ae 
Slides, “ Smuggler,” 7s. Gd.; “Aladdin,” lus, d.; “Miller and 
his Men,”’ J2s., carriage-free, lliustrated Catalogue, Theatres, 
Models, and Magic, one star mp. , 
H. G. CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, 


ST. RAPHAEL, between Hyéres and Cannes. 

HOTEL tag BEVAGS: —Su aperor position. full south 
facing the sea ge garden of orances and eucalyptus. 
Pension tor families. “Highly recommended, 


S'. RAPHAEL, between Hyéres and Cannes. 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS.—Finest position, full south, 
facing the sea. Highly recommended to E nglish and American 
families, Carriages for excursions. —Sequir. P roprietor. 


Qt. RAPHAEL, between Hyéres and Cannes. 
Pid ital HOTEL > TAL i oe L, Ou Mediterrancan, full 

erith, Same climate as Nice aud Cann iy 

Eug ‘ish church.—A. Borits. Dire pctor. ee ee. 


V “ALESCURE, near ST, RAPHAE L, 
bebwonn Hyéres and Caunes. 

A lovely spot, away from ‘the sea. Magnificent view of the 
ope terrancan ate On TONES Thoroughly sheltered 
position, Second to none on the KL DRA as 
climate. English church. Ladies" schvol, rieennehdem ad 

v HOVEL, VALESCURE, 
now open, Every moderu comfort aud sanitary improvement. 


A NN Vz _L Soa Ty. oR, 
EBENHAM and | FREEBODY beg to 


announce that their ANNUAL STUCK TAKING 3 SALE 
will commence on MONDAY, JAN. 1, 
the Be Si Age and be coutinued during 
n consequence © se extension and alte 
Premises now progressing, that portion ieee ona, ne 
Mantle Departament is now rs pode and, ip vider to reduce the 
Stock and avoid damage during the rebuit ling, the Goods in all 
departments will be worked at UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 
Attention is specially directed to the Made-up Departments, 
which contain useful and inexpensive items as weil as elaborate 
Models, in Mantles, Furs, Silk aud Material Costume 3, Millinery, 
Lace. and Children’s Dresses and Jackets, and to seve ral im- 
irteat lots iv the Silk and Material Departinents greatly below 
weet prices, ae veemalulng Stock of Fancy Goods in P Insh, 
ather, Brass, and varivus vbjects iu PY 
pres ry Be pany ij Pottery aud China, will be 
Detailed Catalogue on ayglication 
‘HAM and FREER 
Wigmore-sircet and Welbeck-stuect 1 Cale, W. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


Now READY. 


OLANTHE; or, the Peer and the Peri. 
Messrs. GILBERT and SULLIVAN'S NEW OPERA. 
Now being performed at the Savcy Theatre, with unprecedented 


success. 

VOCAL SCORE net 

PIANOFORTE. S01, O (Arranged by Rertheld ‘Tours) net 
THE BOOK OF THE WORDS, 1s. 


Riss owes isk  DALBERT. 
SrAvsi.Le ee 
CERS .. $6! ced dere” BO 
WALTZ ee 
POLKA 


uous SHALL PART US. ea es 

LORD CHANCELLOR'S ‘sond: “A Very 

beg eeeces ‘a? oo ee 

TO MYSELF, SAID I" ee . ° 
pe ee aca ‘NOBLY BORN :. ee ee 
WH BRITAIN REALLY RULED THE WAVES 

IN sien TO US YOU P. DON’T GO. Duet, with 

accompanime a oo o - 

OH, PROOLISH FAY (* Oh, Captain Shaw”) eo ee 


M’S SELECTION, as played by ait'the 
Ayr —— for the Pianoforte .. 





rr Pee eee 
eo °ec°0°0909 © oscoSo 


‘T 
Mili 
KUHE'S NTA ee oe a .- 
BOYTON SMITH: 3 ‘pANTAS 

BERTHOLD TOURS’ MARCH ‘O¥ THE PEERS :: 
BERTHOLD TOURS’ MARCH IN dante ap Or First 


ACT 0 
SMALLWOOD'S EASY FANTASIA 
CHAPPELL an 





Sela 
“eo coco 


d Co., 50, New Bonii-street ; ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


(1882) oF 
CHAPPELL'S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


contains the follow ing ? palar ae Music :— 

Nearest and Dearest Waltz Charles D’ Albert. 
The Torpedo Galop .. ee Charles D’ Albert. 
Olivette Waltz Charles DL’ Albert. 
The Cigarette Polka pha ia ane ar 
England Quadrilles.. Charles D' Albert. 
b Charles D’ Albert. 
Charles D’ Albert. 
Karl Meyder. 
Alphons Beck. 
Mert Morley. 


The Clan Alpine Lancers — 
3 and 15, Poultry. 


Pri iSe One Shilling: postage free, 
Crarrett and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W. 


‘THE CHRISTMAS DUET NUMBER 


(1882) oF 


HAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


contains hoe following ee pu lar Dance Music, 
AR ken AS Site 
itverse om ndrill . Charles D’ Albert. 
Caroline Lowthian. 
og ee 
K 


Charles 1 roeets 

p . Charles D’ Albe 

rice One shilling; postace free, 1s. 2 

London: CuaPrett and Co., 50, New Bond-street, W.; 
and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


TP VAN WINKLE, a 





ee earts 
The Tor edo 





New Romantic 
Oper: glish Version by H. Farnie; Music by 
ROBERT P Le Nt QU ETTE (Composer of * Les Civches de Corne- 
ville"). Now being performed with enormous success at the 
Gomeds Theatre. 


VOCAL SCORE. . 
PIANOFORTE SOLO..  ¢ .- 

DANCE MUSIC BY CHARLES D’ALBERT. 
GRETCHEN WALTZ.. 4 
RHINE FAY WALTZ, RIP VAN WINKLE Quab- 

BILLE, LANCERs, POLKA, and GALL 4 

All beautifully Tidetected.) 
NYAS BIEN fy “FAVOURITE AIRS. ‘Arranged alist 


En SONG ‘(True Love from o'er the Sea), 
s Violet Cameron . © 
TWILIGHT oH ADOWS. Sunz by Miss Violet Cameron... 
All the above sent postage tree half p 
‘Cuareace port Co., 0, New Bu ud-street, 7 and is Poultry, E.C. 


HAPPELL and CO."S NEW SONGS. 


Hyman to Go i the " ather Alfred Piatti. 
Su the greatest success by Mr. Santiey. 
Little Head .. Maude Valérie White. 

Miss Santley at the Popular Concerts. 

oe Berthold Tours. 

ung by “Miss Annie oO 

‘ rthold Tours. 

Sang by Mr. Edward Toe. 

ae Lowthian. 


40 
40 
40 


Ye Cupids Dro 
Sung t 

Echoes .. 

Deep and True 


Gates of the West oe oo 
Thine Alone eo ee ee H. Behrend. 
d. net) .. + re H. ined. 
és . Il. Behrend. 
Sung t ry Mr. F. King. 
Price 2s. each ne’ 
50, New oak ebneet: and Bs, Poultry, E.C. 


est Cl 


Fa 
AEI (Evermore 


Cuarrett and Co., 


[HE VOCAL MELODIES OF SCOTLAND. 
By FINLAY DUN and JOHN THOMSON. Revised and 
bault Dibdin. Complete in one vol. (con- 
Ful l-size music plates. Handsome civth, 
ind, net; extra, 25s. net; morocco eiegant 
Hi = M: aje sty the Queen), 42s. n 
trom its lyrical attractions, this handsomely 
rinted voiu is highly interesting from a lite on | and 
ipliographica! point of view.” *—Illustrated London News 
Paterson and Sons, 27, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Cuar PELL and Co., 0, New Bond-street. 


SEC JONDHAND PIANOFORTES. 





Re-edited by E. Ri 
taining 10 x 
5s. net; half-t 
(as supplied t 
“Quite aps 





(CKHAPR ELL~“and CO. have on View 
very Description of PIANOFORTES by the best 
urned from hire, to be Seld at greatly 
for Cash; or may be purchased on the 
Three-Years’ System. 
OH APPE LL PIANOFORTES from 15 
guineas. 
PIANOFORTES, 


guineas. 


COLLARD from 35 


JyBABD PIANOFORTES, from 38 guineas. 
A 
PkoADWoOoD PIANOFORTES, from 35 


guineas, 
C HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, Single and Double Overstrung 
Trichord and Check Action, from 35 to 1 guineas 
( ‘ERMAN PIANOFORTES, from 
guineas. 


REED COMBIN 
ORGANS 


anual, from 66 guineas. 
uals aud pedais, from 120 guinsas, 
‘mac ytors for blowing, trum 8 guinexs. 


30 





sa A and VATION 
Ww ith n 
Wi 

Hydrauli 


(moue GH and WARREN’S ORGANS have 
ed by the most eminent musiciansin Eng- 


land to be ae r © all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


a GH and WARREN’S AMERICAN 
; A combination of pipes and reeds which dg 
y the most severe changes of temperature. 
tion, handsome in design, and vf great 
darability. 
From 18 to 225 guineas. 
Secor ad-hand from j2 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 


Cus PEL L and COS THREE-YEARS’ 





SYSTEM of HIKE of PIANOFOKTES, 
Halt MONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, 
by which the Justrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the Ilirer at the end of the third 
ear. Vianofortes, from 2gs. Harmoniums, 
rom £1 6s.; and Ameriean Organs, from 
Z1 16s. a Quarter. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S PIANINOS, ‘from 


20 guineas. 





{HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 
COTTAGE P'TANOFORTES for Ocean Steamers and 
Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 guineas. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S Early English 


PIANOFORTES, artistically designed Ebonised Cases, 
from 45 guineas, 

















NEW MUSIC. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S_ Iron Double 
hee ene PIANOFORTES, Check Actions, &c., from 60 


(SBArEALL and ©0O.’8 ALEXANDRE 


HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, or Drawing-Rooms, 
from 6 to 150 guineas; or, on the 'I'hree- Years’ System, from 
£1 58. per quarter. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN, 
Seven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave Coupler. 
Elegant Carved ¥ Valnut Case. bo guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CENTENNIAL 
GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets ot Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes, 85 guineas. 


NSTRUMENT'S by ALL MAKERS may be 


HIRED or fee on the a Shave Years’ System. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond- street. 
City Branch, 15. *Poultry, E.C. 


“WILLIAMS’S LATEST 
° PUBLICATIONS. 


SCAR Bren pe oye NEW 
he at i moses 

bis VON Ay (®AR 
¥ IMMER (FOR EV Ee 
i EnEWOHL fF. AREWELL). 
ONLY FOR THEE. Waltz. 


— Each of the above, 2s. net. 
T.HE OLD AND THE YOUNG MARIE. 


By F. E. WEATHERLY and FREDERICK H. COWEN. 
Price 2s. net. 

















WALT. 


Tine). W Ww aieen. 
Wy alze: 
Walz 
The finest Waltz of this popular 








CANTATA SERIA BUFPFA. 
‘ABRIEL GRUB. The Story of the 
Goblins who stole a EG Adapted from Charles 
Dickens's story in “ Pickwick" by Frederic Wood; Music by 


GEO. FOX. 2s. 6d. net. 
London: B. Wituiams, 60, Paternoster- -row. 


J L. ROECKEL’S NEW SONGS. 
e OF COURSE oa by Weatherly), in F and G. 
COWSLIPS (W re Miss Burnside), in C and E flat. 
ngton. 
AE, = D and E flat. 


ON THE BEACH afr bane 
Mise Hope: Glen 
SOMEWHERE ay of a M. Mark Lemon). in Cand E flat. 
fiss Clara Samuell. 
TWO GR EYES € Wo 


arate Sherri 


EY rds by M M. Mark J Lemon), in F and G. 
THE FIRST OF MAY (Words by Miss Burnside), in C and E flat. 


~ + = + 
MIZTON WELLINGS’ NEW SONGS 
DREAMING (Words by E. Sasuieea) in C, E flat, and F. 
Sung by Miss Clara Samuel, 
FORGET, FORGIVE ( Words by C. Dick), in B flat, C, and G. 
or LUI? eT a MUCH : Words by Hugh Conway), in E flat, F, 
nd G « by Mr. Redfern Hoilins. 
TELL Sie AGAIN TWords by Hugh Conway), in B flat, C, and D. 
Sung by Miss Clara Myers. 
WEAVING (W nds by Oxenford), in C,E flat, and F. 
ung by Miss José Sherrington 
DO YOU REMEMBER (we “ds by Weatherly), in E flat and F. 


h 2s. 
N 


Exyocn and Soxs, }9, Holles-street, w. 


ETZLER and _ CO.’S CHRISTMAS 

ALBUM OF opubers sa ca Pre 

Garden Party Polka Charles ee 

Princess Toto Lancers oe R. Herz 

zrelots Polka R. de ¥ ‘ilbac. 

La Reine — Papillons Valse —. 

Bon-Bon Polka . R. He 

»rincess Toto Quadrille :: Charles Geatrey. 
io Quadrille .. o itrauss. 


Boccaccio Polka. . . J. M. Coward. 
Nina Valse Emile Waldteufel. 


Complete in handsomely llinminated Cover. Price 1s.; or, 
free, 13 stamps. 
Merzzer and Co., $7, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


N ASKS AND FACES. By MOLLOY. 
New ae Words by F. E. Weatherly. In C, contralto 
or baritone ; soprano or tenor. Post-free 24 stamps. 
Merz_er ad Co. 37, Great Mariborough-street, Lon ion, W. 


HE AMERICAN ORGAN JOU RNAL. 
A series of pieces, Sacred and Secular, by the best com- 
ysers, easily and effectively arranged, with all the stops care- 
Pally 5 Edited by J. M. Coward. Price, 3s. each number. 
Contests, No. 6. 
Nazareth ee oe ee ee ee 
Voluntary ee oe o- 
Nocturne oe oe ee ee 
Lost Chord... os ee . oo 
I would that my Love os ee Mendelssohn. 
Turkish C shorus (“* Irene Ch. Gounod. 
METZLER and | Co.. 37, Great *Martborough steel, London, w. 
1 OMBERG’ § celebrated TOY SYMPHONY 
and HAYDN’S celebrated TOY SYMPHONY, as 
formed by Sir Julius Be ite Arthur Sullivan, and all 
ce iebrated music sans i ames’s before the 
Edited b. 














Ch. Gounod. 
Himmel, 
Cowen. 
Macfarren. 


part (extra), Is. fd. net. The Toy Instru-nents all tuned and 
properly regulated, comprising Twelve Instruments, price 2 gs. 





THE WALTZ OF WALTZES. 
TJALSE VENITIENNE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


I: YMILE WALDTEUFEL’S LATEST 
SUCUESS. 

Playea at the Promenade Concerts, Covent-garden, 
and the Crystal Palace, and received with the greatest 
enthusiasm; will be included in every bail pro- 
gramme during the present season. Pianoforte Sulo, 
2s. net; Duet, 28. net; Septet, Is. 4d. net; Fall 
Orchestra, 28. net; Brass Band, 2s. net; Military 
Band, 5s, net. 


\ ETZLER and CO., 
eS 3, 


Great Marlborot igh- street, London, W. 





Now being danced at all the fashionable Balls in Paris and 
Vienna. 


(THE COTILLON. 
Sixty selected Figures by Ch. Perrin, Jun., with 
Diagrams and Full ee tor their Perfurm- 

ance. Wort-free, 2s. ted. 





NEW LISTS NOW READY. 
PFANOGFO RTES, 


By the best E. nglish and foreign makers, returned from 
hire, at greatly reduced prices. 


PHANOE ORTES, 


By Bord ot Paris. “New list at reduced prices. 
MERICAN ORGANS, 
By Mason and Hamlin and other makers, returned from 
hire, at reduced prices. 
By Alexandre and other makers, at reduced prices. 
N ECHANICAL PIANOFORTES 
guineas. 
ME?ZLER. and CO., 


FARsONrUMs, 
Viaying 10 tunes, price 35 guineas; 20 tunes, price 45 
37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


prscrosrss for HIRE or for SALE, 
from 25 guineas upwards.—JOHN BR CAVE POL oa 
wanu- 


SONS, 33, Great Pulte eney- street, Golden-square, W 
assis 45, Horestiery-£ road, Westminster. 


LEYEL WOLF F and CO.’8 PIANOS. 
Every description of these admirable Instruments for 
SALE or HIRE. COTTAGES, from 62¢3.; BOUDOIR 


GRANDS, from 92 ¢ 
Sole ‘honey, 27 0, New Bond-street, W. 








YORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
cent discount for cash, or 1/8, per teins (secondhand 
lus. 6d. per month) om tee three years’ hire syster 
Lists free of UC. STILES and UU., 42, Southampton- row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


SEN I r ‘ + , 
OSENKRANZ’S PIANOFORTES 
are the most splendid Instruments manufactured 
at seasonable prices. Vianos, from % guineas. 
Grands, from 9 guineas. Price-Lists gratis on 
application. Established 1797 in Dre: 
London: 6, Argyll-street, Oxtford-circus, w. 








NEW MUSIC. 


B CRAMER 
PUBLICATIONS. 
SIGNOR FOLI'S LATEST SONG, 
ACK’S REWARD. Composed by 


ODOARDO BARRI; Ne) ap av H. L. D'Arcy Jaxone. 
Published in E flat, E, and F. 2s. 





HENRY VARKER'S LATEST SONG, 
Y .CASTLE IN THE AIR. 
Words by NELLA 

There isnever a storm can reach that height, 

And my roses are fadeless t) 
Whilst I never met with a shadow yet 

In my Castle in the Air. 

Published in E flat, F,andG. 2s. net. 





DITH COOKE’S very successful Song, 

I DREAM'D A DREAM; Words by W. Wilsey Martin. 

eae a four keys, E fiat, F, "G,and A at, to suit all voices. 
ice 2s. 





CANNOT TELL YOU WHY. New Song. 
Coompcned expressly for Madame Christine Nilsson, Music 
by ODUARDO BARRI; Words by Mary Mark Lemon. 

I wonder where we two shall meet, 

I wonder if old love still lives 

If years must pass ere one forgets, 

Or life must end ere one forgives. 

Published in A, B flat,and C. 2s, net. 


i YOSOTIS. CAROLINE LOWTHIAN’S 
New Waltz. Superior to any yet published by this 
popular dance bare ely 
N YOSOTIS is the Waltz of the Season, 
4 being very melodious, the time well marked for dancing, 
and easy to perform. 
YOSOTIS WALTZ. Now being played 
everywhere. Full Orchestra, Septett, and Military Band 
parts published. Published as a Solo or Duet. 2s. net. 


AROLINE LOWTHIAN’S POPULAR 


a NCE MUSIC. 
Net 2s. 
2s. 








RW Re WALTZ. o 
OLD LOVE AND THE New WALTZ Tie 
SWALLOWS WALTZ . oo 
VANITY FAIR POLKA.. - . oo” 


B. CRAMER and CO.’"S DANCE 
e ALBUM for CHRISTMAs is now published. Containin; 
TEN Original and Popular Dance pieces. Clearly engrav 
music. In Illustrated paper cover. Price 1s. net. 
J. B. Caamer and Co., 201, Regent-street, W. 


2s. 








RAMER’S NEW __PIANOFORTES. 
FROM TEN GUINEAS. 

J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances 
recently added to their Fac tory, combine in tueir Instruments 
durability nnd modern’ ‘ate cost With great power, purity of tone, 
and gen exc *nc 
FOUR OUCTAVES (Table), portable, and never 

requires ‘sprees ee a Guineas. 
FIVE ” e ee a % 
(Studio) es i ” 
(Yacht), with closing Key- 
yoard, in Pine Case 
* ~ —_ rican W aT 
in O: ak Cas 2 
Biack aa Gold 
Jase 26 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and other © ‘ases, 
Ditto in Black and Gold Cases... 
CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
For Church, Chamber, or Chancel. 
CRAMER’S HARMONIUMsS. 
CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and 
CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 
Full Lists and particulars free. 

Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis- 
factory quality 

Exchanged way time within Three Months without loss to the 


Purchaser. 
B. CRAMER and CO., 


J. 
London: Regent-street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate-street, 
E.C.; High- -street, Notting-hill, w. Liverpool: Church-strees. 


\ 


” ” 
” ” in 


* from 
- from 





MANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
7JALDTEUFEL ALBUM. 
Containing Twenty of the most popular Valses. Polkas, 
&c., by this celebrated C omposer. Bound cloth, gilt edges, 
lus. “ed. net; paper cover, 7s. 6d. net. Post-free. 
Horwoop and Crew, 2, New Bond-street. 


E MINUIT VALSE. By GERTRUDE 
4 KNIGHT. Dedicated by special pe rmission to H.R.i. the 
Princess Louise, and played by all Military and Navai Bands. 
e, 24stamps. To be had only of W. H. Mitwe, Music- 

se ‘Her, : 23, Halkett-place, Jersey. ‘Trade supplied. 





Sole agent. 





ee HALLE’S PRACTICAL 
tg ng bak 4) PHOOL.. 
w Edition, the t st sections enlarged. 
CHARLES HALLE'S NEw PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
The best and most usefnl Tutor ever publisher. 
Forsyta Brorurus, 2724, Regent-circus. Louden; and 
122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester, 





BieTHDAY "BOOK. OF 
: AND COMPOSERS. 


Cloth. gilt edges 
Leather, gilt edges 
Manchester: ForsyrH Brotn 
London: Forsyru Broruers, 272a. Bepeneeie us, Oxford- 
street; aud 
Srupxin, MARsHALt, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall-court; 
and every Musicselier and Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


MUSICIANS 


I OMINION ORGAN COMPANY, Canada. 
NEW ORGANS The cheapest and best yet introduced. 
; to ‘ps, 22 guineas. 
wo Rows of Ke ¥8, 25 Stops, 2} Octaves of 

Pedals, price 105 guineas. 

SDAL ORGAN, fan Rome of Keys, 21 Stops, 2) Octaves of 
Pedals (40 Notes), 75 gn 

FORSYTH BROTHE RS, London and Manchester, 

Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 





T° LADIES. —SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 

eatly reduced prices, and post-free. WwW songs, 

of all publishers in stock. New copies, best editions. 

Catalogues sent po t-free.—J. W. 
Established 1827. 


OHN BRINS SMEAD and SONS’ 
e SOSTENENTE PIANOS gained the Highest Distinctions, 
Legion of Honour, and Gold Medals at the Ate eae 
tions. Illustrated Lista free.—Ix, 20, and 22, Wigmore-st., W. 
and the Brinsmead Vianoforte Works, Kentish Town, N.W. 


‘ r . 
RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
4 18, Great Marl borough-street, London, and 14, ue de Mail, 

Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and l’rincess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Vianofortes are being sold 
bearingthe nameotf* Erard "’ which are not of their manufacture, 
For information as to authenticity apply at 1%, Great Marl- 
borough- -st., where r new P ianos can be obtaine Pal from wD guineas. 


ERs’ PIANOS. —COTTAGES, from 
OBL 1QU ee tenn 85 guineas, 
GRA AN DS, from 125 guineas. 


pieces, &e., 
*rices commence 4d., éd., 8d, s 
Morrarr, 3, emacs retry London, N. 





pure R? S$ “MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Guitars, and Banjoes; Flutes, Clarionets, and 
Flageolets;: Concertines and Flutinas; Harmoniums, 
and Melodeon wnets, Drums, and Musical Boxes. 
Band and Musical ‘inebrataante of every description. 

G. BUTLER'S, 29, Haymarket, London. Catalogues post-free. 


M UsicaL Boxes, by best Makers. Largest 
4 Stock in London, with all newest accompaniments, and 
most brilliant in tone. Operatic, National, and Sacred Music. 
Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free,— WALE 
and McCULLOCH, 22, Ludgate-hill ; and 56, Cheapside. 


‘ wnt 
‘MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 
b o7n, Quairant, Regent-street (entrance in Swa!llow- aienes), 
Open trom Ten till Nine daily. Persons of all ages received 
rivately, and taught at any time suiting their own convenience. 
eseons one hour each, No classes. Noextras. Improvement 
uaranteed in eight to twelve easy Jeonons. Separate room for 

ies. Apply to Mr. Smart as above 


Pianos, 











| 








NEW MUSIO. 


—— 


and peas Wi 0-3 Gory WILLIAMS’S LIST. 


In the Press. 


| [RE VICAR OF BRAY. GRUNDY and 
SOLOMON. » Comic Opera in Two Acts. 


— GENERALLY, ALWAYS. 
LUTZ. Sung with great success at the Ga joy 
Theat, inh Little Robin Hood,”’ fya Arthur Williams and J. 


NLY A LITTLE WHILE, FLORIAN 
PASCAL, in E, F, G, and A flat, will be sung by Madame 
Trebelli at her 1 forthcoming en pop sag also sung with great 
success by are Worrell, 
Detain: Gabe a vedio while, love; 
nly a year and a day. 
Only a kiss anda Tule. love; 
Only *‘ God ») ‘and away. 


Sung by Madame Worrell. 


Hilystrave Solo, 1s. 6d. net. Duet, 2s. net. 
APTAIN’S DREAM. F. PASCAL. 
BLUMENTHAL. Net 2s. Sung by Annie Marriott, 
(PORD IN THE TWILIGHT. In D, F, 
Worrell, 
Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. 
Price 2a, nop tng, bY Mr. Thurley Beale. 


CHRISTMAS QUADRILLES. H. 
ING’S WOOING. F. PASCAL. Sung 
Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale and the leading baritones, Net 2s. 

A Glover, Emmeline anon, Miss. Wwebdhatch, Madame 

nd G. Weatherly and MOLLOY. Net 2s. Sun 

NEW SONGS by FLORIAN PASCAL. 

ONLY A LITTLE WHILE 

NEW SonGs. F. i. 


MER'S celebrated set. New Edition, beautifully 
by Mr. Thurley Beale with great success. Net 2s. 
DAY-DREA M. In D and F. 

Ww vrrell, and Madame Bernani. 
Amaie" Giles, Emmeline Dixon, Miss McClean, and sun by 
THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM. 
THE KING'S WOUING. 
COWEN. 
The Night has a Thousand Eyes. 


Rondel (Kiss me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 
e thou = remember. I Think of All Thou Art to Me, 
x as! 
In keys to suit all voices. "Pric s. net each. 
“ Some of the most original and sais a lyrics that have been 
seen since the time of Sterndale Lennett.’’—Musical Standard. 


WAYSIDE POSY. In D, E, and F. 
MICHAEL WATSON. Sung by Agnes. Laskcom, Lucy 
Franklein, Annie G mmeline Dixon, Miss Woodhatch, 
Madame Worrell, ‘Annie Marriott, and Maud Cameron. 

And that joyous summer day, 

She could not say him nay ; 

But turned her [ittle head aside, 

You kuow the usual way. 

2s. net. 


(THE FALSE FRIEND. ‘Our hands 

have met, but not our hearts.” By V. WALLACE. The 
ceiebrated oe Suvg, now being sung with the greatest 
success. Is. ud. 


7 y a + 48 
TYHE TUG OF WAR. New Patriotic Song 
by WEATHERLY; set tu a Martial Melody by Florian 
Pascal. Sung by Mr. Thorley Beale 
When the drums be gin to play, 
And the troops march awa. 
And the old flag flying as ot yore; 
And we know by the sound, 
‘That every man is bound, 
Bound for the tug of war. 
Net 2s. 


OF THE SEASON. 
A TON BRAS. By J. RUFFLER 


THE LITTL BE FLInG. By G. DAUVIN. 
1s. tl. net. 


THE POLK .AS 


London: 
Berners-street ; 
, Cheapside. 


J WILMIANS, and 





ae E nae BR. 
Awarded 


rst 


(i uocoLar 


ND 
HONOUR. 


$ lb. 


WA 
DIPLOM: A OF 


(SuOCcOoLAT MENIE R, in } lb. and 


PACKETS. 





For 
BREAKFAS 
and SUPPER, 


(SHOCOLAT MENTIER.—Awardcd Twenty - 
Pa PRIZE MEDALS 


Consumption annually 
exceeds 22,000,000 lb. 





(SuOCcoLAT MENIER. Paris, 
Lonion, 
New York. 


Sold Everywhere. 


” 
TZELWS COCOATINA. 
¢ Cowon or Chocolate Powder, 

wconm, With excess of Fat extracted. 

Four times the strength of Cocous Thic waned yet Weakened with 

rrewtoot, starch, 

The facuity Promonine e it the most nutr ‘tious, perfectly digest- 

ive Beverage for “ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” 

Keeps iv ail Climstes. Requires no Cook ng. <A teaspoonfal to 
Breakfast Cup costing less than a Fons alfpenn Samples gratis. 
In Air-Tight Vine, at Is, tl. % .. by Chemists and Grocers, 

H.SCHW EITZER and CO. LW, ‘hao stre tor Loudon, W.C. 


Brows & POLSON’S (ORN ]rLour 


YECESSARY. 


prows & person's 1ORN 
FOR THE NURSERY. 





ee 


18 A WORL D- WIDE N 
)LOUR 


Brows & Porson’s (roRN pour 


Fou THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Be tOWN & PoOLson’s (yoRN 1 OUR 
FUR THE SICK RUOM. 


Brown & POLSON’S (JORN Frlour 


IAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
GENUINE DUBLIN WHISKY. 
THE MUsl WiULESUME Uv ALL SVIRITS. 
UBLIN WHISKY, Distilled by Messrs. 
JUUN JAMESON and BUN, WILLIAM JAMESON and 
OV., GEOKGE KOK and CU., and JOMN POWER and BON, 
can be obtained in Wont by Wholesale merchants and dealers, 
direct trom their respec tive distilleries. 


NGHAWM’S MARS. ALA W INES "maintain 

their unrivalled and worid-tuned reputation tor extreme 

purity and delicacy, and are recommended by the Faculty. 
Ask tor “ Ingham's Marsula.”” Of ail Wine Mere hunts. 


L FAM? 1 E R and 
London: 


World-famed Clarets and Cognace, 
BORDEAUX, 
Uellars, 173, Piccadilly. 
‘WISS CHAMPAGNE.—Recommended 
pure and dry; equal te French. & percent cheaper. Three 
dozen case delivered in Bond London. on remittance, for 78s 
FRITZ STRUB and CO., Bale, Switzerland. Age nts ts appointed. 





“00. 


97, Jermyn-strect ; 











rinted and Published at the Oftice, 198, Strand, in 
a -) Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
gz C. Lelcnron, 198, Strand, aforesaid,—SaTURDAY, 


SOMBER 30, 1882, 
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THE OLD TIMEPIECE FOR 


NEW YEAR. 


Some of our readers may recollect that, at the beginning of a 
past twelvemonth, it was fancied an appropriate. Illustration 
ar the lapse of time, and of human life, which runs out along 
with time, to present the picture of a family party, on New- 
Year’s Eve, awaiting the midnight stroke of the household 
clock. Solemn reflections, but of no unpleasing sadness in 
the minds of honest, kindly, and dutiful people, must attend 
gach a signal announcement of the end of a marked 


THE 


CLEANING THE OLD CLOCK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


period, one of the successive measured parts by which 
individual existence is commcnly reckoned. The past is 
not dead, nor will it, as the poet has said, consent 
to ‘“‘bury its dead’’; and, with all its sorrowful and 
mortifying experiences, those of wrong that we may have 
done, or said, or thought, or felt, as well as of wrong that we 
may have suffered from others, it is good for us not wholly to 
forget—not so, but to remember and forgive, and trust to be 
forgiven. But as for the future, the New Year of to-morrow— 


and we know not whether few or many will be the to-morrows © 


and the future years for us—a spirit of hopeful resolution and 


1882,— 693 








alacrity is more becoming, and more profitable to the old, not 
less than to the young. As Carlyle has sung, after Goethe :— 
The Future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow ; 
We press still thorough, 
Nought that abides in it 
unting us—Onward! 

While there is life—and who knows the true source of life, 
that its utter cessation may be certainly affirmed ?—there is 
hope and some little power of action, or at least of aspi- 
ration and affection, which are the better part of life to man- 
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{URNISH THROUGHOUT 
(Registered). 

()ETZMANN and CO., 
PLAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 

N EAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
CABPETS.—OETZMANN and CO. 
FFLOOR-CLOTHS, LINOLEUMS, 
PDNG-RooM FURNITURE, 
Drew G-ROOM FURNITURE, 
BED-RooM FURNITURE. 
BEDPSTEADS, BEDDING 
| pRAPERY, LINENS, &c. 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY, 
JRLECTRO-PLATE and CUTLERY, 

J, ITCHEN REQUISITES, 
Cums, GLASS.—OETZMANN and CO. 
PICTURES, BRONZES, &c. 
Cu ICKS, LAMPS, &c. 


pras 


qh TISTIC PAPERHANGINGS, 


S.—OETZMANN and CO. 
PANTING, DECORATING, &c., 

( ‘AS-FITTINGS, &c. 

J 


HOUses 


JREMOVALS by ROAD, RAIL, or SEA. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
postal ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 

DE NIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
(THE 


G RATIS and POST-FREE, 


FURNISHING GUIDE 


EXTANT, 


BEST 


( pETZMANN and CO., 
NO: 67, 69, 71, 

OETZMANN 
HAMPSTEAD-R AD, LONDON. 


M R. ae 


DIAMOND, PEARL, and 
BOND-STREET, W. LUNDON; 


77 79 


79 
io, 
und CO., 


QTREET ER, 


GEM 
CEYLON, 


MERCHANT. 
JAPAN. 


Mail from all 
learis, 


\ R. STREETER receives by 
« parts 


of the World consignments of Diamonds, 
id Precious Stones; and is, therefore, 


l’urchasers at exceptional prices. 


DP MoNDs. 





GAPPHIRES 





i MERALDS. 
4 





YRECIOUS STONES of alldescriptions, both 

Rough and Cut. See * PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS." 

Cloth, 15s. Bett and Sens. London; and of Mr. STRESTER, 
Diamond and Gem Merchant, London, Ceylon, Japan. 





jm S Gentleman’s Full-size 

GOLD LEVER WATCH, KEY LESS 
ction, patent stout damp and dust proof 
arat © 


£} 0} es, crystal 


gla-s. 
the perfection of workmanship, 
timekeeping, and strenzth. > 

safe per — on re -eeipt of £10 note, 3 
J. W. BENSON, the Queen s Watchmaker 
LU DGA TE- HILL, E.c. Gold Chains at 
Wholesale Prices 





CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
are superseding all others. Prize Merials—London, 1862; 
es, from £443. ; Gould, from £66s. Price- 
and 23), Regent-street. 


WALKER'S s 


Paris, 1867. Silver Watch 
Lists sent free.—77, Cornhill; 


T H E|SEWILL’S KEYLESS WATCHES, 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, and Philadelphia. 
Damp and Dust-proof, 13-carat cases, adjusted and 
FINEST | | compensated fo —_ climates, £10 10s., £14 I4s., and 
25: 
WATCHES | 
MADE. 





Ladies’, £7 7s., £10 10s., and £1% 10s; silver 
cases, for Ladies a Gentlemen, £5 5s., £66 n 
£8 88. Forwarded on receipt of remittans e.—J. 
; Sewill, 30, Cornhill, London ; and 61, South Castle- 
| street, otek 1, Tllnstrated Cate alogue free. 


OHN BROGDEN 4 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6 GRAND HOTEL BULLDINGS, CHARING-( Og 
attention of the public is respectfulty directed to the 
zreat advantage of purchasing from the bona fide manufacturer 
at really waolesale prices tor ready money, thereby superseding 
-operative stores. The 13-carat Gold Artistic Jewelry is made 
in the basement, —— some of the most skilled goldsmiths ean 
be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal in 187% was awarded for 
sldsmiths’ Work and Jewelry in exquisite taste"’; also the 
Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme 
d’ Honneur, and Gold Medal of L’ Académie Nationale, Paris. 
Established a.p. 179 
No agents are authorised to call on customers 


[oLeineTon and Ct co. 
ELECTRO PLATE. 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 











and CO. 

TESTIMONIAL PLATE. 
CUTLERY, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogues post-free 
22, Regent-st Moorgate st 


BLEINGTON 


ELKINGTON and CO 


EW. EL ROBBERIES PREVENTED. 

J. TANN’S ANCHOR RELIANCE SAFES have never 
failed to resist the at ey the most determined burglar- 
Fire-Resisting Safes, £5 5s. iste free.—11, Newgate-street . ‘ 


G ARDNER’S DINNE R 
ef GLASS SERVIUES. 


Dinner Services, free, graceful and original designs, from 2!s 
Table Glass Services of the best light stem crystal, 65s., set for 
twelve persons comp ete. Cash discount, 15 per cent. Pattern 

= ot dinner services sent for selection, carriage paid 


and 


Colo 
{ Ubering-coea. 


|T 


GUBSTANTIAL ARTISTIC FURNITURE | 





able to offer them tu 
| 





TABLE | 


red photographs post-free.—453 and 434, West Strand, 


HE DARLING DOWNS AND WESTERN 
LAND COMPANY, LIMITED (QUEENSLAN))). 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 10,000 shares of €100 each, 
of which 6518 shares have been allotted, and £4 per share called 
and paid, np. ieaving a balance of £35 per Share uncalled. 
TRUSTEES FOR DEBENTURE-HOLDERS. 
Frederick Hamilton Scott Hart, Esq. (Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, and 
Co ), Brisban 
Sir A. Palmer, K. C .M.G., M.L.C., Brisbane, 
Ed. R. Drury, Esq., Brisbane. 
LONDON DIRECTORS, 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester. 
Sir Charles Elphinstone Fleming Stirling, Bart., Glorat, N.B. 
aetna Kell, Esq., Fort St. George, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
Ww ackinnen, Exq., Chairman British India Steam Navigation 
Company London, 
Andrew Mcllwraith, Esq., 5, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
COLONIAL DIRECTORS. 
Sir Arthur Hunter } Palmer, K_C.M.G., Brist 
Sir Thomas McIlwraith, K.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Brisbane. 


ANKE 
neenslaad National Bank, 40, ‘Old Broad-street, 


The E.C.; 
ritixsh Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, ay tee and 


The 
Branches in Scotlan 
The London Directors are prepared to receive yey for 
Debentures (of £100 each) to the extent of £150,000, being halt of 
the authorised issue of £300,000, the other half having been 
placed in the Colony. 

These Debentures are — at par, and are repayable Dec. 31, 
1895, and carry interest at 5 per cent from the date of sub- 
scription, payable half-yearly on June 30 and Dec. 31, either in 
London or Brisbane, as may be desired by the lender. "They are 
a first charge upon all the real nay personal property of the 
Company, both present and futa 

Forms of application may be > obtained at the Company's 
Rankers as above, and also at the office of the Company, 5, 
Fenchurch-street. where als» the Forms of Debentures and Copy 
of Trust Deed can be seen as well »s full particulars given. 

James H. CAMPBELL,  Gecretary. 


N FIRE and LIFE OF Cee 
“Thre cere dile-street. E.C.; Charing-cross, 8.W. 
ford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE — Kata lished 1 lu. Home and Foreign Insurances at 


munterate re s ‘ 
IFT tab! ished 1810, Specially low rates for young lives. 


Immediate settlement of claims. 


OLLEGE of 
ENGINEERING, Muswell-hill, 

Bourne, C.E.; Seperin*endent of Workshiy 
The ex mans ttee consists of fifty experienc nh zinests, including 
Sir J. G. Alleyn®, Bart... Sir Jonn Andersen, Sir Hy. B 
Sir KN Stephenson, Sir Jos ph Whitworth, Bart., Me . 
Manhy, W. H. Maudsay, John Penn, R. Rawlinson, C.B. 
J. DA. Samuila, and vthers equally eminent. For particulars 
write to Secretary. 


- The NEX' TERM Co 
itra Examination, 
ae particulars apply to E. B. scaLion, Es4., 
T°, PARENT: GUARDIANS. — 
firm of Architect London have ¢ 
r 


with 
and JO) 


Large bonuée s. 





N.— te rincipal, John 
Ch. Mapleson, M.E. 





COLLEGE. 
mmences on FRIDAY, JAN. 26. 
Jan. 25, 

M.A., Secretary. 


“and 

s and Surveyors in 
Moderate premium, 

W., care STEEL 


Advertising Agent - ardens, 5.W. 


NTIB 8.—GI 2AND HOTEL DU 
er here for the season. 


§ et our triends know we are set 
Delighttal spot, ‘annes and Nice. 
Magnificent scenery of Bay of Nie 1 Gult Joan, 
it st ‘aay Estrels on one side, on the other the snow-capped Alps of 


The only Hotel on the Mediterranean which 
graph cally) Sp rpg be su h a sight. 
Most Mf rtabi room fe 
‘ellent tal m ve 
* mot obliging a wl, 





CAP. 


can (geo- 


Jaceard, whos sh. 
With these aud a health-restoring climate free 

from epider acres of grounds, and boat—what more 

can man desire 

Th e omnibus will meet you at the train, 


.—GRAND HOTEL. 
r first class. Open se: nd Hydrepathice Baths, 


u, Eng.ish Vension, 8 frances per aay. South aspect 
Van liyupeck, Vroprietor. 


RCA 
4 Sapere 
Winter 
rooms, 


ITARR 
) ee 
» fr n How > 
at “te and K viers. 


CHON 





from fever and 
mode! for c eantiness ; 
nnforts and pastimes, 


IT Z.—Free 
ne heme drains or emelts ; 
ght eunu; Engiish & 


’ ANNE s.- Fate +] Beau Site (adjoining Lord 
Bre Jeantiful and sheltered situation 
Bioth-. Litt 20 chambers. 

FEORGES GONGOT rr. 2, Vreprietor. 


s propertys 


tam 
' Lawn Mvpre 


( {ANNES.—Finest Teas and Coffees. 
ackwell’- ¢ Real York Hamas, Wiltshire Bacon, 
1 Paoner ‘uits, Bass s Ale, Guinness’s Stuat, 

s Brandy.—baver and Barery, 3), Rue d’Antibes. 


and Ib 
Hunt ey 
Mart eli 


Egypt, Constantinople, 
by Fraissinetand Co.’ssteamers. 
nd Co., Gracechurch- 
Marseilles, 


Corsica, 
d Dannhe, 

of weg 4 suede 
"Jace tle ba We urse, 


Gr: nl ‘Hotel Louvre and 

al reputation for 
‘Litt, “pals Me a héte, bil iards, 
, Proprietors. 


\ ARSEILLES. 
” Paix. Largest in Marseides 
sttetort. Mesier «te charges. 


dn viene 
danebits —i acl NevscHwanber and Co. 


battles, « 





Me ACO.—The SUMMER BATHING 
SEADON is NOW OVEN. 
» Sea Bathsof Monaco are completely pro*ected from the 
snd the most heaiefal and enjoyable on the 
nh Conmtst. 
il-tel des Bains, upon the seashore, comtains most 
- and inxurivas apartments for families at moderate 


ol Fresh W rea = aths, and Hydropathic 
sl vegeta avounds, yet the tem- 
by begga ia breezes 
MO? is situated about > ininutes from Nice, and 

20 minuces from Mentone. and vies with either town for its 

sanitary arrangements and heaithfal climate. 


* 1s AlWays Fetic 
ACE 





rewre xy + Maa ah Al 
N ICE, CANNES, MENTON, MONTE- 
CARLO, OSPEDALETTS, and SAN "REMO. 

‘To Visitors to the Riviera. 

For SALE, in the above winter resorts, most Beautiful 

Grounds, suitabie for Villas. full south, facing the sea, and well 

sheltered trom wind. Prices, from 10f. 4 square métre. Full 

particulars on application to the Société-Fonciére Lyonnaise, 

23, Rue de Grammont, Paris; or to its Agencies in Nice, Cannes, 
and San Remo. 


_ 
N 
healthiest quarter of Nice 
between the two hotels. 





ICE.—Vitali’s Hotel Cimiez. Branch house 

of the Hétel de France. Most charming position, in the 

. Constant corresponde nce by omnibus 
SENTHELMAN, Manager. 


Rue de Rivoli, 
full south. High-class 
superior wines. Safety 
SHennicn, Proprietor. 


PABIs. —Hotel Meurice, 
pposite the Tuileries Gardens, 

Family Hotel. Excellent covuking, 

lift on each floor f 


Ne LINE Sentes aux to New Lot —No 
a danger from . : wv collisions by this south 
ards 4000 tons 


‘ Compagnie 
:pes, Manager, 


route. Maznific 
» Sordeaux. 


Bordelaine 


Giz SIR GARNE T WOLSEL EY 
d War ordered a triple ration of Tea for his troops, adding 

» their health and endurance. For turty years HORNIMAN’S 
Pt RE TEA has been preferred for strength and cheapness. 








(. OLD- F ISHE: S for SALE at the 
ARTIFICIAL FISH Is BRERUING ESTABLISHMENT. 


> 
LOUIS GOOS, itidetiere, Germany. 


MANUFACTU RERS TO THE Qu EEN 


MP PIN and W Ep, 
NORFOLK-STREET, 
SHEFFIELD. 


TRADE PRIC ES. 


OXFORD-STREET, 
and at 
MANSION HOUSE 
BUILDINGS, CETY, 
LONDON. 


!TERLING 
s 
‘ILVER 
sS 


W EDDING 
PRESENTS 


W.; 
Write for their 
** Plate’’ 
Catalogue. 








Duh X= Principat, fon | 





Crosse | 


in the late 





\ APLE and CO., 
([OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 


! 
U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to | 


H® MAJESTY, 


S PECIAL NOTICE.— — Complimentary 
WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
An immense variety. Acres of Show-Rooms for the display of 
oods, both Useful and Ornamental, from One Shilling to one 
undred Guineas, The his 74 is so extensive and various that 
an inspection is solicited.—MAPLE and CO., London. 


A2Ptstic DECORATIONS. 

A Btistic PAPERHANGINGS. 

LEXCRUSTA-WALTON 9 

(HE NEW MATERIAL for WALLS. 
ROORATIONS, Artistic Wall Papers. 


3s. MAPLE and CO. undertake every description of 

“HOU SE DECORATION, including gustitting, 

» &e. The head of this department is 4 

tect, assisted by a large staff of artists 

. Coloured Drawings and Estimates 

furnished.—145, 146. 147, 148, 149, ‘Tottenham-court-road ; l te li, 
Tottenham-place, London, 


APLE 
»| MA! LE and CO., 
BED-RooM SUITES by MACHINERY. 


Me 
An’ ris te, 
Manufacturers of 


5m BED-ROOM SUITES, from 34 guineas 


to 200 guineas, 


BED-RooM SUITES, in Pine, 53 guineas. 
¥ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, plate- 


Vil rege vor te Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with Minton's 
Viles, £10 15s. 
] ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 


plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with 


Minton’s Tiles, £11 lis 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
fitted with 


p'ate-glass door te Wardrobe, W. 7° 


Minton’‘s Tiles, anil Chestof Drawers, £141 
] ED-ROOM SUITES, in ‘Solid Ash or 
Washostand 


Walnut, with large plate-glass to Wardrobe, 
fitted with Minuton’s ‘Tiles, Large Chest of Drawers, £1% 18s. 


| ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 

3ED- ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, with 
6-ft. Wardrobe, complete, £22 10s. 


pe 2D-ROOM SUITES, Pure Chippendale 
in design, and solid rosewood. walnut, or dark mahogany, 
large Wardrobes «two wings tur hanging), with raised centre ; 
Duchesse Toilet-Tabie titted with jewe -drawers, W ashstand 
with Minton ‘Tiles. pedestal cupboard, towe -her-e, and three 
chairs. These Suites are very r’¢ carved out of the solid wooed, 
with bevel plates. 36 to Sv guine: 


| ED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippendale, 

Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraten designs; jarge Ward- 
robes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid; also Satin- 
wood inlaid with different woods. 85 to 200 guineas. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. 
largest Farnishing Establishment in the World. 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road. 
a 

qHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 
JBEDSTEADS, 
BREDSTEADS, 
JREPSTEADS, 
‘ES 
MAPLE and CU. —LBedsteads m Wood, 
und Drass, fiited with farm ture aed bedding com 


vedstends are fixed, 
u 


The 


in Brass, 
Full Size, 
35 Guineas. 
THOUSAND BEDSTEADS — in 


Stock to select trom. 


on the premises 


M4PLE and CO. BE DDIN 


MAPLE and CO. Spring Mattresses. 


QPRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 

\ Wire woven Spring Mattress —We have made etch advan- 

taceons arrangements that we are enabledto forward the above 

much-sdmired ters Mattresses at the foliowing low prices :~ 
aft 4 ft. t.# ° htt 


' 
20s. « s. 


M4?PLE peor Co., IMPORTE RS of 
~ 
([UREEY CARPETS. 


CARPETS, as made in the 


Seventeenth Century. 
TOTICE.—Just arrived, ex 

rid Marseilles, a large 

Unique Colvurings. 


7. URKEY 


ss. Pelayo and 
ss. Seyne, msiguinent of fine 
TURKEY CARP Kieproductions of 
the seventeenth Century 
Only at MAPLE and Ct 0. 8, Tottenham-cou t-ruad, London. 


TU RKEY, Persian, and Indian CARPETS 
The following are a few of a creat number of exceptionally 

large sizes: these are not generally to be fests I ready made, but 

are always kept in stock by MAPLE aml CU. 

36 ft. Oin. by 24 ft. 9in. 32 tt. Sin. by 19 ft. 7 in. 

25 ft. Yin. by 1s ft. Gin. w tt. Oin, by Is ft. Gin. 

33ft. din. by 2ft. 7in. 31 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. Oin. 


> 10 ’ ~ 
T HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 

INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARVETS aiways in 
stock. Superior qualities. Purchasers must beware of inferior 
Turkey Carpets, which are now being manufac’ ured and soldas 
best quality at so much per square yard.—MAI’LE and CO., 
Tottenbam-court-road. 


. 

NV APLE and CO. have correspondents and 
& buyers in India and Persia (who act solely for them) from 
whom they receive direct consignments of superior and first- 
class CARE of guaranteed qualities. Purchasers are 
-autioned against large quantities which are coming forward of 
inferior quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign carpets, especially Turkey. The trade supplied. 


He LARGEST STOCK of 


(pRIENTAL CARPETS in EUROPE. 


WN OTICE.—-MAPLE and CO. have their 
own Agents at Smyrna, Tabreez, and Calcutta, and are 
therefore able to guarantee « higher standard of quality than can 
be obtained through those dealers who have to rely on the 
Importing Merchants, and thus pay the middleman’s profit. 





of | 


American and other Foreign Trade Buyers will find herea great | 


advantage. 
000 PIECES of Manufacturer’s “ Best’’ 


e BRUGSELS, at 3s. 6d. per yard, but not new patterns. 


TOTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have specially 
ye made EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, as produced 
thirty years ago, adapted for hardest wear at a small increased 
cost. New and very choice in design. Inspection invited. 

YOSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

Mesers. MAPLE and CO. be ree vectinily to state that this 
department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can } ibly be required in 
furnishing at the same price. if not less than any other house 
in England. Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 
( RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 

part, af the World packed carefully on the premises, ant 
forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


M4? LE and C0O., I ONDON 
4 


PETER ROBINSON ’S 


COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING. 
REGENT-STREET. 


AMILY MOURNING. 
UPON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM, 
PETER ROBINSON'S Experienced Dressmakers and Milliners 
travel to all parts of the Country (no matter the distance), free 
of any extra charge, with Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a 
full Assortment of Made-up Articles of the best and most suit- 
ee eneee: Also Materials by the Yard, and supplied at 
the same VERY REASON ABLE PRICES as it purchased at the 
Warehouse in REGENT-STREET. 
Mourning for servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families 
Funerals conducted in Town or Country at stated Charges, 
Address, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 
PETEK ROBINSON'S. 


NEW FASHIONS. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
NOVELTIES im MILLINERY, 
MA ANTLES, 


ISTUMEs, 
and EVENING ROBES, 
athis MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street. 











STU MES.—Elegant Silk Costumes— 
from 5 to 20 guineas. 
COSTU MES,—Rich and Beautiful Dre —~ 
COsTU MES.—Evening and Féte Dresses 
from 1 to 10 guineas, 
CUSTUMES.—Material Dresses in immense Variety, the latest 
Fashions—from 2 to 1 guineas, 


5 to 10 guineas. 








Black SILKS. 
The most reliable for Wear, 
highly recommended, 
os. Gd., 75. Gel., 88. Sd, 98, 6d, 


at 4s. 6d., 5s. d., 
PpRocaDE 2D VELVETS 
for MANTLES and, DRESSES, 
Beautiful Designs, trom 7s. tid., to lg, 6d, 
NEW BLACK MATERIALS. 
Black Indian \- sshmere, Ls. td. 
Black Foulé roa, 
Drap de Dame ds. tial. 
Blac k French i Cushimere and Merinos, Is. 114, 


ADE-U P EVENING DRESSES 


in the large at variety of clezgant designs, 


from 2Is, te 6 guineas. 


Descr ptive [lustrations, with prices, free on application to 


PETER ROBINSON, 
THE COURT MOURNING WABEHOUSE, 
256, Reg -ent-street, London. 


P ETER “ROBINSON, OXFORD- ST. 


SPECIAL SILK NOTICE. 
en OF RICH SILKS, 
Bou alt - ve ay adve sntageous Terms, 

» COMP RISING 
. per yard 


20 Pieces Matelass a for M 
Brocades of Extreme Kichn 
Velvets and VPinshes, lain 
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kind. Let the spirit be willing to do right, the heart go forth 
in unselfish desires and regards for the welfare of others, the 
mind be raised to that which is noblest and most divine, and 
then will the decay of bodily vigour be felt only as a tem- 
poral inconvenience. There is an expression of serene and 
chastened cheerfulness in the face of this old man, whom the 
Artist represents employed in overhauling his faithful clock 
on New-Year’s Eve, which convinces us that he is one who has 
learned the great moral lesson; and the few years which 
remain to him on earth will be far happier than those of his 
youth. 








NEW BOOKS. 

Two volumes, filled for the most part with scandalous stories 
concerning crowned heads, Princes and Princesses, men and 
women of high rank, and low rank, and no rank, have been 
published under the somewhat inappropriate title of Court 
Life Below Stairs: by J. Fitzgerald Molloy (Hurst and 
Blackett), and will, no doubt, fulfil their purpose of attracting 
and gratifying a host of those readers whose favourite form of 
literature is the private history of disreputable public cha- 
racters. For disreputable, unfortunately, is not at all too 
strong an one to apply, so far as their domestic life is con- 
cerned, to their Majesties King George I. and King George IL., 
who are the most prominent personages in the volumes under 
consideration, and to the majority of their relatives and in- 
timates who occupy positions only a little less conspicuous in 
the same two volumes, ‘The style of writing aecords admirably 
with the subject of the contents; the writer keeps well down 
to the level of common gossip; there is no affectation, as there 
is most assuredly no involuntary display, of literary dignity or 
grace, and the absence of all pedantry, especially of the 
grammatical purist’s sort, which goes so ill with tittle-tattle, 
may be inferred from the following sentence (vol. ii., p. 292) :— 
‘* It was only a day or two before his death that the King was 
by accident brought close to one whom (sic), had he seen her, 
must have reminded him of earlier days.’’ At the same time, 
the writer adopts a tone of high moral superiority, treats most 
gracious majesties as condescendingly as a showman might 
treat his marionettes, sneers at the ignorance, the mental 
incapacity, the foibles, and the immoralities of royal and 
titled personages, and leaves it to be gathered from his manner 
that, if it were not for his earnest desire to instruct and enter- 
tain the public, he would never have defiled himself by touching 
such pitchy characters. He is not too proud, however, to tell 
over again all the old stories and repeat all the old jokes, 
from the ‘‘j’aurai des maitresses,’’? With which a blunder- 
headed King tried to console his dying wife, to the unseemly 
jest which the irrepressible Mr. Selwyn made about the in- 
humanity of allowing a hatchet-faced lady to obtrude her 
suggestive countenance upon the political prisoners of ‘‘ the 
forty-five.’’ Reminiscences of such reigns as those of the 
first two Georges, with their graceless selves and their vulgar 
mistresses, might be allowed to remain with advantage, 
perhaps, in as general oblivion as possible ; but, if they must 
be revivified and republished, it 1s not easy to see why the 
publication should be called ‘*Court Life Below Stairs,” 
which ought to mean the life, not of the Georges and their 
mistresses, but of the ‘‘Jeameses’’ and their mistresses in 
another sense of the word. 

Very few remarks are necessary to introduce so deserving 
a book as The Phynodderree, and other Legends of the Isle of Man, 
by Edward Callow (J. Dean and Son), to the notice of all 
whom it may chiefly concern. Let it be observed, in the first 
place, that the volume is not only externally handsome but 
internally embellished, as well as invested with additional 
instructive value, by a profuse number of illustrations of various 
kinds, pretty, graceful, curious, interesting, fanciful, grotesque. 
‘’he volume, in the next place, is a contribution to that most 
delightful and useful accumulation of literature called folk-lore, 
‘rhe contents of the volume are intended principally, as may 
be gathered from the dedication, for the edification and enter- 
tainment of children; but there are many adults for whom 
fairy tales have little less, if not more, charm than for children, 
There are four ‘‘legends”’; the first is *‘a tale of fairy love,” 
showing how a lovely mortal maiden was involuntarily the 
successful rival of the most beautiful she among the fairies, 
und how the offence of so succeeding was atoned for; the 
second gives an account of the manner in which a certain 
silver cup became a part of the sacred plate belonging toa 
certain church, an account which reflects the highest credit upon 
‘*the cloth,”’ as regards observance of the injunction to be *‘ wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves ;’’ the third contains some 
* things not generally known ”’ about King Olave the Second 
and his sword, to which King Arthur’s celebrated Excalibur was 
probably some kind of relation; the fourth reveals some 
secrets connected with the history of St. Trinion’s Church. 
‘The book is certainly calculated to effect the double purpose 
cherished by the author; to present the legends in 80 enter- 
taining a shape as to preserve them from oblivion in the first 
place, and, in the second, to excite in the reader a desire to 
visit the beautiful Isle of Man. Particular attention may be 
requested for the illustration (p. 71) representing ‘‘the witches’ 
conclave’’: the appropriate mixture of the really weird and 
of the burlesque is seldom so well attained. And now a word 
or two on a different matter. On the titlepage is a something 
representing, presumably, the arms, or rather ‘‘ legs,’’ of 
Man; and there is an accompanying inscription in Latin, 
printed in very large letters: ‘‘ quocunque jaceris, stabit,”’ or 
** stubit, quocunque jaceris.”” There is no such Latin wordas 
‘* jaceris,’’ which is evidently a misprint, or the Irish form, of 
‘* jeceris ; ’? and the obvious meaning of the expression is that 
the figure round which the words are printed ‘‘ will stand, 
however or in whatever direction you throw it.’’ . The mistake 
may be as old as the ‘‘arms”’ or ‘‘legs’’ of Man, but it cer- 
tainly is a mistake; and it is made the more ludicrous by the 
largeness of the type. 

The character of Lord Macaulay may be said to be written on 
the surface. There are no depths to sound, no difficult heights 
to climb, in describing what he was and what he did. 
Macaulay: by J. Cotter Morison (Macmillan and Co.), is the 
latest and one of the ablest contributions to the series of 
‘*English Men of Letters.”” It was fitting that Mr. Morison, 
whose chief study is history, should have undertaken the 
critical biographies of Gibbon and Macaulay. He is an 
admirable writer. His style is luminous without mannerism, 
and he possesses the largeness of sympathy which enables him 
to appreciate whatever is great in literature and noble in 
character. No biographer could do higher justice to the 
generous nature of Macaulay or to his consummate gifts 
as an orator and man of letters. In early life the 
conflict of party politics destroyed ‘‘the tender bloom of 
his mind,”’ but, in the author’s judgment, his natural aptitude 
was rather oratorical than literary. He observes that neither 
Russell nor Derby, Palmerston nor Melbourne, was so well 
endowed as Macaulay with the qualities of a great party 
leader, and doubts if he would have yielded either to Peel or 
Lord Beaconsfield had his opportunities been equal to theirs, 
Macaulay, like Southey, was too fond, perhaps, of books, Mr, 
Morison calls his passion for reading imimoderate. Ie would no 
doubt have been a deeper thinker if he had read less und reflected 


more; but his nature was not meditative, and his vast know- 
ledge of books supplied him with the very materials needed by 
a scenic writer of history; and we question, considering his 
urpose in literature, which was not that of a philosophical 
historian, whether he did want, as Mr. Morison suggests, 
‘*a due sense of the relative importance of books and studies.”’ 
Mr. Morison does discriminative justice to the famous Essays 
and History, though possibly too much excuse is made for 
Macaulay as a party writer and as an author who cared more 
to make his splendid pages effective than to tell the exact truth. 
On this point Mr. Morison appears a little contradictory. In 
one place he writes that Macaulay had a punctilious regard for 
truth, and in another that his love of truth was relatively 
feeble. The latter observation is made in connection with 
the ‘‘Lays,’’ and the writer asks, with great gravity, 
whether the production of these ‘‘mere fancy pictures’’ 
was a worthy occupation for a serious scholar, and 
whether we can imagine Grote, or Mommsen, or Freeman 
engaged in such a way without a certain sense of 
degradation? ‘The reply is obvious. Allowing for the 
moment, which Mr. Morison does not, that Macaulay 
was a poet as well as an historian, it is clear that in writing 
the famous ‘‘ Lays’’ he was governed by the laws of poetry, and 
not by those of history. If he tried to be historical, or thought 
he was historical, the mistake was venial: enough that he 
succeeded in writing admirable ballads. We have not space 
to discuss the question whether Macaulay was a poet, but we 
cannot accept Mr. Morison’s argument as a proot that he was 
not. Quantity as well as quality has, he says, to be considered, 
and he thinks that when Johnson called Gray a barren rascal 
he implied in coarse language a truth of some import- 
ance, With all respect for Mr. Morison, we think it one 
of Johnson’s glaring critical blunders. A single exquisite 
work of art proves its maker to be an artist, and the 
perfect lyrics of a Collins or a Gray, few in number though 
they be, have fixed them in a high place among the poets of 
their country. The little volume teems with points worthy of 
discussion, but our readers will need no assistance in dis- 
covering them. ‘That the book is a fine piece of literary 
workmanship will be universally acknowledged. 








READING THE STORY OF “CINDERELLA.” 
That is what comes of seeing our beautiful Christmas Picture, 
engraved and printed in colours from the notable painting by 
Mr. J. E. Millais, Rt.A., in which the sweet youngest sister 
appears, with her broom lying idle beside her, to be musing 
on the delights of the dance with a princely partner at the 
Court ball, thanks to the good Fairy who helps all pretty 
girls—and other girls, too, if they ure disposed to do their 
duty. This is not exactly what Shakspeare would call being 
‘‘in maiden meditation, fancy-free ;’’ the small maiden here 
found sitting with her story-books in the conservatory seems 
to have her fancy bound very fast indeed ; but to behold the 
flush of pleasure on her fair countenance might reward suf- 
ficiently the labours and costs of all employed in getting 
up the yearly supply of illustrated tales for Christmas, of 
which publications we have lately noticed enough to satisfy 
the present demand. She is perfectly happy in the world of 
imaginative romance till bed-time, having been left at home 
while her Mumma and elder sisters are gone out to a grown- 
up dinner party; she does not really want a ‘ Fairy God- 
mother ’’ to come and bring her a robe of white satin trimmed 
with lace, diamond necklace and bracelets, a pair of glass 
slippers (they were vair, or fur, not verre, in the original 
French), anda miniature coach, with servants ot proportionate 
size, to visit the festive halls of dazzling splendour. Every 
little girl has heard of such gay entertainments; as Colonel 
Seccombe remarks, in js recent version of' the old story— 

Cinderella, of course, would have liked to go too; 

She was asked, like themselves, as the sisters both knew ; 

But they treated her wishes with utter disdain, 

And the child was too gentle and sweet to complain, 

Though their harshness and selfishness'gave her much pain ; 

And when the night came, the yeung girl did her part 

In helping her sisters to make themselves smart. ¢ 

Good little Cinderella, as we all know, had her reward for 
this meek behaviour; and when, having returned at midnight 
from the grand party at the Royal Palace, she received her 
wicked old sisters coming home at a later hour, and overheard 
their talk about it, and the ball to be given next duy— 

** Won’t you take me to-morrow? I’m longing to go,” 
Slyly asked Cinderella. They both shouted ** No! 

The idea, indeed! a young hussy like you 

To think about balls? and besides, who’s to do 

The work of the house? Come, be off, miss, to bed; 

Balls, indeed! You deserve a good smack of the head. 

If ever you mention the subject again, 

You’il get your ears boxed pretty soundly; that’s plain.” 

This degree of domestic tyranny and injustice could not be 
tolerated any longer by the beneficent powers of Fairy-land. 
By this time, we may be sure, the child reading in the con- 
servatory has got near the end of the fascinating tale. She has 
learnt all that happened on the second night of the ball; how 
Cinderella lingered beyond the lawful time, and ran away in 
such haste, bereft of her fine attire, that one glass slipper was 
left to fall into the hands of the enamoured young Prince. 
How the King and Queen sent round to every house in town, 
to find the wearer of the wonderful glass slipper. How it 
proved to be fit for no foot but that of fair Cinderella. 

And then, as they stared, from her pocket she drew 
And untied a small parcel, and there in their view, 
Withvut the least doubt, was the other small shoe, 
Which she also put on; and then, strange to relate, 

A Princess they saw, in her bright robes of state ; 
Peerless beauty she stood in the midst of them all, 

In the dress that she wore the last night of the ball! 
The sisters were speechless, and trembled with dread, 
As thoughts rose in their minds of the life she had led, 
Beneath their harsh rule; so they fell on their knees, 
And asked for her pardon. She set them at ease, 
Kissed them both, and informed them they’d nothing to fear ; 
The herald bowed low, for ’twas perfectly clear 

The lady before him was destined to wear 

A crown, as the wife of the King’s son and heir. 

You may be very sure, when the Prince heard the news, 
He fluttered with joy, from his head to his shoes, 

He offered his hand, and the love of his life, 

An‘ she didn’t refuse to become his young wife. 

‘The wedding was splendid; and chroniclers say 

They were happy together for many a day. 








“THE WILD SWANS.” 
To the original of this charming illustration of one of the most 
charming of the ‘‘ Fairy Tales’? of Hans Andersen, the 
painter, Mr. John Scott, appended, when the picture was in 
the last exhibition of the Royal Academy, the following 
extract, which we cannot do better than reproduce in order to 
recall the fanciful incident depicted :— 

“Yes, take me with you,” said Ella.. Then they spent the whole night 

in weaving a net with the pliant willows. . Ella laid herself down 
on the net, and when the sun rose, and her brothers again became wild 
swans, . ... they flew upto the clouds with their dear sister. . . . 
One of the swans soared over her head, so that his broad wings might 
shade her. 
It is only just to add that this picture evinces that the artist 
has made « marked advance. Itis obvious that the subject pre- 
sented uncommon problems for solution. The intricate com- 
position is, however, wellordered, and the difficultiesof drawing, 
foreshortening and effect, are surmounted with great skill. 





SHAKSPEARE SILHOUETTES. 
There are many scrupulous people who think it almost as 
wrong to turn into jest the smallest scrap of Shakspeare lan- 
guage, as to make a travesty of the words of Scripture. The 
greatest of English literary classics, they contend, meaning 
the Immortal Bard, should not be trifled with in this frivolous 
and sacrilegious manner. His phrases are no less than oracles, 
full of the divine afflatus of poctic inspiration. ‘To make a 
pun on these is worse than ‘‘ picking a pocket’’; it is more 
like robbing the altar of a church. Now, we do not go that 
length; with all our love and admiration of Shakspeare, which 
ought to stop, as Ben Jonson said of it, ‘‘on this side of 
idolatry.”” ‘he trick of playing with incidental expressions 
in the text of his plays, especially those which might bear a 
double meaning, and such as may now seem quaint or obso- 
lete, was begun many years ago. When, after the notorious 
exposure of the Sheffield grinders’ Trade Union conspiracy, 
three of those learned judges of Borough Sessions Courts, 
who are officially styled Recorders, were sent to hold 
an inquiry, we saw their portraits in Punch. ‘‘O, the 
recorders!’? was the motto, beneath, taken from that 
scene in which Hamlet speaks of the entrance of cer- 
tain musicians, with instruments, then called by that 
name, resembling fifes or flutes. This was not a bad specimen 
of the kind of joke, which our Comic Artist, in his Silhouettes 
or black Shadow-Figures, has taken the liberty to carry on. 
‘* Hamlet,’’ as the reader will see, continues to afford some 
tolerable sport for the amusing parodist and caricaturist. 
‘“'The play ’s the thing,’’ says that deep-designing Prince ot 
Denmark, ‘“‘ wherewith Ill catch the conscience of the King.”’ 
Such a play, with such a despairing heroine and two such 
terrific warriors, all boots and swords, cocked-hats and 
peacock feathers, might indeed be very catching, not to speak 
of the fire-shovel. and the toal-scuttle, which add such a 
realistic feature to the stage performance. ‘The audience, old 
and young, from the deaf great-grandfather—if a deaf person, 
vainly using an ear-trumpet, can be counted in the audience— 
to the baby shrieking and kicking with delight, are manifestly 
caught by this ‘“‘play.’? And, in the pantomime displayed 
above, it must be admitted that the performances of ‘‘ those that 
play your clowns,’’ to quote another remark of Prince Hamlet’s, 
do not lack the proper display of grotesque extravagance in 
attitudes and gestures ; from him who tumbles sitting into the 
infant’s cradle, to him who stuffs a roast turkey into his 
breeches’ pocket, leaving the head and neck, and the chain of 
sausages, to dangle at each side. Harlequin and his fair com- 
panion are presently at hand, of course; but our sympathy 
with the pathetic frenzy of poor Ophelia is too rudely shocked 
by a wilful misuse of her simple saying, ‘‘ There ’s fennel for 
you, and Columbine.”’ The jocular Artist is hereby requested 
not to do that again. We are still content to bear him com- 
pany around the marginal groups of figures on the same 
diverting page. Every reader of Shakspeare will recollect how 
coarsely and vilely Iago, in his first talk with Roderigo, 
pretends to ridicule the observation that Desdemona is a 
lady ‘‘of most blessed conditions.’ ‘‘ Blessed fig’s end!”’ he 
exclaims, with an allusion to the most vulgar of Italian jests ; 
‘* blessed pudding !’’ But the young people at their Christmas 
dinner, who hail the entrance of the cook, bringing in her 
hands the favourite dish, the crowning glory of a seasonable 
feast, may be supposed to break forth in a most vociferous 
blessing, as Burns did at sight of the Scottish haggis :— 

Fair fa’ thv honest, sonsie face, 

Great chieftain o’ the Pudding race! 

Aboon them a’ ye tak yer place! 
And we shall not, for our own share, forbid this hearty bene- 
diction, since the Lancet has now declared Christmas pudding 
to be wholesome food, in the opinion of the medical faculty. 
The bibulous excess, on the contrary, which has reduced four 
out of six gentlemen, on ‘‘a heavy night,’? to the most dis- 
graceful condition of drunkenness, shall by no means have our 
approval ; it 1s not at all ‘‘ blessed,’’ and, as poor Joe said of 
the London churchyard, we should ‘rather think it was 
tothered.”” In his extract from ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’’ represented below, our Artist correctly quotes 
**mine host of the Garter’’ as accosting the French physician, 
Dr. Caius, with the familiar address, ‘‘ Bully Doctor.’’ It is 
worth noticing that this applauding use of the word, though 
long since forgotten in Mngland, is still current in America by 
the token of ** Bully for you.’? The Doctor, however, who 
seems here to play the bully, in the modern sense, with two 
frightened little boys, is uo physician, but a schoolmaster 
like Sir Hugh Evans in the same play, or more like the Wackford 
Squeers of a humourist only second to Shakspeare. We pass 
next that most romantic and poetical of plays, ‘‘ ‘The 
‘Tempest,’’ in which Ferdinand, after the shipwreck, as he 
wanders along the unknown shore, hears the mystic music of 
Ariel’s song. ‘‘I have followed it,’’ says he to himself, ‘‘ or 
ithathdrawnme rather. But’tisgone. No, it begins again! ”’ 
This soliloquy is fairly applied to the less agreeable ex- 
periences of a single gentleman abed in his lodgings, whose 
sleep is untimely disturbed by ‘“‘the Waits,’’ plying their 
instruments of torture, a fife and a trombome, immediately 
beneath his chamber window. The tragedy of ‘‘Macbeth”’ 
has to answer for two of. the subjects which are ludicrously 
misrepresented at the opposite side of the page. Everybody 
must remember the scene at Dunsinane Castle, shortly before 
the fated march of Birnam Wood to that place, when a ‘‘cream- 
faced loon’’ comes into the presence of Macbeth, with the news 
of the approach of ten thousand soldiers. We shall refrain from 
quoting Macbeth’s angry imprecation of a certain diabolic 
agency for turning the servant’s face black. ‘‘ Where got’st 
thou that goose look ?’’ would seem a natural question from the 
least irascible of masters, if the messenger had come back, 
from an errand to the Christmas poulterer’s, with such a 
wretched-looking bird as is shown in the Silhouette. It would 
be a disgrace to the managers of any Goose Club, in our 
judgment, to distribute, as Macbeth says, ‘‘ten thousand 

eese’’ among its members, if their quality were such as this. 

n the same passage, as part of the same scolding: of the 
identical ‘‘whey-face,’’? he is bidden to prick his cheeks and 
redden them with blood. ‘‘ Thou lily-livered boy!’’ says the 
contemptuous tyrant of Scotland; and this may be deemed a 
fitting uddress for one of the modern esthetic worshippers of 
the lily, whose tribe have been cruelly satirised of late, in 
** Patience ’’ 


’ has no equivocal meaning, but is said in 
sober truth, and makes a pleasant finish to our comment upon 
these merry shadows, distortions from the known Shakspearian 
text. 


Professor Tyndall gave on Thursday, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, the first of a course of six lectures adapted to a 
juvenile auditory on ‘* Light and the Eye.” 

The Mayor of Penzance has received a letter from Sir 
Philip Owen stating that the Prince of Wales will allow a 
portion of his Indian presents to be shown at the forthcoming 
Art-Exhibition at Penzance, and stating that his Royal 
Highness took much interest in the project for the erection of 
a permanent Art-Museum for that town. 
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OBITUARY. 

VISCOUNT ASHBROOK. 
The Right Hon. Henry Jeffrey, sixth Viscount Ashbrook, and 
= - Baron of Castle Dur- 
row, in the Peerage 
of ireland, died at 
his seat in Queen’s 
County on the 14th 
inst. He was born 
March 26, 1829, the 
eldest son of Henry 
Jeffrey, fifth Vis- 
count, by Frances, his 
wife, daughter of Sir 
John Robinson, Bart., 
of Rokeby Hall, in 
the county of Louth ; 
was educated at Eton, and served for some years in the Army, 
having retired as Captain. During his father’s lifetime he 
acted as High Sheriff of Queen’s County, and in 1871 inherited 
the peerage honours. His Lordship. married, Sept. 4, 1860, 
Emily, eldest daughter of Mr. J. F. Abington, of Esher, in 
Surrey, whom he divorced in 1877. As he had no issue, the 
title devolves on his brother, the Hon. William Spencer 
Flower, now seventh Viscount Ashbrook, who is married to 
Augusta Madeline Henrietta, eldest daughter of Mr. George 
Marton, of Capern Wray Hall, Lancashire. 

THE PRINCESS OF CAPUA. 
Penelope, Princess of Capua, whose death js just announced, 
was second daughter of Grice Smyth, of Ballynatray, in the 
county of Waterford, a landed proprietor and county gentle- 
man of high position, descended from Sir Percy Smyth, of 
Ballynatray, a distinguished Cavalier, who was appointed 
Military Governor of Youghal in 1645. In the year 1836 Miss 
Penelope Smyth was married to H.R.H. Charles Ferdinand 
Bourbon, Prince of Capua, brother of the King of the T'wo 
Sicilies, and by him (who died April 22, 1862) had one son, 
Francisco Ferdinand Carlo, Prince of Capua, and one daughter, 
Vittoria Augusta Penelope. 
: DEAN CLOSE. P 
The Very Rev. Francis Close, D.D., late Dean of Carlisle, 
died at Penzance, on the 18th inst., aged eighty-five. This 
distinguished churchman, the last surviving leader of the old 
Evangelical party, was the youngest son of the Rev. Henry 
Jackson Close, Rector of Bentworth, Llants; graduated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1820, and shortly after entered 
holy orders. For thirty years, 1826 to 1856, he was Vicar of 
Cheltenham, and, during that lengthened period, exercised a 
beneficent influence in the sphere of his labours. ‘To him 
Cheltenham owes churches and training schools, and the 
College there was much assisted in its establishment by the 
excellent clergyman whose death we record. In 1856, he became 
Dean of Carlisle, but retired in 1881, when age and infirmity 
pressed upon him. 
MR. RALPH ETWALL. 
Mr. Ralph Etwall, formerly M.P. for Andover, died on the 
15th inst., aged seventy-eight. He was son of Mr. Ralph 
Etwall, of Andover, and Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of Mr. 
Richard Bird, of Snoddington, Hants; graduated at Trinity 
College, Oxford, was a magistrate for Hampshire, and sat in 
the Liberal interest for Andover from 1831 to 1847. In 1832 
his vote was given for the Reform Bill. 
ADMIRAL MONTAGU. 

Admiral John William Montagu, of Wilcot Manor and Stowell 
Lodge, county Wilts, whose death occurred at Seend Manor 
House, Wilts, on the 12th inst., at the great age of ninety-two, 
was senior Admiral on the retired list. He was born on 
Jan. 18, 1790, and entered the Navy at the commencement of 
the present century. As midshipman on board the Captain, 
in 1806, he witnessed the capture, iu the Bay of Biscay, of the 
French frigate Le Président. While in the Cerberus, he was 
enguged in several gallant boat actions in the Mediterranean. 
Afterwards, as Lieutenant in the Revenge, flag-ship of Sir 
John Gore, he served at the blockade of Venice and the capture 
of Corfu. He attained the rank of Commander in 1814, and 
commanded the Cadmus and Brisk sloops. In 1820, aftercruising 
in company with the Royal yachts, in attendance upon King 
George the Fourth, his Majesty sent for him on board his 
yacht, and, presenting him tothe First Lord of the Admiralty, 
requested that he should be posted, as a personal favour to 
himself. After four years’ service in the East Indies, in com- 
mand of the Crocodile, he was employed from November, 1839, 
until March, 1841, in the Britannia and the Queen as Flag 
Captain to Admiral Sir E. Codrington, Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth. He became Rear-Admiral (on the retired list) 
in 1852, and Admiral, April 27, 1863. Admiral Montagu was 
the second son of Admiral Sir George Montagu, G.C.B., by 
Charlotte, daughter and coheiress of George Wroughton, Esq., 
of Wilcot. He was thus, collaterally, a member of the Ducal 
House of Manchester, being a descendant of the Hon. James 
Montagu, son of the first Earl. He married, in 1840, Isabella 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles George Beauclerk, Esq., of 
St. Leonard’s Forest, Sussex, great-grandson of the first Duke 
of St. Alban’s. On the death of his elder brother, in 1871, 
Admiral Montagu succeeded to the residential estates of 
Wilcot and Stowell, Wilts. His only surviving children are 
Annie Diana and Emily Stuart, the former of whom is married 
to the Rev. W. F. Dashwood Lang, of Instow Rectory, Devon. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Surgeon-General John Gibbons, C.B., in Dublin, aged fifty- 
eight. He served in the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny. 
Major-General Hale Young Wortham, retired Royal 
Engineers, on the 2lst inst., aged eighty-eight; an old 
Peninsular officer, having the war medals for San Sebastian, 
Orthes, and Toulouse. 

General William Hassall Eden, Colonel 2nd Battalion 
(the Cameronians) Scottish Rifles (late 90th Regiment), aged 
eighty-two. He entered the Army in 1814, and was appointed 
Colonel 90th Foot in 1862. 

Lady Ward (Emily Elizabeth), widow of Sir Henry G. 
Ward, G.C.M.G., second daughter of Sir John E. Swinburne, 
Bart., of Capheaton, Northumberland, on the~19th inst., at 
Hampton Court Palace, aged eighty-four. 

The Hon. and Rev. Richard Ashburnham, M.A., brother 
of the Earl of Ashburnham, en the 8th inst., at Combs 
Rectory, aged thirty-four. He was fourth son of Bertram, 
fourth Eari of Ashburnham, by Catherine Charlotte, his wife, 
daughter of George Baillie, of Jerviswood, Lanarkshire, and 
sister of George, tenth Eat] of Haddington. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, at San Remo, in the Riviera, on the 
8th inst. She was of an artistic family, her father and elder 
brother having both been prominent artists. She made her 
first appearance as an exhibitor in the Royal Academy in 
1838, and in 1863 she was elected a member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, to which she was a frequent and 
effective contributor. Her husband was for some time Consul 
at Tangiers, where Mrs. Murray found much picturesque 
sketching material. She was one of the founders of the 
Society of Female Artists, and frequently contributed to that 


exhibition. 


CHESS. 

D WC (Barnaul, Siberia).—The games are interesting, and shall have early attention. 

J R (Edinburgh).—Look at No. 2026 again. 

M B (Swansea).— We are greatly obliged for the trouble you have taken: the stories 
have been often tuld, however, and are well known in chess circles. 

F Y (Ryde).—The problem by M. Ehrenstein was a republication, and was, no doubt 
known to some of our widely-read correspondents. 

E T (Bath).—Thanks ; we are always glad to hear from you. 

F F B (Matlock Bath).—We congratulate you on the appearance of your chess column, 
and are obliged for the “‘ slips.” 

E E H.—In No. 2024 Black hasa good answer to 1. Q to R 6th in 1, Kt takes P. 

Hereward (Oxford).—Many clever solvers failed with No..2023, chiefly, we venture to 
think, because the expert undervatues a two-move problem. 

W Anrtis.—We answered your question, but not so fully as we could have wished, 
According to Ames’ “Typographical Antiquities,’ Caxton’s “ Chess’ was the first 
book printed in England (1474); but Twiss notes that there was a smatl quarto 
volume of forty-one leaves in the public library at Cambridge, printed in 1468 with 
wooden types. Caxton was the first printer who used metal types in England. 

P88 (Barking).—We do not think that single copies of our Number for Sept. 18, 1858, 
can be obtained, but you can ascertain by writing to the publisher, 

N F (Clifton).—The game is very acceptable, Thanks. 

G AN (Cheltenham).—A very ingenious coup, and quite sufficient to win. 
forward your note to the losing player. 

G A (City Clab).—Accept our cordial thanks for your constant attention. 

Correct SoLurions oF ProsLem Nos. 2019 and 2020 received from F H Willis (Bombay) 
and 8 Subramania (Madras). 

Correct SoitvtTions or Propitem No. 2023 received from B H C (Salisbury), Henry 
Gilbert, E E H, H_ Youssonfian (Constantinople), P 8 Shenele, Norbert de Cramer 
(Smyrna), W Biddle, 'T Carroll, and Emile Frau. 

Correcr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2024 received from F Johnston, R R (Camberwell), 
Jumbo, and P 5 Shenele. 

Correct SoLtuTions or Prostem No. 2025 received from H B, Cant, 


We shall 


New Forest, 


>i w 
O'Halloran, Otto Fulder (Ghent), W Dewse, T Waters, An Old 
bury), Alpha, F Johnston, T Brapdreth, R H Brooks, F Grant, P 5 shenele, 
H stebbing, Granta, E E H, Smutch, Shadforth, James Pilkington, H Z (Man- 
chester), Harry Springthorpe, AC Hunt, T RD, J Hands, EL G, T Carroll, A H 
Mann, and No Name (St. James’s-square). 

Nore.—Correspondents who have sent proposed solutions of the above problem by 
way of 1. Q to Q 6th, will please note that Black lias a good defence to that attack in 
1. KttoKith. After the moves 1. Ktto Kt 3rd (ch), K takes B; 2. R to Kt 5th (ch), 
Black interposes the epee ere is then no mafeon the third move. Theanswer 
to 1. B to B 6th is 1. Kt te K 7th. 


W Milsom, / % , A W Serutton, 

ke, E Casella (Paris), Otto Fulder (Ghent), M O’ 
Nerina, L lL. Greenaway, A C Hunt, H_ Blacklock, Aaron Harper, . 
Junior, A M Colborne, Joseph Ainsworth, Alfred Robinson, W H F (Leeds), Here- 
ward, 4 R (Edinburg Donald Mackay, T Carroll (St. Neot's), J Hall, Leslie 
Lachian, T Brandreth, E E H, Cant, AH Mann, F Johnston, B H C (Salisbury), No 
Name (5t. James’s-square), and Benjamin George. 


Sotution or Prositem No. 2025. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B%o Kt 3rd Kt to R 6th * 
2. Q to R 8th Any move 
3. Mates accordingly. 
* Tf Black play 1. K takes Kt, White continues with 2. Q to Q 6th (ch), andif 1. B 
to Q 4th, then 2. B to Q Sth (ch), mating in each case on the third move. 


PROBLEM No. 2028. 
By Friveswive F, Berecury. 
BLACK. 











Yd 

















White to play, and mate in two moves. 


Played in the Match now in progress between Messrs. Tuoro.p, and 
Feppen at the Bristol and Clifton Chess Club. 
(Danish @ambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. F.) ware (Mr. T.) Brack (Mr. F.) 
P to K 4th 14. B to Kt 3rd Kt takes B 
2. P to Q 4th P takes P 15. P takes Kt Kt to K 4th 
3. P to Q@ B3rd P takes P 16. Kt to Q 4th Kt to Kt 3rd 
Although, theoretically, the capture of | 17. Q R to K Qto K B 3rd 
athe second Pawn is safe enone, we pear 18. PtoK B ath 
“, P to Q 4th as a simpler line of defence. The right 4 well timed. 
4.BtoQBéth KttoKBard |yg Pte Kt sth 
- tee peated er If 18. P takes P. then 19, B takes P, Kt 
e re F y adoptec is 5. 8. P eat. e of , 
Th soe usually adopted here is 5, B takes B, 20. R to K “th he. es 


os sey the comaeees is 
6. K Kt to K 2nd; Castles; 7. P to K Sth, | 4¢ 
PtoQ 4th, and Black has a safe game. : =. 4 : —- Pir oboh 
6. B to K 3rd 21, Kt to K 2nd P to Q Kt 4th 
Why not 21. B takes P, &c. 


7. Q to B 2nd 

3. B to Q 5th 

9. Kt to K 2nd 22. B takes Kt P takes B 
23. Rtakes P/ch) K to R 2nd 
24. Kt to Kt 3rd R to K Kt sq 


10, Castles (K R) 
11. P takes B Castles (K R) 

25. Kt to K 4th Qto QKt 3rd 
26. P to K B 6th. 


12.8toK Kt5th PtoK R3rd 

13. Bto R 4th P to K Kt 4th 
This exposure of his King is imprudent, An unanswerable coup. 

to say the least of it. ; R takes R, 

and White mated by force in three moves. 


white (Mr. T.) 
1. P to K 4th 


BtoQg 2nd 
B takes Kt 





Our problem this week gained the fourth prize in a tournament 
organised by the Leeds Mereury. The composer, Miss Beechey, has com- 
menced a series of chess articles in the Legister, a weekly paper published 
at Matloek-Bath, Derbyshire. 

Our notice of a match played between the Peckham Liberal Club and the 
Nelson Club of Greenwich was crowded out last week. It was won by 
Peckham with a score of seven games to six. On the 20th inst. a match 
between the Railway Clearing-house amateurs and the Endeavour of 
Brixton resulted in favour of the latter by four games to three, and one 
drawn ; and on the same date the Athenzeum, Camden Town, defeated the 
Kentish Town Club with a score of ten to four. 

The winners in the seven sections of the City Club tournament are— 
Messrs. B. G. Laws, E. P. Griffiths, H. 8. Leonard, G. A. Hooke, J. Glad- 
well, C. J. Woon, and the Rev. J. J. Scargill. Fiye of the seven prizes fell 
to the fourth class, but forty-one of the seventy competitors were so rated. 

Mr. Blackburne has returned to London, and on Wednesday last played 
eight members of the Endeavour Club at Brixton without seeing the boards 
and pieces. Mr. Lord, of the City Club, acted as teller, and the result of the 
play was that Mr. Blackburne won four games and drew four. The 
champion was opposed by an exceptionally good team, the Endeavour being 
now classed among the strongest of the suburban chess associations. Any- 
one desirous of joining this club will be furnished with the necessary 
particulars on applying to the honorary secretary, Mr. Thatcher, 43, Vassall- 
road, Brixton. 

The annual match between the chess clubs of Liverpool and Manchester 
was played on the 9th inst. There were 15 competitors a side, and 22 games 
were played, of which Liverpool won 15, Manchester 6, and the other was 
drawn. The matches between these great Northern cities were inaugurated 
in 1855, since which year 23 have been contested, with the following 
result :— 

Live: 


1 won 13 matches 147 games. 
Mane 4 


ester ,, 6 ” 197 


_ Drawn ” ” 5T 
showing a majority for Liverpool of 7 matches and 21 games, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Nov. 13, 1878), with a codicil (dated July 19, 
1879), of the Right Hon. St. George Henry, Earl of Lonsdale, 
late of Lowther Castle, Westmorland, of Whitehaven Castle, 
Cumberland, and of Nos. 14 and 15, Carlton House-terrace, 
who died on Feb. 8 last, at No. 50, Bryanston-street, was 

roved on the 19th inst. by the Right Hon. James Lowther, 

-C., M.P., one of the executors; Mr. William Stewart Stir- 
ling Crawfurd, the other executor, having power reserved to 
him to’prove hereafter; should he elect to do so. ‘The value 
of the personal estate nuounts to upwards of £234,000. ‘Lhe 
testator directs such jewels as his trustees may think proper 
to be delivered to his wite, the Right Hon. Constance Gladys, 
Countess of Lonsdale, for her use during life; and he makes 
specific bequests of watches and jewellery to his brother, tlie 
Hou. Charles Edwin Lowther; his sister, Lady Sybil Entily 
Lowther, the Countess of Beetive, and Lady Olivia ‘l'aylour ; 
the remainder of his jewellery, raciug-cups, plate, pictures, 
household furniture and efivets, to be either sold or to be 
made heirlooms to go with the settled family estates, at 
the discretion of his executors. ‘To his secretary, Captain 
Fitz-Sanders, he bequeaths £1000; and the residue of his 
personal estate he gives to the person who shall succeed 
him as Earl of Lonsdale. All Ins freehold and leasehold 
hereditaments he devises upon the same trusts as the settled 
Lonsdale estates. 

The will (dated Feb. 11, 1871) of the Right Hon. Anne 
Margaret, Countess of Rosebery, late of No. 139, Piccadilly, 
who died on Aug. 19 last, was proved on the 11th inst. by 
the Hon. Bouverie Francis Primrose, the value of the personal 
estate being over £6600. ‘Lhe testatrix leaves legacies to 
relatives, friends, and servants, and the residue of her property 
between her step-son, the said Hon. Bouverie Francis Primrose, 
and her sister, Lady Waterpark. 

The will (dated Feb. 1, 1873), with a codicil (dated June 27 
following), of Miss Ann Prater, late of No. 14, Portland-place, 
who died on Oct. 30 last, was proved on the lith ult. by 
the Rev. Thomas Prater, the brother, and Major-General 
Christopher Palmer Rigby, two of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £55,000. ‘I'he testatrix 
leaves £4000, upon trust, for her sister, Mrs. Louisa Lock, tor 
life, and then for her daughter, Mrs. Louisa Andyews; £12,000, 
upon trust, for the wife and children of her brother Charles ; 
£12,000, upon trust, for the children of her brother 'Mhomas ; 
£15,000 upon the trusts of the marriage settlement of lier niece, 
Mrs. Matilda Rigby ; she also gives her said niece her freehold 
residence, No. 14, Portland-place, with the furniture and 
effects; and legacies to her executors, her brother Charles, 
and to servants. The residue of her property she gives to her 
said niece. 

The lrish probate, granted at Dublin, on Oct. 26 last, of the 
will (dated July 25, 1881), with a codicil (dated June 15, 1882), 
of the Hon. Charle&James/Trench, barrister-at-luw, late of 
No. 82, Meinon-squliggbablin, who died on Aug. 31 last, 
to the Hon. Cosby olphin Trench and Colonel Frederic 
Chenevix Trench, the executors, was sealed in London on tlie 
Ist inst., the aggregate personal estate in Mngland and 
Ireland being of the. value of over £50,000. ‘Lhe testator 
bequeaths £5000 to his niece, Harriette Mary ‘Trench; £500 
euch tothe Hospital for Ineurables, Donnybrook, and the Con- 
valescent Home near Stillorgan Station; £100 to the Molyneux 
Asylum for the blind, Dublin; £100 to be expended by his 
executors among the poor of Woodlawn, Breckua, and Sop- 
well; £500 to assist the endowment of the benetice of Clonsast, 
King’s County ; aud other legacies. The residue of his real 
and personal estate he leaves to his two sisters, Frances Mary 
Trench and Harriett Rose Whalley. 

The will (dated April 10, 1882) of Rear-Adtival Sir William 
John Cavendish Clifford, Bart., late of Westfield House, Kyde, 
Isle of Wight, who died on April 11 last, at Bournemouth, was 
proved on the 19th inst. by Miss Augusta Caroline Susan 
Clifford, the sister, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £36,000. ‘Lhe testator leaves all his property to his 
said sister. 

The will (dated Nov. 21, 1879), with a codicil (dated 
May 19, 1882), of Mrs. Mary Ann Adderley, late of No. 21, 
Inverness-terrace, Bayswater, who died,on the 15th ult., was 
proved on the Ist inst. by Augustus John Adderley and 
Edward Adderley, the sons, and George David Harris, three 
of the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£13,000. Subject'to legacies to her late husband’s niece and 
to her brother, the testatrix leaves all her real and personal 
estate, upon trust, for her eight children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 2, 1880) of Sir Francis Robert Sherlock 
Lambert Gooch, Burt., late of Benacre Hall, Suffolk, who died 
on Aug. 13 last, was proved on the 18th inst. by Valentine 
Webb Holmes, the acting executor, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £11,000. Subject to the payment of his 
funeral and testamentary expenses and debts, the testator 
leaves all his real and personal estate to Anne Elizabeth 
Shippey. He desires that his funeral shall be conducted in an 
unostentatious manner, that his body may be interred in the 
ground, and that no stone may be piaced over it. 








Mr. Stansfeld, M-P., presided on the 21st at the Yorkshire 
Poor - Law Conference, at Halifax, which was attended by 
delegates from the Unions of the county. He referred to the 
existing state of the Poor Law, and observed that what we 
now wanted was to bring into harmony the boundaries of 
unions and parishes with those of counties. 

The court-martiat on Commander F. W. Burgoyne 
Maxwell Heron, of her Majesty’s ship Clyde, concluded on 
the 21st inst., when the Court found that eleven out of the 
fourteen charges were proved, and adjudged Commander 
Maxwell Heron to be dismissed the service. Peculation and 
jobbery prevailed in the-financial management of the ship, 
and the accounts were loosely kept. 

Mrs. Howard Vincent, on the 21st inst., presented cer- 
tificates, signed by the Prince and Princess of Wales, to the 
successful competitors who recently exlfibited their pro- 
ductions at the industrial exhibition promoted by the officers 
and men of the Metropolitan Police in eid of the funds of the 
Police Orphanage. Among the recipients were Inspector 
Denning, of the House of Commons, a first-¢lass for fret- work, 
Inspectors Smith, Steed, Husted, and Moser; constables 
Parker, Palmer, Goodgame, Rushan, Blatchley, and others. 

A special Christmas Eve concert, including part of ‘‘‘The 
Messiah,”’ was given at the usual low rates of admission at the 
Foresters’ Hall, Clerkenwell-road, last Saturday evening, by 
the Popular Ballad Concert Committee, in which Madame Rose 
Hersee, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Abercrombie, and others took 
part. ‘he choruses were sung by the Popular Choral Society, 
a choir of working people drawn from the singing classes 
trained by Mr. W.-H. Thomas for the committee at Clerken- 
well. On Boxing Night a concert of a different type, and 
suitable for the people’s holiday, was arranged, at which 
Madame Leibhart, Mdlle. Olga de Morini, and Mr. Howard 
Paul appeared, the latter giving impersonations in costume. 
Both concerts were under the direction of Mr. Clement Hoey, 
an active working member of the committee. 
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=! JOHN BRINSMEAD Ze SONS PIANOFORTE WORKS 
= GRAFTON ROAD LONDON. B.W. 





GENERAL VIEW OF MESSRS. JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ PIANOFORTE FACTORIES, KENTISH TOWN. 
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iT 1S A HEAVY NIGHT.” 
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“BLESSED PUDDING” 


OTHELLO, ACT.ISe.1 





“BuLLy Doctor” age 
~Merny Wives of Winosor, ACh il, Sc, iil 


“IT HATH DRAWN ME RAPHER—: BUTT IS 
GONE, No. it Begins ACAIN,” 


QT Ac>i.Se.fi 






























































THE PLAY’S THE THING! 
AMLET, AcrliSc,1/, 








“WHERE GOTTST THOU THAT GOOSE LooK$* 
MacBETH ACT Y, Sc. lif 

















"tno Lily- LiVeR’D Boy.” 
MACBETH, ACY V. Se {ll 




















"SHE DANCES FEATLy.” 
WINTERS Tae AMY, 
chi) 
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THE SQUIRE’S PEW. 

What holy aspirations here 

Have scaled the solemn Sabbath air! 
What sighs for faith and aidance dear 

To Him who taught the power of prayer ! 
What ’s holy ground? the wise have said ; 

I answer, holier spots are few 
Than this I now in tancy tread, 

‘The square that floors the Squire’s Tew. 


Through many a century here have come 
The generations of a race, 

Of whom the very names of some 
With glory still renown this place ; 

Their time-worn monuments around 
‘Tell of their deeds and titles who, 

As boys and men, were ever found 
Devout within the Squire’s Pew. 


Here came the child to lisp with awe 
‘The hymn learned at his mother’s knee, 
The girl—the maiden here who saw 
Beside her him, her lord to be ; 
Here love and she in each blessed hymn, 
To sense and soul, to him were true ; 
‘Lill came the time when eyes were dim, 
As, bride, she passed the Squire’s Pew. 


Yet, think not here that joy and peace 
Alone have breathed their prayerful breath ; 
Here care has cried for sweet release, 
From anguish in the calm of death ; 
And sobs of sin and sorrow fast 
Have moaned from mortals not a few 
Of those who here/from first to last, 
Have worshipped in the Squire’s Pew. 


jut in the hearts that worship here 
No sin or sorrow may we trace! 
May peace, to all, the hours endear 
‘They breathe within this sacred place ! 
May calm and bless¢d thoughts be theirs, 
And faith as strong and love as true 
As ever rose @ Heaven in prayers 
And psalms from out the &quire’s Pew. 
W. C, Benncrr. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Among recent publications by Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and 
Co. we notice an interesting composition by Dr. F. E. Glad- 
stone, entitled ‘* Philippi,’’ a sacred cantata or Church oratorio, 
which contains some scholarly writing. From the same firm 
we have original compositions for the organ by Gustav Merkel; 
und a book of soft voluntaries, also for the organ, by G. 
Calkin, which will be found useful. 

** Rip Van Winkle ’’ (Chappell and Co.). The success of 
M. Planguette’s romantic comic opera at the Comedy Theatre 
having been recently noticed, it is only necessary now to record 
its publication by the eminent Bond-street firm, in handy and 
cheap editions—in vocal score, with pianoforte accompaniment, 
and tor the pianoforte alone. ‘The same firm has just brought 
out, in similar form, Messrs.Gilbert and Sullivan’s ‘‘Iolanthe,’’ 
the comic opera recently produced with such success at the 
Savoy ‘Theatre. 

Messrs. Forsyth Brothers have published some effective 
pianoforie pieces, by Edward Hecht, in which old and modern 
dance’ rhythms are well embodied. ‘They are a ‘‘ Hornpipe,”’ 
a ‘** Valse Caprice,’ and ‘* Moresque,’’ each having its dis- 
tinctive character. ‘‘ December and May”’ is the title of a 
pleasing sketch for the pianoforte, by Cotsford Dick ; another 
graceful pianoforte piece by whom is a ‘‘ caprice’’ entitled 
**Clrnt du Matin.’? From Messrs. Forsyth we have also 


‘Very wrong,’’ a characteristic ballad by A. Whitley, a song” 


by the sume, entitled ‘‘’‘The Road to Market,’’ by A. Whitley ; 
and ‘ Old Chums,” by the same. é 

The ‘* Allegro’’ and March from Handel’s opera “‘ Scipio,’’ 
and the March from Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhauser’”’ wal been very 
effectively transcribed tor the pianoforte by Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro, each piece containing some effective elaborations and 
embroideries, 

Irom Messrs. W. Czerny and Co. we have some 
easing two-part songs by various composers; ‘‘’The Holy 
Night in Bethlehem,’ part-song for two voices, with piano- 
forte or organ accompaniment, by E. Lassen; ‘The Angel of 
Bethlehem,’ a vocal solo, by the same composer ; two graceful 
p-anoforte pieces, ‘* Dreaming Flowers,’’ by Gustav Lange, 
aul ** Tais-Toi, Pauvre Coeur,” Reverie by Ignace Mihaly ; 
ul-o a song by J. H. Gordon, ‘The Bridegroom and his 
livide,”’ which has the merit of nut being common-place. 

‘*Never Forgotten,’’? by Ciro Pinsuti, and” ‘* When the 
house is still,’ by J. Blumenthal, are songs of much pathos 
und refinement, published by Messrs. Keppel and Co, 

From the house of Messrs. Patey and Willis we have 
received some recent publications, vocal and instrumental, 
which deserve mention. ‘the ‘‘ Excerpts’? from the Piano- 
furte Works of the Greut Masters, by Walter Macfarren, will 
be a great boon to the student, as they are carefully fingered. 
** Three Rondos for Pianoforte,’’ by G. Merkel, are easy and 
effective. The songs from the same firm are mostly “above 
average merit, notably ‘‘ In a Boat at Sea,’’ by J. F. Barnett; 
‘Two Little Children,’’ by A. H. Behvend; and ‘The 
Golden 'Thread,’’ by C. Gounod. 

** Out of Town,’’ by Walter Maynard, is the title of a set 
of humorous part-songs published by Duncan Davison and 
Co, ‘There are eight pieces (for mixed voices) which may be 
sung with or without accompaniment. ‘They are both written 
and adapted by Mr. Maynard, who has availed himself of the 
thoughts of various composers, and has produced a set of 
lively and entertaming songs. 

**'The Blue Peter,’’ by Mr. J. L. Hatton—published by 
Fdwin Ashdown—is a cupital nautical song in the good old 
English style, with a striking melody of strongly-marked 
rhythm, ‘the same publisher has also issued some pianoforte 
pieces well ealculated for drawing-room use. ‘* Neues 
Blumenlied”’ and ‘‘ Ein tug in der Schweiz,’’ by Gustav 
Lang, are showy and brilliant without being exceptionally 
difficult. ‘‘Enid’? (reverie), by W. Macfarren; ‘ Marche 
Iléroique,”” by M. Watson; ‘‘ Dreams of Youth,’ by A. 
LoeschLorn; ‘‘ The Chase’? (hunting song), by O. Cramer ; 
“A Spring Flower,’’ ‘Sweet Dreams,’’ and ‘In Shady 
Vale,’ by C. Pathe; and ‘T Pifferari,’’ by Sydney Smith 
(this last for two performers), are all pleiffing pieces, showy 
without being very difficult. 


Mr. Charles. Ceeil-Trevor, one of the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Board of Trade, has been made a C.B. 

‘the members of the Holderness Hunt will hold a ball at 
Reverley on Wednesday, Jan. 31. The Bicester hunt ball 
will take place the same day, not on Feb. 1, as announced. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
Bookmaking is an art which is not held in very high esteem, 
one would say, but there are specimens of it, such as Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne; by John Ashton (Chatto and 
Windus), which prove that it cannot be practised without 
great labour and research sometimes on the part of the book- 
muker and no little pleasure and profit sometimes on the part 
of the reader. It is almost a pity that the compiler, on the 
present occasion, has thought proper to give his reasons, 
in a preface, for undertaking the tusk he has accom- 
plished, and to set forth his opinion concerning the 
construction of no matter what history, unless it be con- 
temporary; for there are many persons to whom both his 
reasons and his opinion, in the form in which he has stated 
them, will appear altogether unsatisfactory, and cause his 
two volumes to be opened under the influence of a suspicion 
which, though it is not entirely, and indeed very slightly, 
justified by his performance of his task, is calculated to 
interfere with the full enjoyment and the full instruction to 
be derived from his exceedingly entertaining and undoubtedly 
useful book. ‘The compilation, upon which infinite pains must 
have been bestowed, abounds with interesting information, 
and the pages are liberally provided with very curious, 
striking, apt, and convenient illustrations. ‘There is, more- 
over, an index, which, though’ by no means a model 
ot perfection, is decidedly better than none at all. On 
the whole, then, it may be admitted cheerfully that the com- 
piler presents his readers with a more comprehensive, more 
compact, more varied, more speaking, more real, more amusing 
picture of English social life, as it was in the reign of Queen 
Anne, than is to be found in any other single work hitherto 
published, But when the compiler mentions as the chief 
reason for his publication that ‘‘ from the time of Dean Swift 
downwards to our own days, many political histories of the 
Reign of Queen Anne have been written, but its social life we 
have been left to gather mainly from the efforts of novelists, 
who have been more or less conscientious, according to their 
knowledge, in placing it before us,’’ there is a strong inclina- 
tion to dissent from him. If he had said that there 
is scarcely any period of our past history more copiously 
depicted for us than the social life of Queen Anne’s reign 
is consciously or unconsciously described to us by contem- 
poraries of that most admittedly dead of dead queens; he 
would probably have commanded almost universal assent. 
And so he would, if he had added that, nevertheless, the 
whole picture was distributed piecemeal, as it were, through- 
out so many different canvases, that there was need of a 
cunning and diligent collector, like himself, to gather them 
together and make them into one. This, in fact, appears to 
have been the view he was ultimately. obliged to adopt; 
for he remarks, regardless of self-contradiction, that ‘‘ tiie 
almost total absence of domestic news in the newspapers 
has compelled me to draw largely on the essays and 
descriptive books of the time.’’ And ‘‘ domestic news,” 
such as those ‘‘ essays and descriptive books,’’ written by con- 
temporaries of Queen Anne, and open to readers of the present 
day, confessedly contain, must surely be regarded as having 
more than a little to do with *‘ social life.” Much learning, 
indeed, or much compiling seems to have driven the compiler 
not mad, of course, but queer, so that he expresses himself 
now and then in a most amusingly puzzle-headed fashion. 
tells us, for instance, at the very second page of the first volume 
that ‘* the Queen herself had been more than once a mother,”’ 
and drily remarks in a footnote ‘‘ seventeen times, in fact.”’ 
That is, certainly, ‘‘ more than once ;’’ but it is a very droll, 
roundabout way of announcing a prolific maternity. 

The memoirs of Royal personages, and the anecdotal history 
of the English Court, grow rank in the field of literature ; but 
The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of George ILI.: by 
Percy Fitzgerald (‘Tinsley Brothers) is a good specimen of this 
kind. ‘I'wo very large volumes, intended as a supplement to 
the author’s or compiler’s ‘* Life of George IV.,’’ have 
been filled with a minute account of the Royal George’s ‘‘ less 
known brothers and sisters and other members of the family ’’; 
no doubt well suited to the taste and capacity of the most 
numerous but perhaps the least cultivated and en- 
lightened class of fairly intelligent readers. As regards the 
scandals, it. is only just to remark that the author 
has touched but lightly upoa them, whether because that 
aed of his subject has already been worn quite thread- 

are, or because he would not pander to morbid curiosity. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has had access to hith cto unpublished 
documents, into which he has dipped at his discretion, ‘* besides 
gathering together all the published materials laid up from 
innumerable volumes, many scarce or often unknown, into a 
regular form.’’ His purpose, it appears, was to offer ‘‘a 
picture of Court life that is not to be found elsewhere, and 
which will, on the whole, raise the Royal family in public 
estimation ;’’ and he will be considered, most probably, to 
have effected his purpose more than indifferently well, 
though it may be a question whether the Royal family at 
the present day needs to be raised in public estimation, 
and whether the well-wishers of that family would not do 
wisely to leave its immediate antecessors to forgetfulness. 
However, it must be allowed that the author or compiler has 
done wonders in the way of transformation, although it is still 
possible to recognise in his sketch of the Duke of York, for 
instance, the ‘‘ grand buveur,’’ and all the rest of it, described 
by Mirabeau, who, of course, exaggerated, and the com- 
mander-in-chief who was supposed to distribute the patronage 
of the army by the fair but frail hands of the extortionate Mrs. 
Clarke, and whose claims upon the memory and gratitude of 
posterity were believed to be derived, notwithstanding ‘‘ the 
column” hard by Pall-mall, from the accuracy and grace with 
which he delivered the famous but intricate and mcompre- 
hensible toast of ‘* Cardinal Puff.’’ ‘The ladies of the Georgian 
Royal Family, though scandal may have been spoken against 
poor Queen Caroline, and though there may have been an un- 
popular Duchess here and there, have left a reputation, if any 
at all, of general respectability and amiability, and the Princess 
Charlotte hus been almost deified, so that the author or com- 
piler will, so far as they are concerned, have his readers in 
complete sympathy with him. And now there remains 
nothing todo but to state the arrangement which has been 
adopted in the composition of the work. ‘There are ten 
**books”’ ; the first is occupied with a slight sketch of ‘‘ ‘The 
King and his family circle,’ including Mrs. Delany and Miss 
Burney ; the second revives the stale old stories of Caroline 
Matilda and Struensee, of Mrs. Ryves and her hypothetical 
Royal descent through the Duke of Cumberland, and of the 
Duke of Gloucester’s marriage with Horace Walpole’s 
illegitimate relative ‘‘the Waldegrave”’; the third deals 
with the ‘‘ princesses’’ of George III.’s family; the fourth 
contains some account of ‘‘the Brunswicks’’; the fifth 
recalls once more the bright hopes and early decease of 
the promising Princess..Charlotte; the sixth is..taken up 
with a few interesting facts and anecdotes relating to the 
comparatively little-known Duke of Sussex; the seventh 
presents a picture of the unedifying life and the edifying end 
of the Duke of York; the eighth sets forth some curious 
Cetails, not generally known, in the career of the Duke of 


He - 


Kent; the ninth is calculated to correct, to some extent, the 
generally received impression of the unpopular Duke of Cum- 
berland; and the tenth includes among its contents bricf 
accounts of the Duke of Gloucester, commonly called ‘* Silly 
Billy,” and of the late Duke of Cambridge, who will be re- 
membered as the perpetual president at public dinners in aid 
of praiseworthy objects. The author of these two volumes 
does not take pains to be accurate, or to bestow much 
care upon metre style. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to read that (vol. i., p. 16) the celebrated Lady Sarah Lennox 
married, according to his authority, ‘‘ Mr. Napier, brother 
(sic) of the well-known (sic) soldier, Sir Charles.’ She is 
commonly understood to Lave been the mother, not the sister- 
in-law, of the distinguished, not ‘‘ well-known,”’ soldier and 
General, Sir Charles, and of the distinguished soldier and 
historian, Sir William; else that noble pair of brothers must 
have lived much longer than their monuments represent them 
to have lived. Perhaps the printer, and not the author, is 
responsible for the masculine gender which is ascribed (vol. ii., 
p. 286) to the French word “ héte,’’ as the same mistake is con- 
stantly occurring in print ; but it musi be the author who has 
to answer for a number of confused constructions, of which 
the following is a fair specimen (vol. i., p. 331):—‘* In The 
Age and The Satirist were to be read the most dreadful 
calumnies of the Duke and lis fricuds, who was driven to 
bring him before the Courts of Law.’’ ‘This is a complete 
sentenc, between two full stops; and, though it can be 
rendered intelligible by re-perusal of the preceding sentence, 
such writing is very slipshod. .Blemishes of this kind, how- 
ever, do not offend a certain large class of readers, and 
interfere but little, if at all, with the intrinsic interest of the 
compilation. 





“ PUZZLED” 

Arithmetical difficulties—it may be in computing tle lega 
minimum of his long arrears of rent, a portion of which the 
tenant is still required to pay for himsclf, in order to gct the 
larger part of them cleared off, under the Act of last }ession. 
by a grant of public money—beset the mind of this lish 
farmer, whom Mr. Erskine Nicol has portrayed, with humerous 
truthfulness and perception of character, in the picture en - 
graved for our Extra Supplement this week. Pat is evicentlv 
** puzzled’? ; and the uewspaper correspondence that filled 
many columns in August and September, from I[risl 
landowners, agents, and Jawyers who would have to 
deal practically with the intended pecuniary settlement 
of existing claims, showed that many accountants and 
men of business, far more skilful in that line, were cqually 
at a loss to solve the problem of ‘‘the hanging galc,”’ 
previously to meeting expected applications in the Land 
Court. Our readers on this side of St. George’s Channel 
will have long since become so weary of every brauch of the 
vexatious Irish Land Question, that we shall not think of 
inflicting upon them an explanation of the supposed legislative 
defect which seems to have left some uncertainty with 
reference to the date whence the ‘* backwardation ’’ (a Stock 
Exchange term) was to have been reckoned for the purpose of 
complying with the prescribed conditions of relicf wider 
the final Arrears Act. Mr. Parnell and Mr. Healy, as 
a matter of course, declare that the wrongs of Ireland 
have by no means been yet redressed; nor would any of 
those Land League gentlemen be satisfied if the Govern- 
ment undertook to pay every Trish farmer's rent ter thie 
next ten years, and to give him a large sum, out of the 
Imperial Exchequer, for abstaining from acts of violence andl 
outrage during that period. It is not likely, however, that 
either the Land Commissioners in that country, who are 
intrusted with the administration of the new law, or the lar- 
liament of the United Kingdom, which has at length dcter- 
mined upon political finality with regard to this subject, will 
afford the slightest countenance to turther unreasonable de- 
mands. The individual specimen of an [ish agriculturist whose 
portrait, in a mood of perplexity, is here set before our 
readers, may be a highly respectable man, as many of his 
class are still known to be, notwithstanding the false 
and pernicious doctrines of their political teachers. He is 
certainly not one of those miserable cottiers or squatters 
upon the bogs and moors of the Wild West, for whose helpless 
poverty there seems to be no effectual remedy but State-aided 
emigration to the fertile plains of Canada and the Sas- 
katchewan, as recommended by Lord Derby and Mr. Tuke. 
Health and bodily vigour, if no great degree of intelligence or 
moral resolution, are legible in his rather handsome Irish face ; 
but his half-shut right eye, and the other cye which is slyly 
open, have a glance of shifty cunning which displeascs the 
English observer. It is hard that we should be compelled to 
draw such unflattering comparisons; and we can feel nothing 
but sincere goodwill towards our Irish fellow-citizens in 
general, who have their good qualities, as the people of 
England and Scotland have theirs; but the prevailing de- 
moralisdtion of the small tenant class, in certain districts of 
the sister island, is proved by the conduct and language of 
their chosen leaders. 
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CIRCUITS OF THE JUDGES. 
The following is a complete list of the dates fixed by the 
Judges for holding the winter assizes, at which both civil 
and criminal business will be taken :— 

North Wales Circuit (Lord Chief Justice Coleridge). —- Welshpooi, 
Saturday, Jan. 13; Dolgeliy, Wednesday, Jan. 17; Carnarvon, Saturday, 
Jan. 20; Beaumaris, Wednesday, Jan, 24; Ruthin, Friday, Jan. 26; Mold, 
‘luesday, Jan. 30; Chester, Friday, Feb. 2; Cardiff, Friday, Feb. 9. 

South Wales Circuit (Lord Justice Brett).—Haverfordwest, Friday, 
Jan, 19; Cardigan, Monday, Jan. 22; Carmarthen, Wednesday, Jan. 21; 
Brecon, Saturday, Jen. 27 ; Persteign, Wednesday, Jan, 31 ; Chester, Friday, 
Feb. 2; Cardiff, Friday, Feb. 9. 

Western Circuit (Lord Justice Baggallay and Mr. Justice Grove).— 
Devizes, ‘Thursday, Jan. 11; Winchester, Monday, Jan. 15; Dorchester, 
Saturday, Jan. 20; Exeter, ‘Tuesday, Jan. 23; Bodmin, Monday, Jan. 29; 
Taunton, Thursday, Feb. 1; Bristol, Tuesday, Feb. 6. 

Midland Circuit (Lord Justice Cotton and Mr. Justice Cave).—Aylesbury, 
Thursday, Jan. 11; Bedford, Monday, Jan. 15; Northampton, ‘Thursday, 
Jan. 18; Leicester, Monday, Jan. 22; Oakham, Friday, Jan. 26; Lincoln, 
Saturday, Jan. 27; Nottingham, ‘thursday, Feb. 1; Derby, Wednesday, 
Feb. 7; Warwick, Monday, Feb. 11. 

North-Eastern Circuit (Mr. Justice Newman and Mr. Justic: Day).— 
Newcastle, Thursday, Jan. 11; Durham, Thursday, Jan, 18; York, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 25; Leeds, Jan, 31. } 

South-Eastern Circuit (Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice Mathew).— 
Lewes, ‘Lhursday, Jan. 11; Maidstone, Tuesday, Jan. 16; Chelmsford, Mon- 
day, Jan, ‘2; Hertford, Thursday, Jan. 25; Huntingdon, Monday, Jan. 29; 
Cambridge, Wednesday, Jan. 31; Norwich, Saturday, Feb. 3; Ipswich, 
Friday, teb. 9. 

Oxford Circuit (Baron Hudd'eston and Mr, Justice North).—Reading, 
Thursday, Jan, 11; Oxford, Monday, Jan. 15; Worcester, Thursday, 
Jan, 18; Stafford, Wednesday, Jan. 24; Shrewsbury, Saturday, Feb. 3; 
Hereford, Wednesday, Feb. 7; Monmouth, Friday, eb. 9; Gloucester, 
Tuesday, Feb. 13. 

Northern Circuit (Mr. Justice Watkin Williams and Mr. Justice Kay).— 
Appleby, Thursday, Jan. 11; Carlisle, Monday, Jan, 15; Lancaster, 
aes Jan. 18; Manchester, Saturday, Jan, 20; Liverpool, Thuisday, 
‘eb. 1. 

The Surrey Assizes (Baron Pollock and Mr, Justice Manisty.—The com= 
wissicn wi.l Le opened at Kingston on Monday, Feb. 5, and business will be 
procceded with t.u.e same day, 


THE WINTER 


The Earl of Feversham las been elected president of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Socicty for the ensuing ycar 
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WORKERS AND DREAMERS. 

An Englishman rejoices in the belief that he is practical and 
business-like. He loves to walk aloug a plain road iree from 
tangles and brambles, and is as much in dread of losing the 
way as he is of losing money. He is apt to question the 
assertion of Lessing, that a straight line is not necessarily the 
shortest, and in morals, in polili-s, in commerce, he asks for 
immediate results rather than fur remote advantages. When 
Dr. Johnson struck his stick upon the ground, saying, ‘‘ Sir, @ 
man knows his will is free, and there’s an end on’t,’’ his 
action and assertion were characteristically English. The 
average Englishman loves facts better than thoughts, and has 
no sympathy with the statement of Hegel that every great 
work is done through the might of an idea. We admire the 
works and forget the ideas that suggested them ; and looking 
abroad in the world one sees how the genius for what is 
practical has spread the name and fame of England far beyond 
the limits of civilisation. As colonists, as travellers, as 
engineers, as merchant-princes, as rulers over alien 
peoples, as men of peace, and, if needs be, as men of war, 
our power is acknowledged even by those who like it 
least. ‘The faculty of organisation, the business-like mastery 
of details, the power of working with one’s might and pro- 
ducing tangible results, the instinct, or, as some may call it, 
the pig-headedness, which blinds a man to obstacles and 
enables him to see only the goal of his ambition—these are the 
virtues, often closely allied to faults, which ate said to have 
produced the greatness of England. 

This, however, is but one aspect of the national character. 
If we make steam-engines and ironclads for Europe, and are 
the merchant carriers of the globe, we are not and never have 
been the nation of shopkeepers which the first Napoleon con- 
temptuously styled us. In the kingdom of the imagination, 
also, our rule is world-wide. If we influence the markets of 
the Continent, we can also sway mankind by the kingly exercise 
of genius. In England Arcadia Is as powerful as Capel Court; 
and there is an exchange in the realm of letters as well as in 
the city. It is even possible that the Sagacity of a statesman 
is of less permanent value than the inspiration of a great 
thinker, possible that an inventor like Watt or Arkwright is 
not a greater benefactor to his country than a splendid poet. 
We cannot pretend to estimate the relative importance of the 
mun of thought who dreams dreams in print ard the man 
of action who governs his fellow-men on sea or shore, builds 
stately buildings, or orgauises charities: but it -is worth 
remarking, since it is a fact persons lose sight of, that the one 
is as much a worker as the other. The results of his labours, 
if less obvious, may be more permanent. 

Go back as far as you will in history, and you will find that 
the bookmen have beaten the heroes, that Alexander the Great 
shrinks into insignificance compared with Homer, that Virgil’s 
power is more potent than Cesar's, that Marlborungh 1s a 
lesser man than Shakspeare. 

There are few finer incidents in our military history than 
the taking of Quebec, and few-sadder incidents than the loss 
of the young English commander in the hour of victory. 
General Wolfe left behind him-an honourable name and the 
reputation of a magnificent achievement ; but we can under- 
stand the feeling which prompted him, after repeating Gray’s 
Elegy the day before the attack, to say to some officers — 
“Now, gentlemen, I would rather he the author of that poem 
than take Quebec.” 

Poets, in the world’s judgment, are all dreamers; but their 
dreams are divine. Neither are they unsubstantial, like the 
incoherent fancies that fill the mind in sleep; but they give us 
“life and food,” gifts not always at the disposal of the 
unimaginative worker. To be sure, we cannot live wholly on 
the food provided by the poetical dreamer. Men and women 
must dine daily. Neither a Goethe nor a Tennyson can satisfy 
ahungry man. Angels’ food is exquisite in its way, but there 
are moments when we prefer a mutton chop; nectar may be 
the drink for gods, but mortal men, such is the weakness of 
human nature, prefer « laret or champagne. Even poets will 
sometimes, and in certain moods, like a cigar better than a 
sonnet, and philosophers in love—and such in the world’s 
history there have been —will say with Romeo — 

Hang up philosophy! 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet. 

With shame, too, must it be confessed that the greatest 

+t or dreamer the world ever saw may be allowed, like love 
at the advent of poverty, to fly out of the window when a 
dressmaker or tailor enters at the door. There are times —let 
us make the confession with all humility—when a warming- 
pan is more ucceptable than a tragedy, and a cup of tea more 
refreshing than a Waverley novel. 

_ The dreamer’s power moves us indirectly, perhaps uncon- 
sciously. Words, like seeds, possess a marvellous vitality, and 
thoughts are no longer sapless when they find their proper soil 
and create a new life in the individual or in the State. So true 
it is that 

The wheat three thousand years interred 

Spall yet its harvest bear. 
Many a harvest of wise and happy thoughts has been reaped 
long ages aiter the death of the thinker. hus it happens 
that the dreamer in his study is often of more lasting account in 
the world than the active politician, and the most brilliant of 
orators may have less power to touch a nation’s heart than the 
unknown singer of a song. Power, it has been truly said, 
*‘belongs only to the workers,’’ but the work need not be 
visible. It may be unseen and unheeded until its influence is 
felt. ** = Ww ae re q of his rusticneighbours, ‘‘is 
always Dooling a 0 ; an us he hever appearec « > ing 
anything, he was probably regurded as or Ville wh "yer ae 
know that he was working all the time to as much purpose as 
any man in England, and in those lonely rambles among the 
hills was making us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


To sum up the argument of this paper in a sentence or 
two. Do not let us fall into the common mistake of supposing 
that all wise and benevolent work must be exercised in ‘one 
direction. Honour to the men and women, for they are 
indeed worthy of it, who follow in the steps of Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Miss Nightingale, of the late Father Lowther and of 
Miss Octavia Hill. ‘They have lived the truest of lives because 
the least selfish; they have worked with their might nobly 
persistently, courageously, and in after years their actions, 
can we doubt it, will *‘simell sweet and blossom in their dust.”’ 
All good work is self-sacrificing work; but our plea is that 
the student, the list, .the poet, the man whose dars are 
spent in thought, the woman whose special gift is to fill her 
home with sunshine, may be each working for as good an end 
as the active philanthropist, and with a motive as disinterested. 
May be, we say, since it is obvions that everything depends on 
the motive that prompts the labour. ° 


Mr. David Benning Munro, M.A., Vice-Provost.of Oriel 
€yllege, Oxford, has been elected Provost in the place of the 
fate Dr. Hawkins. Mr. Mowro was formerly scholar of Balliol. 
He was atterwards elected to a fe llowship at Oriel, and was 
appointed Vice-Provost in 1474, 


A KNELL AND A PEAL. 
Farewell to the worst of Decembers ! 
Past, present, and future are dark ; 
Amid the bare handful of embers 
Is lingering barely a spark, 


The lattice with hail is bespattered, 
The breath on the window is ice ; 

The supper, unpaid for, is scattered 
O’er table and floor by the mice. 


’Tis near upon twelve, from the steeple 
Anon will the midnight be tolled— 

A useful arrangement for people 
Whose watches, like mine, have been sold, 


A daughter of nobles, my mother 
Is weeping in Hades for me ; 

She loved me, and hated my brother, 
And now what am I? What is he? 


I scribble my startling romances, 
But paper and labour are lost, 
For publishers shun my advances— 
I cannot advance them the cost. 


But he is a king in his county, 
Has married the lady I loved; 
I fed for a time on his bounty, 
And then from his table was shoved. 


So now I am down, but to-morrow 
*Tis he who may fall to the ground ; 
Shall I be expected to sorrow 
Were he to be buried? or drowned? 


He sailed for the stormy A®gean, 
I heard of the wreck of a yacht, 
I dreamed it.was his, and a Pean 
Went up for my Earldom ; why not ? 


A peal from the belfry replying 
Moved murderous envy to tears, 
A knell for the evil year dying, 
A peal for the happier years : 


A knell for the bitter complaining, 
The aimless endeavour; but then 
A peal for the joyful regaining 
Of fume by the sword, or the pen. 
R. W. Esstxotoy, 


THE LATE SIR A. ALISON, BART. 


When a man who has attained a distinguished position in 
the world undertakes to tell the story of his life and to give 
an estimate of his contemporaries, the narrative is sure to 
attract public attention. Some Account of My Life and Writings, 
an Autobiography by the late Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
edited by his daughter-in-law, Lady Alison, in two volumes 
(Messrs. Blackwood and Sons), will be read, itis to be feared, 
with more curiosity and pleasure than the author’s ponderous 
‘**History of Europe,” his ‘‘ Life of Marlborough,’’ or his 
‘Principles of Population.’? People like gossip, and there 
is gossip here ; but it is fair to add that there is no scandal and 
no bitterness. ‘lhe stars in their courses fought in favour of 
Sir Archibald, but, at the same time, justice must be done to 
his heroic resolution and unconquerable energy. ‘The account 
of his early manhoud shows the stuff that was in him. If 
the youth’s assurance was great, so also was his determination. 
At sixteen he studied political economy, and discovered that 
Dugald Stewart had not got to the bottom of the subject. 
A year later he filled four large quarto volumes of manuscript 
with a refutation of Malthus. Already he had perused 
the principal classics of Greece aud Kome, and was so 
fascinated with the study of mathematics, that he re- 
members “lying awake on many occasions a whole night in 
the anxious effort to solve a problem in conic sections, and 
rising in the morning, having made it out in the dark with 
my eyes shut, but without having slept a minute.” Young 
Alison, one might suppose, was uupleasantly precocious, were 
it not that throughout early manhood he seems to have loved 
play as much as study, took prodigious walks, covering on 
one occasion thirty-five miles in nine hours, rode on horseback, 
and had such a passion for landscape drawing that his 
‘collection of original sketches soon amounted to many 
thousands.” ‘* When I was a young man,’’ he writes, ‘‘ my 
friends suid, ‘ Archy Alison is a clever young man, but he will 
never do anything; he does nothing but travel and dance’ ”’ ; 
but pleasures of this kind were never allowed to interfere with 
the pursuits to which he had dedicated his life., Instability of 
purpose was not one of Alison’s defects. He livedin an exciting 
period of history. He was in Paris in 1814, and witnessed the 
joyful reception of Wellington, whose greatest deed had yet 
to be accomplished ; he was present at an inspection of the 
Old Guard of Napoleon at Fontainebleau; he visited Lord 
Byron at Venice, and confirms the current report of his dis- 
creditable and almost desperate dissipation. In Rome he 
made the acquaintance of Sir Humphry Davy and Canova, 
aud finds it hard to say whether the English philosopher or 
the Italian artist was the more delightful; and in Edinburgh, 
then the centre of litefary society and the first home of 
Alison's professional life as a barrister, he formed a friendly 
acquaintance with men whose names are now familiar through- 
out the English-speaking world. Among these he gives the 
palm as a talker to Wilson, better known as Christopher 
North, and even goes so far as to say he was greatly 
superior in originality to Sir Walter Scott; but he adds 
that his desultory habits prevented the suceess he might 
have attained, and that he lacked the good sense and steady 
perseverance which in Scott were combined with the fervour 
of the poetic temperament. Sir Archibald’s portraits of men 
famous in politics or literature are always interesting, but not 
always impartial. As all the world knows, he detested 
Liberalism, and his euthusiasm in the opposite direction was 
too strong to admit a fair estimate of his Liberal opponents. 
Probably party warfare must of necessity involve party pre- 
judices. It is impossible in a short notice to touch upon the 
many suggestive topics with which these pages are crowded. 
Whatever may be tlie final judgment passed upon the writer, 
every reader of this autobiography will give him credit for 
conscientiousness, extensive knowledge and unwearied appli- 
cation. As Sheriff of Lanarkshire he occupied one of the 
most arduous public positions in Scotland. He had difficulties 
to contend against demanding courage and decision, and in 
action as well as in the expression of opinion there was no 
sign in Sir Archibald of doubt or hesitation. His life appears 
to have been as happy as it was active, and it is pleasant te 
read that on the day of his funeral the road was lined for two 


- miles and a -half *‘ with crowds of the poorest of thé popti- 


lation, and all the mill-workers in the vicinity sacrificed half 
a day's earnings to come and pay a last tribute of respect to 
the old lory Sheriff so well known to them for thirty-three 
years, 


“THIS ELIGIBLE SITE.” 
The shutters are up in the round thatched-roofed lodge, and 
the gate that once swung wide open constantly to admit 
visitors to the Great House is padlocked, and bears on its 
shabby front the~disagreeable notice that ~trespasscrs must 
beware; while on the old oak is nailed & great board that 
announces the timber on the estate is for sale, and that ** this 
eligible site ’’ is to be disposed of for building purposes. _/t 
is not three months since the last owner of the place weut 
through the gates in that carriage that only comes once for us 
all—not two months since the sale ; yet the rust is on the 
hinges, a spider has spun his web across the latch ; and on the 
scar once so neatly kept, moss creeps, and last autumn’s 
eaves lie thick; while the whole atmosphere, that appears 
brooding over the spot, is full of decay, and damp, and misery. 

We can defy the hints to trespassers, and, entering once 
more the old familiar avenue, wander unchecked beneath the 
bare brown branches, that will so soon fall below the 
auctioneer’s hammer. Here all is silence, save for the 
occasional chirp of a robin that does net break into its usual 
clear, bright winter song, but seems insensibly to share tlie 
sense ef decadence and death that pervades the whole place. 

We reach the house, turning its sightless blinded windows 
towards the west, and, standing on the doorstep where we were 
wont to receive, ere now, our heartiest welcome, we patise 
awhile, and, knowing surely we shall see the place no more, we 
gaze at the scene before us, and imprint the lovely picture on 
our memory’s page. 

Away to the east lies London, but of it there is no trace 
this quiet winter day. Only just there, where we know it 
exists, the grey atmdsphere seems a little heavier, a little 
greyer; and we think regretfully how, year after year, it 
stretches out its long arms like an, octopus, gathering with n 
its ruthless embrace all the old parks and pretry villages 
that were but just now apparently in the heart of the countiy. 
And now London is stretching out its arms just here, and 
hence the “ eligible site ’’ ; and where we see at pre ent a long 
line of graceful trees, their beautiful bare limbs plainly visible 
in their winter nakedness, soon raw red villas will arise, or 
sham Queen Anne abodes, that are only bearable because they 
are less hideous than the ordinary stuccoed, mansion dear to 
the retired tradesman’s heart. Just here the gravel and lawn 
are cut up with the heavy waggons. ‘I'he tlower-beds, so gay 
only last summer, have the remains of their gaudy blossoms 
dead and dank with frost and rain still remaining in them, 
while in one sheltered spot vast clumps of Christmas roses are 
unfolding their delicate pink-veined white buds, that shail 
have no sheltering glass to keep their purity from the 
pitiless weather, and shall hardly have time to open out 
before the scaffold- poles are erected, and they are 
trampled into the ground under the workmen's feet. 
The fountain that used to throw up its glistening spray 
against a summer background of purple beech and white 
flowering syringa is broken, and the shattered Cupid lies 
on the grass among the just-flowering violets, looking singu- 
larly like a little lost baby, who has wandered in here and laid 
himself down to die. ‘The purple air that clings to the under- 
growth in a winter wood does not stir ; for evening is coming on, 
aud there is no wind to move the quiet mist; and as we pave 
at the view, it almost appears to us asif the ghosts of the peuple 
who once had their habitation here were allowed to wander 
about tie place until the last moment, striving vainly to pro- 
tect it against the coming Jdouleversement of the old régime. 
Yet, were this so, there were surely no worse punishment for 
the unhappy spirits; and for certain will they see their very 
name und abode entirely banished from the world. As long 
as places exist, there remains something tangible to connect us 
with the past, and with those who were the makers of it; as 
long as the great elms stood like a serried rank of soldiers 
on each side the drive, we could not forget the charming face 
and lovely smile that were hers who died so young, so pure, 
so sweet, that we could but think of ler as one of the angels, 
lent us for a while to teach us what the denizens of ,the other 
world must be like ; for down here she used to ride with her 
father. And here we wandered in the sweet spring evenings, 
counting the primroses, and eagerly discovering what work 
had been done on the earth by the sun and rain since the 
night before. ilere, too, we stood to watch the bridal train 
that, before another year, was replaced by a funeral one; and 
among the shrubbery behind the house we well remember 
waiting, because we could not face her parents’ anguish when 
they returned home after leaving her alone in the churchyard. 

‘The house and woods are full of such thoughts as these, 
thoughts of bright days of happiness, of persons once young 
aud happy, that it is almost impossible to think of now save 
as old and broken with care ; almost as impossible as it will be 
to realise, once the bricklayers are let loose here, the quiet and 
beauty that even now are to be found in every corner of the old 

ark. ‘The closely lapping-over oak fence, rich with many a 
ichen, and crept over in places by the tiny ivy thut clings w.th its 
own little fingers, and needs no nailing, has kept out intruders 
for many a year. The thick thorn hedge, its symmetry broken 
every now and then by the glistening holly, has never bee. 
disturbe.l by nest-lunting urchins ; in yonder tree has a wuod- 
pigeon reared her young every year since we remember, ant 
roosts there even now—her two children huddled up clox« 
together ou a lower branch: and out of the stump of the big 
oak on the lawn, broken in a famous storm more years ago 
than we care to count, came every summer evening regiments 
of bats, that swept past us utterimg their shrill, uncauny cry, 
while we teased them by throwing up small stones to imitate 
their prey, the booming cockchater. Aud all this will vanisu, 
all these dead memories and living creatures must seek another 
home now their old dwelling is given over to the present day, 
that is too utilitarian to see in the purk aught save a very 
eligible site for building purposes. J. KE. 1. 








A poll taken at Hull to decide whether the Public Librarics 
Act should be adopted in the borough has resulted in a 
majority against the movement of 1677. 
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LOVE ME FOR EVER. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose.* 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Action or “Gop axp tHe Max,” “Watts Rose axp Rep,” ETC. 
Jinnadatenls 
PART I. 
HOW LITTLE MABEL CAME TO BARTLEPOOL. 





I.—LAMBE OF LAMBE’S WASTE. 
‘Sound at last!’ said Martha Parr, bending softly over her 
father as he dozed in his arm-chair.’’ I thought the worry 
about the missing ship would have spoiled his nap.”’ : 

Then softly, on tiptoe, she stole over to the great window 
and looked out musingly. ‘The snow was falling like a white 
veil all over the quay, and though the house stood only some 
hundred yards above high water mark, there was not a peep to 
be seen of the sea. : 

“The wind’s down, that’s a comfort,” she murmured to 
herself, ‘‘and may be after all Captain Seth may find his way 
home.’’ 5 

As she spoke, she heard faintly, from the direction of the 
village, the somewhat wheezy sound of the Waits, and, craning 
her neck round close to the window, she gazed in the direction 
whence the sound came, but could see nothing through the 
moving whiteness of the troubled snow. Presently, with a 
deep sigh, more to relieve the physical weight of silence than 
to give vent to any secret trouble of the heart, she crossed the 
dark room and came again into the firelight. where her father 
was sleeping. The firelight, glad to have something bright to 
shine upon, illumined her from head to foot, showing the figure 
of as plump and straight a little lass as ever drew health 
from the ocean breezes. — 

The old man slept soundly, and one had not far to look to 
discover the cause. On the deal table, still spread with the 
remains of a simple meal, stood a half emptied flagon of wine. 
The sleeper’s rubicund cheeks and highly reddened nose shone 
with Bardolphian gleam under his snow-white hair, telling a 
ta'e Of good cheer, which his small frame and little shrunken 
legs s2emed to contradict. . For the rest, his dress was a dingy 
f-coloured suit of old fashioned cut, with a very deep 
lappeted waistcoat, knee-breeches, and thick woollen hose. 

As he slept he snored, and from time to time muttered to 
himself, at which signs of disturbance his daughter raised her 
eyebrows and shook her head. Then she stood with her back 
to the great wood fire, holding her brown hands to the blaze, 
and watching him. 

The wood crackled and blazed, shooting out crimson flickering 
rays all over the chamber; glimmering on the black rafters 
overhead, from which depended divers flitches of bacon, coils of 
rope, pieces of tarpaulin; making a mirror of the black 
polished floor ; showing the barrels piled upon one another in 
the corners, and the divers other samples of ships’ stores scat- 
tered here and there. Over the mantelpiece there was a cuckoo 
clock ; but the door of the cuckoo’s box had grown so rusty 
that it would never open, and all one heard at the full hours was 
a wild m mentary struggle, as the bird tried in vain to spring 
out. In a corner, from a wooden peg, hung a sou’-wester and a 
sult of tarpaulins ; and below these, leaning against the wall, a 
— gun, very long in the barrel, and very rickety about the 

ockK. 

It was a large antique room, and belonged to what 
had been in its time a fine house, but which was now so 
worn, wind-beaten, and rat-eaten, as scarcely to be habitable. 
The gabled recess of the window, with its worn wooden seat, 
was of solid oak ; and the window itself, which was fashioned of 
small diamond panes, opened down almost to the ground. 

Suddenly, as the girl stood looking at her father, there was 
aloud knocking. Almost immediately afterwards, a shock- 
headed girl, of about fourteen years of age, bearing about 
her all the immemorial characteristics of the maid-of-all-work, 
rushed into the room. 

a Mistr ss Martha! Mistress!”’ 

‘* What is it, Keziah ?”’ said Martha, pointing to her father, 
and putting her finger on her lips. 

Keziah, thus warned, gasped like a fish, and sunk her voice 
toah isky whisper. 

_ “*Squire Lambe be at the door; he have ridden over on 
the bl wcK mare from Lambe’s Waste, and he be a-coming in.”’ 

The announcement was by no means premature, for at that 
moment the door of the room was darkened by the figure of 
the individual in question—a tall, black-browed, black-eyed 
man, with a bull-neck and a bull’s manners, dressed in hunt- 
ing boot and smalls, and carrying a riding-whip. His dark 
face was (lstigured by a heavy scowl; his mouth, which was 
full and sensual, by an habitual sneer. His hands, which were 
tolerably white, were covered with rings, and in his neckcloth 
he wore a great coarse brooch. He was clean shaven, and his 
hair was cropped very close—so that every phrenological and 
physiognomical point of him was seen in perfection. 

“A pretty house !’’ he growled, shaking his whip. ‘‘ No 
sooner had that red-haired lass opened the door than she fled 
as if she had seen the devil, and left me to grope my way into 
this infernal den.” : is 

** Please hush, Sir,”’ said Martha, while Keziah, with positive 
horror in her fish-like eyes—for Squire Lambe hada reputation 
as a very fire-eat, r among women—backed quickly out of the 
room ‘ ** Fath r’s sle eping.”’ 

$7 hen I ‘ll awake him,”’ returned Lambe, sharply rattling 
On & Casx with his whip. ‘‘ Here, Amos Parr.’’ ¢ 

rhe old man started, mumbled, and began to rub his eyes. 

**God bless me,’’ he cried, waking at last. ‘‘ What’s 











that? 
_ “It’s me ire Lambe,”’ said the visitor, standing over 
him with square shoulders and brow-beating scowl. 
Half asleep and half awake, but clearly by no means 
edified at the visit, Amos Parr looked feebly up, and 
murmured, ‘‘ Blessme! Martha, my glasses’’; and when his 


daughter had taken a pair of horn spectacles from the mantel- 
piece and adjusted them on his nose, he continued to blink up 
over the m mildly, and wait for what might come next. 

‘6 You ve been dining, I see,” said Lambe, tapping the 
flagon with his whip; ‘‘and wine-ing too. Strange, the 
infatuation you old men have for that sort of poison.”’ 

“7 suppose," murmured Amos timidly, ‘I mustn’t offer 
you a @ldsas? 

** No,”’ was the sharp reply ; followed by, after a moment's 
pause. ** Come, I suppose you know what brought me here ?”’ 

*“*T can guess, Sir,’ said Amos, fidgeting in his waistcoat 
pocket nervously with forefinger and thumb, and seeking an 
imaginary pinch of snuff. ‘ That—that money.’’ 

“Yes. Is it ready?” 





* This story is founded on a drama written by the author, registered, 
performed, and daly. peotected. All dramatic rights, here and abroad, are 
therefore reserved._—_R. B, ; 


“Oh!’’ interrupted Martha, nervously. ‘ Father will pay 
you.”’ ‘ 
‘“When ?’’ asked Lambe, sternly, not looking at her, but 
keeping his eyes on Amos. 

‘‘ Without fail,’ said Amos—‘‘ when the Mary Jane 
comes in.”’ 

Lambe gave a short, fierce laugh. . 

“The Mary Jane never will return—she is food for fishes ; 
and I shall wait no longer. Amos Parr, I mean to sell you 
up!”’ 

The old man started violently. 

“You won't do that ?”’ 

“Oh, no, no!”’ interjected Martha. : 

“Did you ever know me break my word? When I said 
I'd give you a month’s time, I gave you a month's time. 
When I say that I shall wait no longer, I shall wait no longer. 
You understand ?”’ 

“‘T do, I do,”’ said Amos, trembling violently. . 

There was a pause. The wooden cuckoo made a violent 
effort to break out and announce that it was six o’clock, but the 
only result was a commotion of the old clock’s works, and a 
sound like a death rattle. Amos kept his eyes on the ground, 
while Lambe still watched him scowlingly and narrowly. 

‘“‘Stay, though,” said Lambe at last, “I gave you an 
alternative.”’ 

Amos started more violently than ever, glanced nervously 
at Martha, but did not speak. 

‘‘ What was that, father?’”’ asked the girl. ‘ 

“Nothing, nothing,” returned the old man, finding his 
voice with some difficulty. ‘‘ Leave us, child. Let me speak 
to the gentleman alone.”’ 

The eyes of father and daughter met, and in answer to the 
dumb entreaty Martha, with whom obedience was a habit, 
quietly left the room. There was another long pause, broken 
at last by Lambe. 

‘* Well ?”’ 

‘No, Sir,”? returned Amos, with an air of decision unusual 
tohim. ‘‘I’ve thought it over, and it can’t be.”’ 

The coarse lips tightened, the heavy brows came down 
still lower. 

‘*“Why not ?”’ . 

“Don’t speak of it, Sir—it’s impossible.” 

‘‘ Amos Parr,”’ said Lambe, seating himself on a corner of 
the table, and squaring his shoulders more than ever, ‘‘ you ‘re 
forgetting who I am.”’ 

“No, Sir —I am not.”’ 

“I’m Squire Lambe of Lambe’s Waste, master of man, 
woman, and beast for twelve square miles around. I never 
forget nor forgive. With aword I can make or mar a man 
like you. You know that ?”’ 

‘6 Yes, Sir.’’ 

‘And when I, Lambe of Lambe’s Waéste, say to you—to 
you, Amos Parr, a pauper, a beggar, whom I hold in the. 
hollow of my hand—give me your daughter; let me marry 
her—you refuse ?”’ 

“T must, Sir,’ answered Amos firmly, looking up and 
meeting the other’s eye. : : 

“You dog!” cried Lambe, purple with rage, shaking his 
whip in the old man’s face. 

The ice thus broken, Amos Parr seemed to gain courage. 
He was sufficiently collected to take an imaginary pinch of 
snuff. 

‘Be reasonable, Sir,” he said in a low voice. ‘‘ Mabel is 
no daughter of mine, though, God knows, I’ve loved her like 
one, since the day Antony Reilly placed her, a little year-old 
babe, in these two arms. I cannot control her wish or will.” 

‘Have you spoken to her of this at all?”’ asked Lambe 
sternly. 

‘No, Sir,’’ replied Amos, ‘‘ but I know’? —— 

‘“‘ You know ?”’ echoed Lambe, with a savage sneer. ‘‘ Let 
me speak to the girl herself. Is she at home?” and, without 
waiting for an answer, he added, with overbearing impulse, 
rattling with his whip on the table, ‘‘ Ho there ! within !”’ 

Amos Parr was about to protest, with some indignation, 
and possibly to deny the presence in the house of the person 
demanded ; but at that moment a voice cried, from the very 
air above his head, ‘‘ Father, did you call ?”’ 

Turning quickly, Lambe beheld her whom he sought, 
descending the black wooden staircase which led down into 
the great chamber from the upper part of the house. She 
carried a rush-light, which she shaded with her hand, as she 
paused on the staircase, looking down. 

A face of almost ghastly pallor, set in such golden hair as 
is only heard of in the pages of moonstruck German poets ; 
large wistful eyes of deepest grey, under eyebrows absolutely 
dark, a broad brow, a small ripe mouth, a chin not too large, 
rounded, yet full of power and purpose. The figure was 
slight, almost frail, and tall, the feet and hands perfect, the 
bust very fine and full. 

A girl of eighteen years, she was clothed much in the same 
manner as Martha Parr, in coarse serge and homespun, and 
she had been reared, under the same conditions, on rough fare, 
amid wild weather, by the side of the sea. But the same salt 
breath which gave Martha ruddy cheeks and a brown skin left 
no tint of redness on this other face, which kept its deep and 
lovely pallor through all seasons, yet retained the firmness and 
freshness of perfect health. ‘‘Gentle blood defies gruff 
weather,’’ saith the proverb ; and it was only necessary to set 
the two maidens side by side to show that they were not sisters. 
Seen alone, Martha seemed a comely and even a fine-nurtured 
girl, with her brave eyes and her warm skin; but when Mabel 
was by Martha Parr became almost rude and common—so 
strangely does Nature distinguish between the coarse and fine 
materials with which she works her miracles of life. 

Surprised by this pretty apparition, Lambe put on his 
company manners and made a bow. Then, subdued but 
unabashed, he feasted his eyes on the maiden as she came 
gently down into the chamber. 

Amos trembled violently, but seemed more uncomfortable 
than ever, while Mabel drew close and took his hand with a 
child’s affection. 

‘*T fear we have disturbed you,’’ said Lambe, smiling. 

‘*You did disturb me,’’ answered the girl, coldly and with 
the indifference of utter unsuspicion. ‘‘I was reading.”’ 

‘‘Some good book, I trust?’’ suggested Lambe, with a 
leer. ‘‘May I see it?’’ 

He held out his hand carelessly, and, taking the book, he 
turned over the leaves with no little contempt. 

‘Poetry ? Humph! You like poetry ? Most young dames 
do. But methinks you read too much. You lack air and 
sunshine. If you would only mount a steed some day, and 
gallop over to Lambe’s Waste—’tis a pretty ride!” 

‘* Mabel has never been a-horseback,’’ said Amos, nervously. 

‘Tf she were my wife,”’ exclaimed Lambe with emphasis, 
his bold eyes fixed on her face, ‘‘ I ’d teach her to hum.” 

Amos trembled, and clutched the little hand in his own. 
da girl started, and turned her large eyes calmly on Lambe’s 

ace. 
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“Your wife ?’’ she said, raising her eyebrows gently. 

Squire Lambe bowed and smiled his best. 

“Why not, little one? Perhaps you mislike me too 
much ?’’ 





“No, no; it is not that,’? murmured Amos, apologetically. 

‘Let the maiden speak for herself,’’ cried Lambe sternly ; 
then he continued in his former tone of gallantry, ‘‘ Come, 
should you not like to mate with Squire Lamb? Is he too 
old, or too common? Is he halt or lame? Is he a man 
among mén, or a rogue and a cipher? Name my faults—I 
may try to amend them.”’’ 

Still perfectly self-possessed, looking steadily at him with 
her truthful eyes, the girl replied, 

‘‘Sir, you must first mend your disposition.’’ 

“How P”’ 

‘The people say you have no heart, Sir, and never yet did 
gentle deed ; that your companions are not good men, but 
reisterers and Sabbath-breakers ; that you have no pity for 
man or beast; and that good women shudder when they name 
your name.”’ 

“This was truth-telling with a vengeance; but, curiously 
enough, it seemed to tickle the savage Squire, for he struck 
his whip against his thigh, and fell into loud laughter. 

‘« A true picture—what say you, Amos Parr ?”’ 

Amos opened his hands in polite protestation, but the 
other, not heeding him, turned to Mabel, and sank his voice, 
with a total change of manner. 

‘Y6u paint me as men see me; but remember those who 
hate well can love well too. Wed me, and I will teach you to 
live. ‘There shall ever be a maid at your elbow, serving men 
to attend you, a good nag saddled for you toride. You shall be 
mistress of Lambe’s Waste, courted and envied of all. Come !”’ 

Something in his eyes made the girl shrink away and look 
at him in positive fear. 

‘‘ Father,’’ she murmured, ‘‘is the gentleman in earnest or 
in jest ?”’ 

‘“‘Th jest, only in jest ?”’ said Amos, fondling her hand. 

‘‘ Amos Parr,’’ exclaimed Lambe fiercely, ‘‘I never jest. 
Come, is it a bargain? ’’ 

‘No, Sir,—it can never be.’’ 

Lambe turned to Mabel. 

‘““ What say you, mistress ?’ 

‘‘What my father says,’”’ answered the girl in a clear voice. 
“Tt can never be, Sir.’’ 

For some moments Lambe stood looking at her in insolent 
astonishment and admiration ; not offended, but rather won 
by her frank plain-speaking. 

‘** Good,’’ he said at last, with a peculiar smile. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you will think better of it; and, at all events, I break my 
heart for no woman.’’ Then turning to Amos, he said, ‘‘ Amos 
Parr, I will give you three more days. Let mesee! This is 
Monday ; Thursday is Christmas Eve.”’ 

‘* Yes, Sir.’’ 

‘‘Unless I am paid every groat before twelve o’clock on 
Christmas Eve, I shall realise on your estate. Judgment is 
given, as you know, and if you are a wise man you will raise 
the money.’’ 

“It isimpossible. Sir, I beseech you—give me more time.’ 

‘Not an hour. Good-night !’’ 

As he strode to the door, he added with a short laugh, 
waving his hand to Mabel, ‘‘ Think it over! We may hunt 
Lambe’s Waste together yet !’’ 

Crossing the threshold of the room, he encountered Martha, 
who was just returning, and pinched her plump cheek with 
coarse familiarity, very different from his manner of treating 
her foster-sister.. Martha tossed her head and flushed angrily, 
while Lambe passed out across the kitchen, and crashed the 
outer door behind him. 

Meanwhile Amos Parr, looking as pale as it was possible for 
so rubicund a veteran to look, had sunk into his arm-chair, 
as if overpowered by the visitation. Mabel bent over him, 
and Martha ran to join her. Thus employed, the two maidens 
contrasted strangely with each other—Mabel being to Martha 
what some delicate lily of the garden is to some robust flower 
of the wayside. 


, 
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Il.—LITTLE MABEL. 

The little seaport town of Bartlepool lay, like some decayed 
mariner of the human species, half buried and forgotten in one 
of the loneliest reaches of the east coast of England, looking 
with an ancient and fish-like gaze right across the waste waters 
to the distant flats of Holland. It had once been prosperous 
and well-to-do, but that was hundreds of years past,—when 
bearded mariners of all climes trod the narrow streets, and 
when the hammering of shipbuilding was heard night and day 
on the banks of the little river; but at the time of which we 
write, when George the Third was King, the occupation of 
Bartlepool had almost passed away for ever. 

Signs of the old prosperity, however, still remained, in 
desolate wharves sloping to the waterside, in large disused 
warehouses many of which had fallen into positive decay, in 
an old custom-house now haunted by a few idle coastguards- 
men, and in a tumbledown and lopsided Townhall, among the 
dusty archives of which bilgewatery records of great shipping 
transactions were still preserved with veneration. But the once- 
prosperous trade was now confined to a few coasting schooner? 
and small foreign traders, and the population had dwindled 
down to about a thousand weather-beaten souls, all told. 

Inland, the little sluggish river crept out of bright green 
fens till it reached the sandy Siact stretching for miles and 
miles on the side of the sea. 

Near to the little town, there were small signs of habitation 
or human energy, save a few lonely farms of the amphibious 
order cut up geometrically with dykes and ditches, and an 
occasional water-mill, turned sleepily by one of the river's 
narrow arms. But to right and left of Bartlepool, on the 
coast, the sand-hills rolled like the billows of a yellow sea, 
surmounted with coarse tufts of weed and canna-grass, and 
deepening here and there to emerald stretches of arid pasture 
land. When the wind blew, the sand flew as thick as foam, 
forming itself into miniature cyclones, and hiding earth and 
sky ; and, under the influence of wind and weather, the sand- 
hills themselves were always shifting their shapes, to the 
bewilderment of the oldest inhabitant. The sea-sands, how- 
ever, wherever the tide reached them, were hard and firm, 
forming, at low water, mighty stretches where a horseman 
might gallop for many miles. 

Owing to the dangerous character of the shallow coast, it 
was quite impossible to approach the harbour of Bartlepoot, 
except under experienced pilotage ; and under any circum- 
stances it could never be entered at low tide. Every night a 
red light burned at the end of the old pier, to warn off unwary 
ships, and to guide in those who knew the harbour. But 
vessels of large tonnage generally gave that coast a wide enough 
berth. From time to time, however, there was a great ship- 
wreck, especially in winter, when the nor’ -easter blew right in 
on the sands ; and when the news of shipwreck spread, there 
would suddenly swarm out of the lonely town, and out of the 
surrounding sand-hills, and out of the amphibious districts 
beyond, men, women, and children, as thick as wasps and as 
hungry as wolves, in the quest for plunder. Dark tales were 
told of what ensued on those pitiable occasions; of how the 
struggling survivors of the wreck were mercilessly stript and, 
perhaps, knocked on the head, the dead mutilated for the sake 
of their precious rings, the fainting and exhausted plundered 
and left to die, im accordance with the familiar superstition 
that it is a luckless thing to rescue any creature from a watery 
grave. 
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On a terrible night of tempest during the autumn equinox, 
eighteen years before the opening of our tale, a large ship had 
goue to pieces on the Wantle reef, an ugly tuft of sand and 
rock about five miles, as the crow flies, north of Bartlepool, 
and rather more thana mile from shore. How the tidings were 
blown about it is difficult to say, but at daybreak the sands 
were covered with swarms of wild creatures, of all sizes and 
sexes, looking hungrily to sea. Only the black hull of the 
ship remained, with no sign of living beings; but here and 
there on the waters were dark floating masses, pieces of wood, 
and floating bales and casks. ‘The sea from the shore to the 
reef was churned to one mass of white foam ; but, owing to 
the shallowness of the water, the waves were not high. 

A broken ship’s boat had already been washed ashore, and 
two puncheons of rum—one staven open and empty, the other 
full to the bung. With shrieks of delight, the full puncheon 
had been seized and broken open, but before its contents could 
be well distributed it was spiltincautiously among the sands and 
rocks-—where it ran like blood, and was lapped up by many 
who lay, face downwards, and drank like dogs. The ship, in 
fact, was a huge trader from Jamaica, laden chiefly with the 
sugary fluid. Presently other puncheons drifted in, the wretches 
rushing in waist deep todrag them to shore ; and before long the 
result was easily perceived, in flushed faces, flaming eyes, wild 
oaths and yells. Soon nearly every man, woman, and child 
of that mad throng, with the exception of a few wary spirits, 
who had kept sober for plunder, had drunk to repletion ; some 
danced and sung, others rolled helpless on the sand, others 
again fought and yelled, while here and there the broken 
puncheons welled out into great purple pools, slowly lapped up 
by the parched sands. One or two coastguardsmen, with a 
few mounted tradesmen from the town, in vain tried to keep 
order, and at last gave up the effort in despair. 

As the morning advanced, several corpses were washed 
ashore, surrounded, and stripped. Most were common sailors, 
but nearly all had finger-rings, ear-rings, or other jewellery. 
One, who looked like the captain of the vessel, wore a valuable 
watch and chain, for which there was an ugly and prolonged 
struggle, resulting in the stabbing and wounding of several 
men. Another doomed victim was a poor negro woman, drest 
in white cotton, and clutching in her black hands what seemed 
a portion of human hair. 

If there had been any fragment of human pity subsisting 
in the hearts of the wild beasts who thronged the shore, it had 
been all destroyed by the rum. The affair was already an 
orgie, as well as e loot. In the intervals of plunder, while 
waiting for more booty to gloat in, they drank, they yelled, 
they sang and darced—thé women, wild, ragged creatures, 
joining madly in. Close to one of the broken puncheons was 
seen a hideous spectacle—a drunken woman from the town 
sitting in a pool of ram, taking the thin infant from her naked 
breast, and grinning imbecilely as she held it down to taste 
the liquid fire. 

Suddenly there was a wild shriek, and many hands pointed 
seaward. Irom the side of a sandy promontory, about a mile 
away, a small boat shot out upon the waters, carrying the 
merest shred of a sail. 

The point whence it started was sheltered from the fury of 
the sea by an outlying reef of rocks, and at first it had slizped 
along in smoothish water; but the moment it left the shelter 
the white sea seized it, and tore at it, and smothered it with 
breaking foam. 

One man sat in the stern, guiding it with an oar. Every 
moment the fierce sea seemed about to envelop both man and 
boat, and again and again they were lost to view; but, ever 
re-emerging, they slipped along, making a clean ‘‘ board ”’ sea- 
ward in the direction of the ship. 

‘It’s the mad Irishman !’’ cried several voices. 

Drunk as they were, they forgot their work in watching 
the man, expecting every moment to see him overwhelmed. 
Every time the sea seemed to break over him they uttered a 
low groan ; eVery time he re-emerged, the groan changed into 
a yell of amazement. 

Though the sail was but a shred, the wind was so strong 
that the little boat went at lightning speed. Asit grew nearer 
and nearer to the reef, the seas grew heavy, and it plunged and 
dived more dangerously. At last it came under the lee of 
the ship, when, springing up, the man tore down his sail and 
took to his oars. 

The water was breaking round the black full, which 
threatened every moment to break up and disappear. The 
man rowed closer through the surge, and his boat hung 
suspended on the incoming waves, while he waited his chance 
to approach. Suddenly they saw him ply his oars rapidly. 
The boat shot in like a bird, and disappeared in a cloud of 
foam. They held their breath, thinking that all was over. A 
minute afterwards they saw the boat in the smooth water 
close under the ship’s side, while, rope in hand, the man leapt 
on board. 

A wild yell of mingled wonder and admiration rose from 
the shore. 

What would happen next? They saw the figure struggling 
en the slippery decks, now appearing, now disappearing ; then 
ic disappeared altogether. ‘There was a longinterval. At last 
they saw the man re-emerge, struggling towards the ship’s 
side with something in his arms 

Plunder, as they thought. 

The flying foam now hid him from their sight, but they 
strained their eyes and watched. Suddenly, out of the stormy 
whiteness, they saw the boat emerge, making for the shore. 

This time the man did not hoist his sail at all, but kept to 
his oars, and it was clear that it required all his skill and sea- 
manship to keep the hoat from foundering. His progress, on 
the return voyage, was very slow, for the wind was on the 
boat’s quarter, and the waves behind. Nevertheless, he pro- 
gressed in safety, though laboriously. As he neared the piace 
from which he had started, the crowd rushed along the sands 
and clustered on the promontory, waiting to see him come in. 

Close under the shelter of the promontory there was a tiny 
creek of golden sand, where the sea was scarcely ruffled by the 
gale. As he slipped into the smooth water and approached, the 
crowd cheered him vociferously, but watched with jealous 
hungry eyes to see what plunder he brought. 

Rowing in swiftly, he grounded the boat, and leaped in waist 
deep to drag it in to the dry shore. He was a powerful man, 
bareheaded, wearing only shirt, breeches, and long sea-boots. 
Directly the boat was safe, he stooped over it and lifted some- 
thing in his arms. As he did so, he was surrounded on every 
side by crying women and men. 

“‘Stand out of the way!’’ he cried, clutching his burden. 

They fell back a little, but still surrounded him. Then a 
savage-looking ruffian, in rude quasi-nautical attire, put a 
hand upon his shoulder. 

‘What have you got there, mate ?”’ 

It was needless to ask, for at that moment. the wind lifted 
the folds of a rich Indian shawl which covered it, and showed 
the face of a little child! 

Dead or alive? It was hard to tell, but the face was pale 
as death, and the little eyes were closed. 

Another cry rose, greedy hands were thrust out to clutch 
the shawl, but with a thrust of his strong shoulders the man 
sent the crowd flying in all directions. 


‘¢ Back, every mother’s son of ye!” he cried. ‘‘1’ll brain 
the first man that lays a finger on it !’’ 

‘*Share and share alike, Antony Reilly !’’ said the rufftan 
who had first spoken. 

Without deigning to reply, the man ran with his burden 
up the promontory, and on to the adjacent sands. ‘The crowd 
followed behind him, panting and yelling ; but he did not halt 
until he reached a small group of coastguardsmen, with whom 
were a few of the more respectable townspeople, several on 
horseback. 

‘* Are ye there, Mr. Parr ?’’ he cried, addressing one of the 
riders, a little middle-aged man dressed in decent broadcloth. 
‘For the love of God, look at what I’m carrying, and see if 
it’s dead or living !’’ 

As he spoke, panting and trembling, he tenderly drew off 
the shawl, and revealed the half-naked form of a year-old 
infant, with blue eyes and golden hair. 

‘‘ Why, it’s alittle child,’’ said the person he had just 
addressed, alighting, and bending over it. ‘‘ And living, sure 
enough !”’ 

For at that moment the infant opened its eyes, struggled in 
its captor’s arms, and began to cry feebly. 

“*Look at that, now!’’ exclaimed Antony Reilly, with a 
broad grin. 

Then, in a few hurried sentences he proceeded to explain 
how, entering the ship’s cabin, which was partially filled with 
water, he had discovered there the figure of a dead man, who 
seemed to have been surprised, crushed, and stifled when in 
the very act of rescuing the child—perhaps his own; for float- 
ing on the water, amidst pillows, pedding, and articles of 
ship’s furniture, was a little cradle, wherein, Moses-like, the 
child, with the shawl wrapped around it, lay as if sleeping. 
Warned by the crashing of the hulk, which seemed about to 
split~asunder, he had snatched the child up in his arms and 
rushed baek to his boat, and finally had succeeded, almost by 
a miracle, in carrying his prize to shore. 

‘* But it’s perishing wid the cold,’’ he cried, as he con- 
cluded his narration. ‘‘Mr. Parr, your honour, may I mount 
the mare ?’’ 

‘* Certainly,’’ said the person addressed. 

Antony handed the child over to him for a moment, while 
he Jeapt into the saddle. 

‘* Where are you going to take it?’’ asked the little man, 
as he placed the child in the Irishman’s arms. 

‘* Where, but to your own house, and to your own wife— 
good-luck to her !”’ was thereply. And without another word, 
the man galloped away in the direction of the town. 


A few hours later, a small group was assembled in the old- 
fashioned room described in our opening chapter. Before a 
roaring fire sat a motherly woman, the wife of Amos Parr, the 
ship’s chandler, holding in her lap the little waif which had 
just been snatched from the sea. By her side, clinging to her 
dress, was Martha, a little maiden of three. Close by, in his 
easy -chair, sat the master of the house, blinking complacently ; 
and in the ingleside stood the hero of the day, still wet to the 
skin, but radiant with simple delight. 

The little foundling had just come out of a hot foot-bath, 
which steamed in front of the fire, and was lying, mother 
naked, and warm as a toast, crowing and stretching in the 
lap, like a bird in the nest. 

Now, Antony was a modest man, and had bashfully turned 
his back. 

‘*O, look, Antony ?’’ cried the dame ‘‘Isn’t she pretty ?”’ 

Antony peeped round bashfully, and fidgeted with his 
feet. Had the child been a boy, he might have been more 
audacious ; but as it belonged to the other sex, for which he 
had the most simple awe and veneration, he only peeped and 
blushed—that was all. 

‘*A dear little girl!’’ continued Mrs. Parr, kissing her 
fondly. 

‘* Look at that now!’’ murmured Antony, scratching his 
head and blushing all over. 

Presently, however, when the babe was aressed, in warm 
flannels and a white night-dress of Martha’s, he turned and 
inspected her delightedly ; and surely a prettier darling, more 
bright and dimpled and kissworthy, never gladdened parents’ 
eyes. When Antony put down his forefinger, she took it with 
her tiny dimpled fist, and held it tight, whil his loving eyes 
ran over with delight. 

“‘She knows you, Antony! She’d be !ying a: the bottom 
of the sea if it hadn’t been for you. Poor darling! I wonder 
if she hath father or mother—I doubt they must have perished 
in the ship !”’ 

‘*Did you see any womanfolk aboard ?’’ asked the mastez 
of the house. 

Antony shook his head, and then, struck by a sudden 
thought, began opening his shirt and feeling in his breast. 
After searching for a moment, he drew forth a leathern belt, 
which he had worn tightly clasped about his middle. 

‘*T found that in the eradle wid her!’ he exclaimed. 
‘* By the same token, and by the feels of it, there’s gold in the 
belt ; I hid it away from those thieves of the world. I think 
the poor crathur who died must have throw’d it there, wid 
his last gasp, before he was drownded by the water.’’ 

He handed the belt to Parr, who at once saw that it was a 
kind of leathern purse, to be worn for concealment on the 
person. Undoing several small buckles, he came upon the 
contents, and speedily emptied them upon the table—one 
hundred pieces of Englisb gold, and two bank notes for a 
hundred pounds each. 

“Whew !’’ said Antony, with a prolonged whistle. 

The belt discovered no clue tc the owner, beyond the 
initials ‘‘ R. M.’’ wrought upon it in red silk ; nor did it contain 
any kind of writing or printed ,memoranda. Nevertheless, it 
seemed sufficiently possible that the property belonged to the 
infant, her presumptive right to it being scarcely disputable. 

The discovery of the property seemed to awaken the little 
ship-chandler to a consideration which had hitherto escaped 
him. 

*‘ And now that we have got the child,”’ he said suddenly, 
‘‘what is to be done with her ?”’ 

** Done wid her?”’’ echoed Antony Reilly. ‘‘ It’s the Lord’s 
wish, and we'll keep her. I’m one of her fathers, you’re 
another, and the mistress will be a mother to her, plase 
God!” 

So, after some little hesitation, it was settled: that if no 
one sent to claim her, or nothing was discovered of her 
kindred, she should be brought up with Martha, as a child of 
that humble house. The good dame was delighted with the 
arrangement, and covered the infant with loving kisses ; while 
Axztony Reilly swore, in his heart of hearts, that he would 
never forsake what God had committed to his care, under 
circumstances so strange and sad. 

In this manner, the little maiden of the wreck was 
welcomed at Bartlepool, and took the name of Mabel Parr. 


Ill.—ANTONY REILLY. 
Antony Reilly was one of those Irish wanderers who are to 
be found scattered everywhere up and down the earth, and 
who never under any possible circumstances lose the outward 
signs of their nationality 


Though it was many a year since he had trod on Irish soil 
or been in Irish company, he was still to the manner born, 
as if he had just stepped out of his father’s turf-cabin in Conne - 
mara. He was, at the time of the wreck, about thirty-five 
years of age; with a complexion like polished mahogany, 
bright blue eyes, and a mouth full of slyness and secret laughter. 
He turned up one day on the sea-shore, setting a long line on the 
sand for flounders. Noone knew where he came from, or what he 
wanted; but he had built himself a sort of rough cabin among 
the sand-hills, and was soon to be seenearly any morning at the 
door, smoking his pipe and looking quite at home. The watcr- 
side characters of the district, who never did any honest fishing, 
but looked upon the surrounding ocean as their divine pre- 
rogative, at first resented the presence of this good-humoured 
intruder; and it was not till he had quietly knocked a few 
of them on the head, and pleasantly intimated his willingness 
to fight any half dozen of them single-handed, that he was 
suffered to abide in peace. 

After that, Antony came and went about the district in 
what would have been considered, had any person taken pains 
to consider it at all, avery mysterious manner. He was nomin- 
ally a fisherman; but, though he had built a boat for himself, 
he seldom or never went fishing. A good part of his day 

yas spent in bed; but at night he was abroad like a restless 
spirit. Heknew by heart every corner of the sand-hills, and every 
creek of the coast. From time to time he was seen in the town, 
consorting with suspicious-looking nautical persons who were 
strangers tothe place. Presently, it began to be whispered abroad 
that ‘‘the mad Irishman,”’ as he was called, was nothing more 
nor less than a professional smuggler, concerned in the landing 
of valuable cargoes which never paid duty to the King. Le 
that as it may, he could generally lay his hand at very short 
notice on a nice piece of foreign silk (fit to be made into a 
lady’s gown), or a bottle or two of good schiedam, or a few 
pounds of prime cigars and genuine tobacco. People said that 
he had mysterious hiding-places in the cliffs, where treasure of 
all kinds was secretly buried. The coastguards watched him, 
but never succeeded in catching him in any nefarious occu 
pation. The waterside characters spied upon him, but utterly 
failed to detect the secret of his midnight doings. For all that, 
he seemed to thrive, and despite his vagabondish appearance, 
had always plenty of money at his disposal. 

He had not been long in the place before he became very 
well known to Amos Parr, the ship-chandler, a worthy little 
man, for whose honesty and erudition he had a great respect 
Ill-disposed persons said that Amos had an interest in more 
than one of the contraband cargoes which were ‘‘run’’ upon 
that coast, and that Antony was the medium of communi- 
cation between himself and the smugglers. If that was the 
ase, Amos was inconsistent, for he was never tired of rating 
Antony on his vagabond habits and mysterious comings and 
goings. 

Thus he would say gravely, when Antony strolled in 
with some bright piece of silk, or a bottle of foreign wine asa 
present :— 

“‘T wish I coulc be sure, Antony, that this was honestly 
come by !”’ 

‘‘Look at that now!’’? Antony would exclaim, with his 
beaming smile. 

‘Why don’t you dress decently, take to some honest trade, 
and—ahem !—marry? What you want is a nice decent woman 
to look after you.”’ 

But Antony would never entertain the idea of matrimony 
He loved his wild life, its freedom, and perhapsits dangers, far 
too well. It was his own opinion, frequently expressed, that 
he would never ‘‘die decently in his bed;’’ and indeed, 
judging from appearances, he was perfectly right. 

But ever after the day when, to use his own expre:sion, 
‘‘he had become a father without the help of a wife,’’ he 
became conscious of a new responsibility. ‘Though he still con- 
tinued his wild life, he was soberer and more steady, and gentler 
with all mankind. No one came to claim the child, and all 
inquiries as to her parentage were unavailing, though it was 
discovered that the ship was a West Indian, bound from 
Jamaica to the port of London. A few days after the ship- 
wreck, a body was washed ashore, which Antony recognised 
as that of the gentleman he had seen in the ship’s cabin , and 
Antony took care that he was decently buried, in a solid oak 
coffin, which the Irishman paid for out of his own pocket. 

‘“‘Sure, now I’m a father, he’s a kind of kinsman of my 
own !’* said Antony, when he and Amos followed as chief 
mourners. 

As the little girl grew, the simple soul watched her in ever 
increasing delight. She was a beautiful creature, and anyone 
might see, as Antony said, that ‘‘she was a lady born.’’ Not 
content with contributing largely to her maintenance, as he 
insisted in doing, he insisted that she should have schooling 
and a local worthy was found who, for a small sum, super- 
intended her simple education. The little fortune he had 
found for her was untouched, and every penny.of it was put, 
for her future use, into the bank of the neighbouring county 
town. So she grew and grew, loved tenderly by her two 
foster-fathers—‘‘ father Amos’’ and ‘father Antony,’’ as 
she called them in her pretty prattling speech. 

‘*She’s like a fairy child,’? Antony would say to himself. 
** Her hair ’s like gold, and her eyes like the blue sky, and her 
voice like fairy music. I’m afeared the angels will be taking 
her-—she’s too purty to live.”’ 

The angels did not take her, but they came one night, 
when she was seven years old, to take away her foster-mother. 
So Amos was left alone with the two children and a little boy 
who had come three years before his wife’s death in the old 
house by the sea ; and in those days Antony was like a woman 
to the desolate man, and to the mourning children. He came 
and went on loving errands, and, thanks to him, the widower 
contrived to bear his load. But as years went on the little 
ship-chandler showed the signs of age and trouble, and com- 
forted himself more with the case-bottle, which the smuggler 
always kept well supplied. 

So the time wore on, till the date of the opening of our tale, 
when Mabel was a beautiful dreamy girl of eighteen, and 
Martha a strong, shapely lass of twenty-three. 

Now it came to pass that Amos Parr had, in a moment of 
speculation, put nearly all his savings in a little schooner 
which traded—not without e suspicion of occasional contraband 
doings—between that coast and France; and, eager to secure 
a competency for his foster -child, he had, with Antony’s some- 
what reluctant consent, invested in the same vessel the three 
hundred pounds which were Mabel’s portion, The fact that 
he had done this, and that ill-luck might come of it,, was a 
secret source of trouble to the little man—so that the case- 
bottle came more frequently than ever into requisition, and he 
himself showed daily more unmistakable signs of humav 
infirmity. ; 

Just as Christmas-tide approached he was, as we have seen, 
more than usually anxious, for nothing had been heard of the 
‘*Mary Jane’’ since she had sailed for France, months back, 
and he began to be afraid that mischief had come to her. To 
add to his perplexities, he had, in an evil moment, accepted a 
loan from one who never lent without an ulterior object— 
Squire Lambe of Lambe’s Waste. If the schooner was lost he 
was practically ruined, for Antony Reilly, whose money was 
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“They saw the figure struggling on the slippery decks, now appearing, now disappearinz; then i 


ENGRAVED BY W. J. PALM 
disappeared altogether. There was a long interval, At last they saw the man re-emerge, 
struggling towards the ship’s side with something in his arms.”—Love Me ror Ever, page 3 
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“From the moment of her lover’s appearance Mubel Purr began to recover health and strength. Before many days had passed she had left her bed, and had walked out into the sun upon 
her loyer’s arm, Then, in that happy time, he told her everything that he had already told her fiiends,’”—Love Mz ror Ever, page 26, 
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also invested in a cargo of some kind, was not in a position to 
help him. Bitterly, therefore, did he reproach himself that he 
had been so speculative. 


— _ ~ > — — 
PART II. 
THE FIRST CHRISTMAS EVE. 
I.—ANTONY’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 
It was rough weather that-Christmas-tide. 

Two nights before the arrival of the Holy Morning, Captain 
Seth Stapleton, of the schooner Betsy, a trading coaster of one 
hundred tons, came rushing in over the bar with only his foretop- 
sail and jib set, and was Soon snugly berthed under shelter of 
the little quay. Thereupon Jack Parr, an imp of fifteen, who 
was apprenticed in a sort of formal way to the Captain, leaped 
ashore merrily, and van up to tell his father and his sister 
Martha that the Betsy was in port. 

He found the little family at supper, and bust in upon 
them in the uproarious manner peculiar to sea urchins. They 
welcomed him gladly, for it was his first voyage, and they were 
glad to see him safe on dry land. He kissed Martha boister- 
ously and Mabel bashfully, and affectionately saluted his 
father. 

The meeting was scarcely over when Captain Seth himself 
rolled in, for to say he walked would be to do little justice to 
a kind of motion only to be acquired by constant lurching 
about on the decks of a small vessel. He was a young man 
under thirty, but so gnarled and weather-beaten, so rough and 
hairy, and so swathed up in rough nautical raiment, that he 
might have been taken for any age under fifty. His right eye 
was ‘invariably half closed, with the constant habit of looking 
to windward, and his voice was hoarse and far away, like a 
voice faintly heard in a gale. 

For all that, he was the best of fellows; and Martha Parr, 
to whom he was engaged, was quite satisfied with his merits. 

‘‘ What cheer, father?’’ asked the Captain, when he had 
folded Martha to his ample waistcoat, kissed her, and shaken 
hands all round. ‘‘ Any news of the Mary Jane ?”’ 

He spoke as if hailing from a distance, and, though Amos 
stood directly facing him, put his hand to his ear as if to catch 
the reply. 

The little chandler only shook his head. 

‘‘Q, Captain Seth,’’ cried Martha; ‘“‘I’m afraid she’s 
lost !”’ 

‘*Don *t you go and make no manner o’ mistake, Martha,”’ 
replied the Captain, noticing Amos’s crestfallen but almost 
imploring lovx. ‘* Captain Mark Jones is aboard, and Billy 
Horncastle is his mate, and there aint two better seamen 


veen here and Tynemouth. No, no; she’s none lost. Maybe 
*s somewhat on the Dutch coast, biding her time for a run 


As he spoke, the wind roared at the casement, and the old 

use shook to its foundations. 

‘Hark to that, father!’’ he added cheerily. ‘‘ Captain 
Mark aint likely to lift anchor in such weather.”’ 

‘* How ’s Jack been behaving ?’’ asked Martha, anxious to 
change t” e doleful subject. 

‘* Mid ling, middling,”’ said the Captain. 

The boy snapped his fingers and laughed gaily. 

‘*Don’s you beKeve him?’’ he cried. ‘I’m getting on 
splendid. I can smoke like a funnel, drink like a fish, and 
Len the Barber is teaching me to chew.”’ 

The Captain surveyed him from afar off with his weather 

», and growled good-humouredly, 

‘* Why, you young lubber, you’ve been a-groaning on your 
back in my cabin nigh aH the voyage. I thought we should 
ha’ to chuck him overboard, I did indeed; but there, it takes 
more than one spell to make a sailor.”’ 

Mabel, who had been sitting quietly at the 
dreamy eyes fixed on the fire, rose to her feet 
il cry. 
t’s the matter, Mabel? ”’’ asked her foster-sister. 
, don’t you hear!”’ 
e spoke, they heard distinctly, above the roar of the 

id, the sound of a voice singing. It came nearer and 
nearer, till it seemed to cease just outside of the house. 

‘* That ’s Antony Reilly’s voice,’’ cried Captain Seth; and 
he added more loudly, as if hailing, ‘‘ Antony Reilly, ahoy!”’ 

Martha ran to the door, and peeped out into the darkness, 
bat saw nothing. Then they heard, from just under the 
antique casement opening on the little yard, or garden, a clear 
voice carolling the following words :— 

O, I was born in Connemara, 
One day at home when my mother was out! 


» song ceased, and a clear voice cried,—‘‘ Open the 
el had already run close to the casement, laughing and 
1g. With a joyful cry, she now threw open the case- 

nt, which opened like a door, French fashion, almost to the 

ground. ‘The wind shrieked, and the snow swept in; and at 

the s momenta burly figure, wrapt in a frieze great-coat 

and covered with snow, leapt into the room. On his head he 

wore a hairy cap, with lappets drawn down over his ears, on 

his legs long sea-boots ; but his hands were bare, and under 
his right arm he carried a small keg. 

‘* Father Antony !’’ cried Mabel, clapping her hands with 

delicht. 

my nodded, and beamed greeting to the friendly faces 

all round. Then, with Mabel’s assistance, he took off 

now-covered great-coat, and hung it up it on a nail in the 

low gable, and, untying the strings of his hairy cap, threw 

vn on the window-seat, revealing to full view a bright, 

her-beaten, clean-shaven face, closely-cut hair, as white 

w, and eyes that twinkled with health and good-humour. 

why did you come that way?”’ asked Mabel, laughing. 

ho was growing more garrulous as years advanced, 

, in a voice clear as a bell, and full of music, 

‘ know Antony Reiily come in by the door, 
| an? My life’s a saycret, and my comings and 
is asaycret; and I love a windy better than a door, and 
ley better than either. Are ye there, Captain Seth? 
lng Mabel I’m a rogue bred and born. There’s 
g dacent about me, barring my name; and that’s not 

my own—it belongs to my father !”’ 

30 speaking, he advanced into the cheerful light of the fire, 
ited his friends seriatim. 
vays abusing yourself, Antony !’’ observed the ship- 
hncaier, qu y. 
Ant ny threw up his head and laughed like a boy. 
That ’s my cunning! It’s to give other people the cue 
to praise me.”’ He added, reflectively, brushi1 eg the flakes of 
snow out a! his rosy neck, ‘‘Sorra little there ever was in me 
2. m a dirty low thief of a smuggler, : ve 
in aal my life did a good deed —bat onst rs 8B! Wane Sawer 
So saying, he took a chair, and sat rubbing his hands 
together merrily, with a thorough enjoyment of his own 
wickedness. 
‘© When was (hat, fath iteny ?”’ asked Mabel, coming 


close beside his chair, nestling to his side, and smiling down 
at him. 

‘*When I snatched your own sweet self from the say, 
mavourneen!’’ he replied, beaming up at her. ‘‘I thought it 
was a say fairy ye were thin, sleeping so tranquil wid your 
little fist in your rosebud of a mouth, and now you’re a full- 
grown colleen, and as good as you're big, they ’re telling 
me !—Look at that now!”’ 

The girl slipped her little hand down, and he held it softly 
between his own, while he looked over at Captain Seth, who 
had also seated himself, with Martha by his side, and inquired, 
nodding amicably — 

‘* And how’s the Captain, these times ? 

The Captain replied that he was never better, apart from a 
slight touch of the lumbago, somewhere in the region covered 
by the back of his enormous pea-jacket. 

Antony then glanced thoughtfully at the master of the 
house, and asked in a lower key— 

“* Any news, Amos?”’ 

‘‘No news,’’ replied Amos, dolefully. ‘‘I’m afraid the 
ship ’s lost, and if so, God help us all!”’ 

There was an ominous silence, and a gloom fell upon all 
the faces present; but Antony, after heaving a heavy sigh, 
with his eyes fixed on the sad countenance of his old friend, 
was the first to shake off the shadow. ‘To effect a diversion, 
he gently réleased Mabel’s hand, and rose to his feet. 

‘Never say die till you’re stretched out and being waked 
to glory. Where will I lave the keg; I’m afraid of the 
gaugers !”’ 

‘*In the old place,”’ replied the ship-chandler, rising too. 

Then Amos took a candle from the table, and searching 
the paved floor found a movable stone, which he displaced, 
revealing a sort of hole in the ground. Into this hole Antony 
dropped the keg, but not before he had opened the bung and 
replenished the case-bottle on the table, filling the apartment 
with the perfume of choice schiedam, many degrees above 
proof. Then the stone was set carefully in its place. 

But Antony, who never came empty-handed, had not yet 
done. Running over to his great-coat, he felt in his pockets, 
and came back with both hands loaded. 

‘*Look, Martha, darlint, I’ve brought ye some new silk 
ribbons, forbye some prime cigars for the man that’s going to 
own ye. Try them, Captain—they’re telling me they’re swate 
smoking, though myself I prefer the pipe.”’ 

Martha took her ribbons, and the Captain at once lighted 
one of the cigars, a perfect Havannah, by the rush candle. 
Then Antony, going to his coat again, and holding his hands 
behind him, looked merrily at Mabel. 

‘* What d’ye think I’ve brought you, darlint? Ye'll never 
guess !’’ 

She gave up the attempt at once, and Antony, with much 
importance, produced a small paper parcel; this he undid 
triumphantly, and after unfolding and throwing away several 
of its wrappers, revealed a dingy brochure, quarto-shaped, 
printed in black letter, and bearing all the signs of age. 

**Sure I knew you loved a bit o’ print better than any- 
thing in the world, and I got this from an ould coastguardsman 
in exchange for a drop of my own importing.”’ 

With a cry of pleasure, Mabel took the tome, and opened it 
at the titlepage, which read as follows, in quaint old-fashioned 
clumsy black type :— 

Be True and Strange Storie 
of fAynherr Vanderdecken, 
called pe #lpinge Du'tchemanne, 
and of his Doomed Barque, 

called pe fFantome Shippe. 


EGnglish'd cut of ype Butch, and vrinted 
bp Roger Burke, at ve Signe of pe Blacke Cock-, 
Richfield, 1615, 

With gleaming eyes, the maiden first read the words her- 
self, and then murmured them aloud, to the evident conster- 
nation of Antony himself. 

‘* Look at that now!”’’ he exclaimed, lugubriously. ‘‘Is 
that in it, mavourneen? If I’d known, I’d never have brung 
it.”’ 


” 


‘‘Why not, father Antony?’’ asked Mabel, eagerly, 
turning over the leaves. 

‘* Because it’s not for young colleens to read about Dutch- 
men and the Divil. Bad luck to him that gave itme! Itould 
him I couldn’t read nor write, and he said it was poctry stuff, 
quite convanient for a colleen to read.”’ 

‘* And there is poetry, too, Father Antony,’’ replied Mabel, 
who had in the meantime discovered at the end of the prose 
narrative some black-letter verses, entitled ‘‘ Ye Sad Ballade 
of Ye Flying Dutchemanne.”’ 

‘* Listen !”’ she added, and read in a low but clear voice 
the following verse, which we print in more orthodox 
English :— 

‘** For ever and for ever more, 
His soul must range the deep, 

Till woman’s faith and woman’s love 
Shall bring his spirit sleep.”’ 

Curiously enough, the reading of the verse seemed to make 
not only Antony Reilly, but Captain Seth, exceedingly un- 
comfortable. ‘‘Avast!’’ groaned the latter, fidgeting un- 
comfortably in his chair; while Antony held out his hand and 
tried to take the book back. 

‘Give it back to me, darlint! It’s fairy work, I’m 
thinking !”’ 

But Mabel was not at all disposed to part with her prize ; 
and at last, laughing merrily, she ran with it up the oaken 
staircase to the rooms above. Antony shook his head dismally, 
and Captain Seth uttered another groan. 

‘* What’s the matter ?’’ said Martha, rather astonished. 

The Captain did not reply, but looked compassionately at 
Amos Parr. The fact was, he had a sailor’s superstitious 
horror of the very mention of the famous Dutch Ship, and 
thought it might have some mysterious bearing on the fate of the 
missing Mary Jane. He had something else on his mind, as 
will soon be seen. 

‘* Never mind, Mabel,’’ said Amos Parr; ‘‘the book will 
do her no harm. But you spoil her, Antony! She’s too fond 
of poetry and superstitious folly already. Dreaming! always 
dreaming! It drives all the roses out of her cheeks. Ill be 
bound she’s locked up in her room, devouring the rubbish 
already.”’ 

Antony was about to reply, when all eyes were directed on 
Captain Seth. He was struggling in his chair apoplectically, 
and giving vent to extraordinary sounds, as of something 
working within him. At last he rose to his feet, and hailed 
the company. 

** Mates, list’ to me !’’ he said, with a gasp. 

1 Mee 

They all looked at him in wonder. 

‘*T didn’t ought to mention it p’raps,’’ he continued, “ but 
it’s on my mind. Last night, I seen something, out theer !’’ 
And he swept his hairy hand in the direction of the sea. 

“Well, well, what did you see?” asked Amos, smiling 

. . . Oo 
and shrugging his thin shoulders. 

‘The Flying Dutchman itself, or I’m no sailor. I were 


at the helm, mates! Suddenly I see her, scudding under full 
sail when my boat was lying to under double-reefed topsail 
and storm-jib. Mates, I thought we was lost, but a few hours 
afterwards we sighted Allery Lights, passed the Beacon, and 
came over the bar safe and sound.”’ 

Antony gave vent to a prolonged whistle, and Martha 
looked a little distressed. But Jack Parr laughed, and Amos 
Parr, with twinkling eye, patted the giant on the shoulder, 
and said : 

‘“Come, come, Captain, tell that tale to the marines ! ”’ 

But the Captain was too lost in his cogitations to resent 
this scepticism. 

‘“ Mates,’’ he continued, ‘‘I ought to be a drownded man 
by rights, yet here I be ; and what puzzles me is this heer 
that ship ought to be seen off Cape Horn, yet theer she was in 
the Channel, not thirty mile from the Dutch Coast.’’ 

Amos laughed again, and poured himself out a glass of 
spirits. 

‘A sailor’s fancy,’™he said; ‘‘some passing ship! ’’ 

This time Captain Seth turned his weather eye on_ the 
speaker, and surveyed him steadily from head to foot. Then 
he returned solemnly :— 

‘*No ship of that cut sails the sea but one, and that ship's 
sailed by no living man!”’ 

Antony Reilly made no remark, but was plainly puzzled by 
his own thoughts. A gloom fell over the company, which was 
not entirely dissipated when Antony and the Captain said 
good-by for the night. 

. Il.—THE LEGEND. 
Meantime, Mabel, safely locked in her own room, a tiny 
chamber close to the roof, and with a little window looking 
out to sea, was seated on her bed, a rush candle on the pillow 
at her side, and deep in the perusal of the strange old chronicle. 
As she read, her eyes widened in wonder, and her colour came 
and went, and presently her tears began to fall. 

Part of the strange old legend is, doubtless, familiar to our 
readers; certaih details, however, are to be found only in the 
authentic chronicle she was reading. 

It told how a certain Dutch captain, by name Philip Van- 
derdecken, descendants of whom were even then living in 
Amsterdam, had offended both man and God by his wicked 
life, his want of Christian religion, and his piracies on the high 
seas ; how he went from bad to worse, and never took God’s 
name save in vain; how at last, one winter night, when 
attempting to round Cape Horn, he had sworn with frightful 
oaths that he would either succeed in his attempt or never 
cease sailing until the Judgment Day; and how, even then, 
the direful doom had been cast upon him, that he should, 
indeed, sail the stormy seas for ever—that is, till the Lord 
Christ cometh to judge the quick and dead. As it was 
doomed, so it was fulfilled. Instead of dying blessedly 
like other men, the doomed Captain lived on, carrying 
tempest and devastation wherever he sailed; never rest- 
ing, never sleeping, ever struggling and blaspheming, 
amidst the pitiless elements which sought in vain to destroy 
him. Again and again he tried to die, but could not 
nor could any of his wicked crew. That was his doom; that 
he should never sleep, nor rest, nor find a pillow in the grave, 
until his sin was atoned. A thousand times he cried in his 
despair for Death to come to him; but his prayer, being im- 
penitent, was never answered. The lightning struck and 
spared him, the wind and the sea smote, but did not harm 
him ; he raved, blasphemed, and ever when Death passed by 
clutched at his chilly robe without avail. So he lived on, 
bringing terror and fatality to all who caught a glimpse of his 
doomed vessel. 

This was the first part of the chronicle; but there was a 
second, even more pitiful—as the maiden’s ready tears 
betokened. 

It came to pass after many years that Christ the Son, the 
All Merciful and All Loving, in his supreme pity for the most 
undeserving of his human brethren, so interceded with God 
the Father that He released the Flying Dutchman from a 
certain issue of his despair; insomuch as He promised to let 
his own dark Angel of Death take the man and give him sleep, 
if ever he should distover a living woman willing to share his 
sorrows and his doom. For this purpose, and with a view to 
his spiritual regeneration, he was suffered once every seven 
years to come to land and to seek for sympathy and pity— 
most of all, for Jove. And he had ranged every land of the 
broad earth on this weary quest. None knew him as the 
accurst of God, and he had, by God’s will, command of what- 
ever treasure he chose; so that he sometimes appeared in 
splendid raiment as a powerful prince, and sometimes as a 
poor and wandering student, and sometimes as a sailor fresh 
from over sea. Then many women loved him—some for his 
gold, others for his face (which was beautiful as that of 
an angel), and others for his mystery and power; but none 
loved him truly, and most turned from him, before he could even 
discover his secret and say, ‘‘ Will you give your soul alive to me, 
for Love’s sake ?’’ The chronicle told of how he wooed a beauti- 
ful Princess of the Inds, who betrayed and would haveslain him ; 
and a passionate lady of Italy, who was false to him; and a 
simple shepherdess of the Alps, who, calling upon Christ to 
save her from him and from sin, to which he had driven her, 
did die in his despairing arms; and of many others, all of 
whom were fearful, or unworthy, or unfaithful, when the hour 
of trialcame. And ever, at the lapse of every earthly visit- 
ation(which lasted, once every seven years, for the space of the 
moon’s four quarters) he returned to the seas, blaspheming 
anew against God and hating all woman-kind. There, alas! 
(said the chronicle) he saileth to this day, in infinite despair ; 
nor doth any man think that ever woman will be found faithful 
enough in Love to sacrifice herself so utterly for a creature 
under God’s ban. Nor, if such a woman be found, will her 
task be easy ; for having parted with him on earth at the wane 
of the moon, she must sail to seek him on the great ocean, 
and when his ship is found, she must row to it in a frail boat, 
and leap upon the deck alone, and call upon her lover thrice in 
the name of Christ the Lord. Then, and then only, the doom 
would be uplifted; but, alas! uplifted it will never be, since 
there is no woman born of a woman that is so devoted, or so 
desperate, as to face so terrible a fate. 

Mabel read and read, while her tears fell, and the infinite 
pity of the tale filled her gentle soul. When she had read it 
once, she read it again. It seemed so real, so pitiful! It did 
not seem possible that it was merely a fancy and a dream. 

For Mabel was a child, on the threshold of womanhood, 
and her spirit was full of superstition and sweet romance. 
She saw the Lonely Man before her eyes, even as he was 
pictured in the chronicle: a pale man of singular beauty, tall 
and graceful exceedingly, with raven hair, a face like alabaster, 
and eyes as bright as precious stones; with thin rings of gold 
in his ears, and sineular jewels glittering on his hands, which 
were described as delicate and white as snow. What maiden 
would not have fallen in love with such a picture, as Mabel 
did? What maiden would not have dreamed, as Mabel did, 
that it would be easy to live or die for such a lover ? 

That night, before she fell to sleep, she prayed for the Flying 
Dutchman, and for all men who were beautiful and sorrowful! 
like him; and she prayed, moreover, that God might scme 
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day bring such a sufferer to her, that she might show there 
was at least one true maiden in the world! Even when her 
eyes closed, her thoughts were full of the new vision. She 
saw the Lonely Ship upon the sea, she heard the crying of the 
tempest, she caught glimpses of a beautiful phantom figure 
that trod the deck, companionless and alone; and her heart 
yearned out to him in infinite love and pity, and she thirsted 
to go to him through the tempest, and to die with him if need 
be, since nothing could be sweeter or blesseder than so to die ! 
Poor child! It was the first awakening of Love within her 
soul. Who shall smile at her simple thoughts and prayers? 
- Such prayers and thoughts fly forth as doves on the troubled 
waters of human life ; they shall abide imperishable, when all 
this cloudy fabric of the sense has passed away; and, thanks 
to them, and to the spirit of Love which inspires them, many 
a storm-tossed Soul shall be saved indeed ! 


II.—ROUND THE CHRISTMAS FIRE. 


On the afternoon before Christmas Eve, Amos Parr had an 
unpleasant surprise. 

Squire Lambe came swaggering to the house in company 
with Caleb Thatch, a miserable little creature with the moral 
outlook of a ferret, to which unpleasant animal his white eye- 
lashes and bloodshot eyes gave him no little resemblance. He 
was a sort of pettifogging practitioner in the town, and he 
knew a little of the law; but he was not a qualified attorney, 
and he had fallen on evil days. 

He came in at the heels of the Squire, and was summarily 
introduced. 

“This is Caleb Thatch. 
inventory of the contents of this house. 

Ames, who was seated in the great kitchen busy with his 
pocket-book (he was trying, in fact, by a series of fanciful 
calculations, to see a way out of his financial troubles), looked 
up in amazement. : 

‘‘Surely, Sir, you are only jesting,’’ he cricd, trembling 
violently. . ‘‘ Besides, it is against the law.’’ 

‘‘Law or no law, I wish it. If you decline to humour me, 
I shall know how to bring you to your senses. 

‘ But why do you wish to leave this man here ?”’ 

‘* Because I do not trust you, Amos Parr.”’ 

“‘T will pay you! I will pay you!” 

“‘Of course, when the ship returns!’’ returned Lambe, 
with a snecring laugh. ‘‘I am likely to wait till then—eh, 
Caleb ?”’ 

Caleb, who was completely under his employer’s thumb, 
gave a servile titter, rubbing his hands. 

Amos looked round nervously ; for he was alone in the 
kitchen, and he dreaded lest any of his household should 
overhear. 

‘¢ To-morrow is our Lord’s Birthday ; to-night is Christmas 
Eve. Spare me, Sir, till the holy season is done.” 

‘me "5 

‘‘T am an honest man, and never yet failed to keep my 
bond. Give me a little time.”’ 

Squire Lambe struck the table with his riding-whip, and 
uttered a coarse oath. 

‘* Keep that cant for one who does not know you. You 
are in league with that Irish scoundrel, Antony Reilly, to rob 
the King of his lawful dues. ‘ Honest,’ quotha!—Caleb, out 
with your inventory, and put all down ?”’ 

As he spoke, a sunbeam came into the old room, in the 
shape of Mabel, fresh and bright from wandering by the sea. 
She wore a country hat, with ribbons, and a pretty cloak; and 
in her hands she carried the precious book which Antony had 
given her. 

The moment his eyes fell upon her, the 
hat and made her a mock bow. 

‘* Fair Mistress Mabel, may I kiss your hand he cried, 
with coarse gallantry ; and as he suited the action to the word, 
he looked up at her with fierce, bold eyes, and whispered, 
‘* You see, I bear no malice, pretty one !”’ 

She turned away coldly, and looked mquiringly at her 
foster-father. Meantime, Caleb Thatch, book in hand, was 
moving about the chamber and busily taking notes. 

‘* Father, hath anything sie 


I have asked him to make an 


” 


Squire took off his 


9 


happened 

‘‘ Nothing, child,’? answered the ship-chandler, with an 
imploring look at his tormentor. 

‘*T but ask your father, as you call him, to pay me my 
lawful due,’’ exclaimed the Squire, ‘‘ and he refuses. Come, 
you can pay me if you will !”’ 

“1?” said Mabel. 

‘‘T have bidden fairly, and my offer still holds. 
Amos Parr, which shall it be—the money or the maiden 
see I am easily content.”’ 

Amos Parr did not reply—he was too fearful of giving fresh 
offence. Mabel, now understanding too well how matters 
stood, looked at the Squire in ever-deepening dislike. Yet 
many young maids would have thought him a prize worth 
catching. He was resplendently dressed, in a yellow coat 
with ruffles and lappets, with crimson breeches, and silk 
stockings under his riding-boots. He wore his sword on his 
thigh, fastened by a silken sash. His bold face was not 
ill-looking, though a little discoloured by strong passions 
and dissipation, and he wore, on that occasion, an elegant 
peruke, surmounted with a crimson hat and feathers. In fact, 
he was going that night to dine with some boon companions 
at a neighbouring manor, and had donned his best. 

The maiden missed no portion of his splendour, eying 
him with soft, steadfast eyes from head to foot; and, I fear, 
the Squire, who had no small opinion of himself, took the look 
for one of admiration. In truth, however, she was comparing 
this coarse reality with the new ideal of her dreams; with the 
beautiful and sad-eyed sufferer whom God had cast out, and 
who could find no woman to love him truly and redeem him. 

“*Come,’’ cried the Squire, ‘‘ this is the merry season, and at 
a word from you it may be merry indeed.”’ 

And thereupon he took her round the waist, and would 
have given her a smacking kiss. She disengaged herself with 
an angry cry, and turned upon him with an expression of dis- 
like which was now unmistakable. 

“Pray go, Sir!’’ cried Amos, losing his self-control. 
‘* This house is not yours, and you shall not insult my child.” 

‘* Very well,’’ answered the Squire, with a threatening nod. 
** You refuse. Remember, ’tis the second time of asking! ”’ 

‘*T do refuse,’’ answered the little man, taking Mabel’s 
hand and assuming a certain feeble dignity. 

The Squire put on his hat, with a fierce cock to one side, 
and strode to the door. Turning on the threshold, he made a 
sign to Caleb to continue in possession, and with a savage 
scowl at Amos, and a mocking kiss of the hand to Mabel, he 
left the house, making his way through the snow, which lay 
white and thick upon the ground, towards the inn where he 
had left his horse. 

The first impulse of Amos, on the Squire’s departure, was 
to turn angrily upon Caleb, and bid him follow his master ; 
for his presence was an outrage, and he had no right whatever 
there. But bethinking himself of the violent character of the 
man with whom he had to deal, and reflecting that, after all, 
he had nothing to conceal, he sighed heavily, and, still holding 
Mabel’s hand, went slowly up stairs. On the upper storey of 
the house there was a small room, furnished only with a 


Come, 
You 


wooden chair and table, and with several old ledgers and piles 
of invoices strewn upon the floor. There Amos often sat and 
did his accounts ; and thither he now went and sat down sadly, 
leaning his cheek upon his hand. 

The sun was setting over the ocean, and the crimson light 
streamed in through the diamond panes of the window. The 
sea was just ruffled by the last dark breath of the dying gale, 
and heaving laboriously, in great sad waves that did not break. 
The quiet square, the surrounding houses, the old warehouses, 
and the wharves down to the very edge of the water, were 
covered with snow, no longer pure white, but softly reddened 
by the sunset. All was very sad, still, and solemn, as if 
expectant of the Christmas Vision that was to come so soon. 

Kneeling by the side of her foster-father, resting her arms 
upon his knees, Mabel looked upon into his face. She did not 
speak—her heart was too full of fondness and sweet pity. The 
light flooded the two silent figures, but grew gradually dimmer 
and dimmer. 

‘*God bless thee, Mabel!’’ said the little man at last, 
softly smoothing her golden hair with his wrinkled hand. 
‘* My own child doth not love me better !”’ 

** And am I not the same as your own child, father Amos ? ”’ 

“‘In one sense, yes. God sent thee to me, I am sure of 
that. But, alas! it is for you I grieve. If I have in my folly 
cast away what was thine, not mine, how shall I forgive 
myself ?’’ 

“‘Nay, it was not mine, but yours,’ 
‘*Do I not owe you that and a thousand times more ? 
fret about the money—if it be lost, I care not.’’ 

‘* My dear, it was your marriage portion.”’ 

She smiled sweetly, and shook her golden head. 

“*T shall never marry; I shall stay always here with you. 
I am so happy here! ”’ 

“But I grow old and feeble, Mabel, and at the best T 
cannot last for long; and Antony, too, is not young, and any 
night, in his wild wanderings, he may be taken away. Yet it 
is not that I dread; it may come, but not so soon. I have 
dwelt in this old house ever since I married my dear wife, who 
is in heaven; my children have been born here, and here it 
was that you were first brought to us, my darling. If they 
should turn us forth to seek another home, it would kill me 
before my time.”’ 

She tried to comfort him, and partially succeeded ; for in 
his heart he was hopeful still that his venture might come 
safely home. Urged by her sympathy, he began to argue 
feebly in favour of his own hope. Many unforeseen events, he 
said, might have detained the ship. Perchance her cargo was 
not quite ready ; or she might have needed some slight repair ; 
or the skipper, being a wary man, might have thought it 
unwise to Jeave port during the wild weather, which had 
lasted, off and on, for weeks. As he spoke, his cheek 
brightened a little, and, forgetting the presence of Caleb in the 
house, together with his other troubles, he began to chirp of 
future ventures—by which his last days were to be brightened, 
and his children, including his foster-child, to be left rich. 


’ she cried tenderly. 


Do not 


At ten o'clock that evening there assembled in the great 
kitchen, ready to welcome in the Christmas morning, Amos 
’arr with his children Martha and Jack, Mabel, Captain Seth 
Stapleton, and Antony Reilly. Martha and Mabel were both 
prettily dressed in cotton, the former in blue colours, the 
latter in white and pink ; Amos had on his church-going suit, 
with black silk hose; and Captain Seth had donned for the 
first time a splendid suit of ultramarine, with brass buttons on 
the coat, linen ruffles, white cotton stockings (which showed to 
full advantage a pair of herculean calves), and silver-buckled 
shoes. Antony Reilly was the only person present who was 
not made up for the occasion. Je wore his usual rough suit 
and knee breeches, with the throat of the shirt wide open ; but, 
to make amends for other deficiencies, he wore in his waistcoat 
an enormous silver watch, a sort of clock in miniature, to 
which he ever and anon referred, always preluding the refer- 
ence by a preliminary shake and tap of knuckles on the watch’s 
back, as if to wake up the sleepy works. 

They supped pleasantly, on a boiled leg of pork, boiled 
capons, potatoes, bread, and some sweet cakes to follow, all 
made and served piping hot by the hands of Martha, who was a 
born cook. Then, after supper, the kettle sang in the ingle, 
and the jorum glasses were set out, and the broad, case-bottle 
of schiedam, flanked by a couple of bottles of red wine from 
France, stood on the table. 

There was a blazing fire on the hearth, filling the room 
with so merry a radiance that other light was unnecessary. 

sefore long tongues were wagging merrily, and the air was 

full of the fumes of tobacco and the scent of hot punch. Chairs 
were drawn in semicircle before the fire. Amos sat on the 
right hand, faced by Antony, and in the left corner sat Captain 
Seth, with Martha on his knee. Jack stood roasting in the 
ingle. Mabel sat on the hearthstone, close to Antony’s feet, 
her golden head resting against his knees, and her eyes fixed 
upon the fire. 

It was just when things were at their merriest that Antony 
suddenly pricked up his ears and uttered an exclamation— 

‘* Hearken to that now!’ he said. ‘‘Is it the rats, think 
you?” 

From the chambers overhead came a. sound very like the 
shifting of furniture and shuffling of feet. 

Now the fact was that Caleb Thatch was still in the house, 
but just before the arrival of the strangers he had left the 
lower part of the dwelling and continued his tour of inspection 
up stairs. Amos had almost forgotten the shadow of his 
presence in the midst of the evening’s conviviality ; and when 
his attention was called to the fact he looked very uncomfort- 
able. Ina few words he explained the state of affairs, to the 
great indignation of his friends and guests. 

He had just finished when the thin face of Caleb was seen 
peeping down over the balustrade above, while at the same 
time they heard his shrill voice muttering, somewhat osten- 
tutiously—‘‘ Two feather beds—six blankets—hum ! hum !— 
one looking-glass, cracked—now for the next chamber ! ”’ 

This was too much for Antony Reilly. He rose to his feet, 
and approached the stairs. 

‘Take care, Antony! ”’ 
a seene. 

Antony answered by a wink and a nod; and, putting into 
his countenance the most friendly and innocent expression 
possible, he called up the stairs, 

‘Ts that yourself, Mr. Thatch ?”’ 

The face peeped down again, while the shrill voice answered 
in the affirmative. 

‘*Come down at once, Sir; there’s a gintleman at the door 
waiting to speak wid ye.’’ 

‘* A gentleman ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, sure; a gintleman in black. Hurry now!”’ 

Jeguiled by the message, Caleb came shuffling down the 
stairs, and, reaching the floor, looked suspiciously at the com- 
pany ; but before he could say anything, Antony, all smiles, 
was elbowing and pushing him towards the door. 

‘* Hurry now! » He’s waiting for ye, Mr. Thatch !”’ 

‘Where? where ?’’ cried the bewildered creature. 

‘* Outside the door. He’s one that’s mighty fond of lawyers 
and lawyers’ clerks.”’ 


exclaimed Amos Parr, who dreaded 


As he spoke, he moved Thatch by a succession of firm yet 
gentle pushes nearer and nearer to the door, then out across 
the kitchen, to the door of the street. Finding that he was 
being hustled out of the house, Thatch cried and protested ; 
but Antony’s only reply was, ‘‘ Hurry now, hurry!’’ At last, 
suddenly opening the door, he sent the intruder flying, with 
one well-directed push of the shoulder, right out into the snow. 

‘The divil take ye!’’ muttered Antony, as he closed the 
door; ‘‘ and it’s him I meant, for sure isn’t he always waiting 
for the likes of you ?”’ 

It was no use for Caleb Thatch to hammer with hands and 
feet against the door, which the other quietly bolted against 
him. After continuing the attack for a few minutes, he went 
away, muttering audible threats of future vengeance. 

Antony returned to the kitchen, and took his seat smilingly, 
as if nothing had occurred. 

‘*T fear me this will lead to trouble,’’ said the ship-chandler, 
reproachfully. ‘* You are too violent, Antony !”’ 

But Antony only laughed, and soon Amos forgot his per- 
secutor in the more rapid circulation of the bottle. All grew 
very merry. Urged by Martha, Captain Seth sang a nautical 
song, something in which ‘‘ yeo heave ho”’ and ‘‘ keep her 
steady ’’ came in as a sort of chorus; but the ditty, ascending 
from somewhere in the region of the Captain’s esophagus, 
had a faint distant sound, like a shouting voice nearly lost 
inahigh wind. Afterwards Antony, who really sang well, 
in a clear silvery tenor, gave the merry ballad of the ‘‘ Piper 
of Clare.’? Healths were proposed and drunk, the Captain's 
health being coupled with that of Martha Parr, and Antony, in 
few a humorous words, withing good luck to the Mary Jane 
and her cargo. 

All was going merrily when Mabel, who still kept her place 
before the fire, glanced up at the clock. 

‘* Look, father Amos! In less than half an hour it will be 
Christmas Day! ”’ 

She added, almost if speaking to herself, 

‘* And it is at twelve o'clock every seventh Christmas Eve 
that he comes to land.’’ 

They looked at her in surprise, for they did not yet gather 
in what direction her ideas were drifting. 

‘* He? What are you talking about, little one?’’* asked 
Amos, sipping his grog. 

She answered, with a smile, 

“Of him, father Amos! 
Dutchman.’’ 

The men started and looked at each other, Antony shaking 
his head dismally. 

‘* Don’t spake of him!” cried the latter. 
luck even to mention him !”’ 

** Avast !’? murmured Captain Seth. 

** But I pity him so much,”’ persisted the girl. ‘ Perhaps 
it is only a legend, but it seems so real. I dreamed of him all 
last night, and his face was as beautiful as an angel’s—but, 
ah! so very sad.”’ 

‘* Wheest, darling !’’ exclaimed Antony. 
ing! The Flying Dutchman beautiful, is it? 
like the divil than that same.”’ 

‘*No, no, father Antony !”’ 

“‘T ought to know. I’ve seen him wid my own eyes.”’ 

All turned their eyes on the speaker, who seemed imme- 
diately to regret that he had spoken. 

‘*Seen him?’’ cried Mabel, eagerly. 
tell me !”’ 

‘*There, there, don’t be plaguing me! It was long ago, 
in a trip I took for the good of my health to South Americky. 
We were becalmed off Cape Horn, and aal at onst the mist 
lifted, and, though there wasn’t a breath of wind, we saw a 
Ship coming down on us under full sail. It was too late to 
get out of the way, and, before we knew it, her figure-head 
was cutting us through. Well, darlint, just as we thought 
we was lost, she passed clean through us widout a sound, and 
passed on ; and just as she faded I lifted my head and saw 
the ould gentleman—I mane the Captain—looking at me over 
the taffrail.’’ 

Amos laughed incredulously, but Captain Seth did not 
even smile. 

** And he was like?’’ cried Mabel. 
was like! ”’ 

Antony scratched his head. 

‘“‘He was moighty like a bull with two horns and two 
flaming eyes—it was the eyes that scared me, for they wer: 
for all the world like the lights of a lanthorn. Well, two 
days after that our ship foundered !—and though ye may be 
thinking I was drown’d, you’re mistaken, for I got hould of 
an empty tar barrel and was washed ashore !”’ « 

With hands clasped round her knees, Mabel gazed again 
at the fire, and her eyes were dim with tears. 

‘*God help him!”’ she said. ‘‘God help all on board !”’ 

“‘On board the Flying Dutchman, is it?’’ exclaimed 
Antony in horror. ‘‘ Don’t say it, darlint !”’ 

‘*But it is so cruel! They say he must beat for ever on 
the stormy sea, save once in every seven years, when he comes 
to land trying to find a loving heart in vain. Yes, it is cruel, 
cruel!” 

** And it’s on Christmas morning, at twelve o'clock in the 
night, that he comes to land. Look at that now!”’ said 
Antony, impressed in spite of himself with the solemnity of 
the idea. 

But Amos Parr, impatient at the ghostly turn their talk 
was taking, thought it now high time to interfere. 

‘*Tt’s an old wife’s tale,”’ he said, authoritatively but good- 
humouredly. ‘‘ And though both Captain Seth and Antony 
say they have seen the Phantom Ship, it’s not the first 
time that a man has seen more than his neighbours—eh, 
Antony ?”’ 

Antony laughed, and tapped the spirit bottle. 

‘* Wid the help of a spying-glass like this, ye mane? Well, 
well, seeing’s believing, and from that hour I gave up the 
say and its spirits, and began to dale wid spirits of another 
kind.”’ 

At this moment a series of violent workings in the 
interior of the cuckoo clock showed that the bird was pre- 
paring to make his usual ineffectual effort to announce the 
hour. They looked up, and saw the hands of the clock about 
to point to midnight. 

The little ship-chandler rose to his feet. 

Mar Fill your glasses,’’ he cried, and drink the Christmas 

Glasses of the steaming mixture were handed round, even 
the girls-having a wine-glass each from which to sip. All 
stood up, smiling and expectant. Then the cuckoo, struggling 
to suffocation in his case, made twelve feeble plunges to the 
door, which he shook violently, but could not force open, and 
uttered twelve faint choking sounds in the inarticulate 
endeavour to pronounce his own name. 

Simultaneously, all lifted the glasses to their lips, and 
drank. Then placing the glasses down, all rushed at each 
other, and eagerly shook hands. 

As they did so, there was aloud knocking at the outer 
door. 

‘Mille murther, what’s that?” cried Antony, starting 
nervously. ; . 


The Captain of the Flying 


‘Sure it’s bad 


** Don’t be talk- 


Why, he’s more 


**O, father Antony, 


**O tell me what he 
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‘** Some of the neighbours, perchance,” said Amos, ‘‘ com 


to give us their kind greetings.”’ 

At a sign from her father, Martha Jeft the room. 

“« Tf it’s Caleb Thatch come back,”’ Antony cried after her, 
** caal me, aaa I'll give him his C hristmas faring !”’ 

A minute passed. They heard the outer door open, and 
the sound of voices. Then Martha reappeared, showing in a 
tall man, whose face was hidden by his slouch hat, and who 
wore a heavy travelling cleak, white with the snow which had 
again began to fall. 

IV.—* PHILIP VANDERDEOCKEN.” 
The moment the stranger entered, he addressed Amos Parr, 
in a deep musical voice, with a strong foreign accent. 

‘* Pardon me if I intrude upon your privacy. Do not dis- 
turb yourselves, I pray. 

So saying, he threw back his cloak, and took off his snow- 
covered hat. The firelight flashed upon his features, and 
showed them distinctly to ail there. His complexion was 
swarthy, yet clear and singularly pale, his hair black as jet and 
worn somewhat long, his features handsome in the extreme yet 
darkened by an habitual frown, his eyes singularly penetrating 
and almost fierce. He wore a black moustache and a short 
beard, cropped close, sailor fashion ; and fixed in his ears were 
two small rings of gold. 

All looked at him in amazement, Mabel in positive awe and 
terror, for he seemed the very original of that old Legend! 
Her eyes dilated, her colour went and came, she could scarcely 
refrain from uttering acry; but none noticed her—all eyes 
being fixed on the intruder. 

Captain Seth was the first to break the silence. 

‘‘Who are you? and what d’ye want?’ 

The stranger glanced at him calmly with his black eyes, and 
then, without replying to him, again addressed the master of 
the house. 

‘‘T am a traveller just landed from Holland, and I lost my 
way amidst the snow. I was leoking for an inn, when I 
beheld your windows brightly lit, and thought I would ask 
for shelter.” 

Amos Parr, who was the very soul of hospitality and kindli- 
ness, was annoyed at the rough salutation which had greeted the 
stranger's entrance; so lifting his finger warningly to Captain 
Seth, who seemed unaccountably sullen and irritable, he said 
with a bow : 

‘* You are right welcome, whoever you are, Sir. 

The stranger nodded, and without more apology threw off 
his eloak, a heavy article of attire, of somewhat old-fashioned 
cut. His graceful yet powerful figure now showed to greater 
advantage in a tight- fitting suit of dark brown, with black 
velvet lappets and cuffs. His collar was open at the throat 
showing a rough sailor's shirt, and he wore leather boots reach- 
ing to the knee. His hands were covered with gauntlet-gloves. 

9°‘ May I sit by your fire a little?’’ he said; and, without 
waiting for a re ply, he walked over and sat down. The little 
party drew back, watching him in surprise, and, if the truth 
must be told, with a certain dread; for there was much about 
the circumstances of his appearance calculated to awaken 
superstition. Captain Seth and Antony nudged each other 
Martha shrank back under her lover’s huge shadow; while 
Amos stood smiling awkwardly ; and “Mabel, standing alone 
on one side of the ‘hearth, looked at the stranger in positive 
fascination. 

He kicked the snow off his boots against the hearthstone, 
and then, leisurely drawing off his gloves, began warming his 
hands. Mabel then perceived, with a fresh thrill, that his 
hands were unusually white, and covered with valuable rings. 

‘‘Won’t you sit down?’ he said to his host, with a 
patronising nod. His manner, we may remark in passing, was 
aggressive, and not too amiable; and he had the air of one 
accustomed to be obeyed. 

Amos smiled again, and took his old seat. 

‘‘I’m afraid I disturb you,”’ said the guest, with a slight 
shrug of the shoulders. 

‘ Not at all,’’ replied the ship-chandler; ‘‘ but the fact is, 
and I’m afraid you will laugh at us when I tell you why your 
appearance took us by surprise. You say you came from Hol- 
land, Sir; and, curiously enough, just before you knocked, we 
were discussing a foolish superstition of your countrymen con- 
cerning a certain ghostly Mariner, who comes to land once 
every seventh Christmas-tide”’ 

‘‘Ah! the Flying Dutchman !”’ cried the stranger, with a 
careless nod, and the ghost of a low laugh. ‘T know the 
story. He comes to earth in the hope of finding some human 
soul who may—the Devil alone knows how !—relieve him from 
his burden. Well, I confess the coincidence of my arrival is 
a curious one; but I trust you will give me the benefit of the 
doubt, and not refuse me your company because an unfor- 
tunate countryman of mine is recorded in the black calendar 
of your superstitions.”’ 

Amos was about to answer cordially, when Mabel, her 
eyes still fixed on the stranger’s face, cried ong rly: 

‘*No, no! You will stay here—you will”’ 

She paused with a deep sigh, “and drew t bac k into the 
shadow. ‘The stranger looked at her coldly, though with a 
certain surprise, and then said, turning carelessly to Amos : 

‘* Your daughter, Sir ?”’ 

‘* By adoption.”’ 

‘*And mine, too,’’ 
keeping.” 

‘1 °m afraid my arrival has startled the young lady. Mark 
how pale she is.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ returned Mabel quickly, now blushing searlet, ‘it 
is not with fear.”’ 

The young man gazed at her steadily again, with a gaze 
that no one could have deemed too modest; and then, as if 
tired of the scrutiny, turned again to the fire, observing: 

** Sensibly spoken.”’ 

** Will you drink with us, Sir?’’ said Amos. ‘‘ See, here is 
wine—and some stronger liquor of your own nationality.”’ 

‘*Thanks. I’ll take a cup of wine, with your leave.” 

Amos poured out a full goblet of red claret, and was 
about to lift it and hand it to his guest, when Mabel stepped 
forward and quietly undertook the office of cup-bearer. As 
he took the wine from her delicate hand, he looked at her 
again with the same audacious gaze, so that she blushed more 
deeply, and drooped her eyes. Then he held the cup up to the 
light. 

** Not bad wine, I fancy !’’ 

‘**T was a present from my friend here, 
smiling z, and pointing to Antony. 

‘‘Humph ! too good, I should fancy, ever to have paid duty 
to the King !”’ He continued, observing Antony’s look of 
consternation, ‘‘ Never mind! I’m no Custom House officer.”’ 

‘ May I ask your name, Sir?’’ said Amos timidly. 

The str: ng rer hesitated, still in the act to drink; then a 
cur.ous smile flitted across his face. 

*€ Philip Venda rdecken,”’ he replied. 

The very name of the ghastly Captain! All started, and 
looked nervously at each other. He continued, still smiling 
grimly : 

**The fact is, I am a descendant of his ; at any rate, I bear 
his name, not an uncommon one over there. Well,’’ he cried, 


” 








muttered Antony, ‘‘if finding’s 


” 


” 


replied Amos, 


‘here ’s the poor devil’s health, and luck to his search when he 
comes ashore.”’ 

And he lifted the goblet to his lips and drank. Presently 
he added, looking thoughtfully at the fire: 

‘After all, it’s a hopeless business, and my spectral 
relative might as well give up the hunt in despair. Where 
anything depends upon a woman, fareweH to hope and con- 
stancy !’ 

‘Why upon a woman, Sir?’’ asked Amos, who was but 
dimly instructed in the legend. 

‘As far as I recollect, ’tis through a woman my un- 
fortunate namesake is to be saved—a woman who is so true, so 
pure, that she is willing to give her life, her very soul, for his. 
So the thing is, on the very surface, a ghastly jest! A true 
woman! a constant woman! a woman who is not more 
changeable than a weathercock, lighter than a straw! There 
is no such thing !”’ 

‘* You are severe on the fair sex, good Sir,’’ observed Amos 
Parr. 

‘*T’ve sailed the wide world round,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ and 
found them ever the same. Fair face, false heart—sweet in 
seeming, treacherous in truth—such have been the charmers, 
from Lilith and Eve downwards.”’ 

He sat for a moment looking at the fire, and the frown 
darkened on his face. To the surprise of all present, Mabel 
looked at him steadfastly and said : 

‘* You speak very bitterly, Sir. Have you good cause ?”’ 

He started, and raised his eyes to hers. His gaze was bold 
as ever, but this time she did not flinch or blush. 

‘* And if I have ?’’ he said, after a prolonged look. 

“* And you deem aii women false and wic ked ?”’ 

‘‘ Nay, fair company ever excepted,’’ he returned, with a 
kind of sneering courtesy. ‘‘She in whose presence we sit and 
quaff, is an angel ever. All the rest of her sex,--what I have 
said !”’ 

He appeared to think that he had disposed of the subject ; 
but, after a moment's pause, Mabel said, less as if addressing 
him than as if communing with herself : 

‘* And yet it seems so easy to be true. Tis hard to be wise, 
beautiful, and noble, like some women; but surely any maid 
can be true, if she wills!’’ 

A little mere interested, the young man gazed at her again. 

‘* She must first /ore, my pretty maiden. Is that so easy?’’ 

This time Mabel did not reply ; but turning her eyes away, 
she sighed deeply and seemed to become lost in thought. 

Before anything further could be said or done by those 
present, an unexpected incident occurred. Suddenly, to the 
astonishment of all, a loud and angry voic € exc Jaimed : 

‘*So! Amos Parr! you have company, I see!”’ 


V.—THE BLESSING. 


Leaning against the lintel of the door, and regarding the 
company with fierce bloodshot eyes, was Squire Lambe, who, 
finding the outer door unbolted atter Martha's admission of the 
stranger, had stridden in unobserved. 

It was obvious that he had een engaged in high revel ; the 
ruffles round his throat were torn pre stained with wine, his 
gorgeous. dress was disordered, and he stosd very unsteadily 
upon his feet. Clutching his riding-whip, he rocked to and fro, 
and rolled his head very viciously. Just behind him, in the 
shadow of the kitchen, stood Caleb Thatch, his familiar. 

‘* Your troubles sit lirhtly upon you,’’ continued the Squire 
with a slight hiccough, ‘‘that you can keep wassail with 
your rascally companions. Answer me, Amos Parr! How 
dared you turn Caleb Thatch from your door? ”’ 

And he shook his whip threateningly. 

‘* Musha, thin, that was my doing,’’ cried Antony Reilly ; 
*“‘and I’d serve his master the same, if he wasn’t civil—look 
at that now!”’ 

‘*You dog, I know you!” said Lambe, with a face of 
thunder; then, turning again to Amos he continued, “* I was 
passing by and saw the lights—hic-——and heard the voices. It 
is like you—you, a pauper—to waste your substance in riot, 
and refuse to pay your debts! ”’ 

‘* Nay, Sir,’’ returned Amos, gently, ‘‘’tis Christmas Eve.”’ 

‘* Christmas or no Christmas, have you got that money ?”’ 

‘* Alas, no, Sir!’ 

‘‘And yet you can entertain all the rascals of the neigh- 
bourhood. You knave! why have you not borrowed it ?”’ 

** You jest, Sir. Who would lend me such a sum?’’ 

‘‘That is your affair, not mine. Amos Parr, so sure as the 
snow falls to-night I will not spare you another day.”’ 

he spoke, Lambe had advanced into the centre of the 
chamber, glaring balefully at his victim; while Caleb Thatch, 
encouraged by his employer’s violence, had taken courage, 
and stood smiling maliciously in the door. All seemed com- 
pletely taken aback by the sudden onslaught. Martha clung 
to Captain Seth, who gasped apoplectically ; and even Antony 
teilly looked bewildered. 

As for the poor ship-chandler, all the colour had gone out 
of his cheeks, and he looked the picture of misery and shame ; 
and when Mabel ran over to him and softly pressed his hand, 
he scarcely lifted his eyes to hers. 

‘* You are a wicked man!”’ she cried, looking indig gnantly 
at Lambe. ‘‘God will punish you for your hard heart! 

Lambe laughed loudly. 

“Do you ‘hear that, Caleb?’ he cried. Then he added 
significantly, ‘‘ Remember, Mistress Mabel, a word from you 
might make me gentle even now ! 3H 

‘* She will not speak it,’’ said Amos, recovering himself and 
speaking with a certain dignity. ‘‘ Mabel, my child, do not 
heed him.’’ 

‘*T do not heed him,’’ cried the girl, while her tears fell on 
his trembling hand. ‘‘God will proteet you against him, 
father Amos.”’ 

Captain Seth leant over towards his old friend, and hailed 
him faintly from a distance. 

‘* Father! can’t you pay him?”’ 

Amos only shook his head. 

‘* As far as twenty pieces will go, Squire,’’ continued Cap- 
tain Seth, ‘“‘I’ll help the old man. Come, don’t be hard, 
mate. This be Christmas-tide.”’ 

Lambe turned on his heel, and deigned no reply to the 
propcsal. 

** You know me, Amos Parr. 
on it—and pleasant dreams.’’ 

And he strode towards tic door. 

All this time the stranger had remained quiescent in his 
chair, with his eyes fixed on the fire, seemingly quite indifferent 
to what was going forward. But at Lambe’s last words, he 
rose suddenly. 

‘*Stay!’’ he 
How much ?”’ 

The Squire turned, and looked him contemptuously from 
head to foot. 

** How much? I might rather ask, who are you that ask ?— 
Pshaw, a trifle to many, but a fortune to beggar rogaes, such 
as youand he! One hundred golden pounds; eh Caleb ?’’ 

‘*One hundred pounds—yes !’’ cried Caleb from the door. 

The stranger, frowning darkly, turned his dark eyes on 
Amos. 

‘*Can you not pay this paltry sum ?”’ 


’ 


I shall keep my word. Sleep 


said authoritatively. ‘‘ What debt is this? 


‘‘Tn sooth, no,’’ was the reply, ‘‘though I shall do so if 
he will give me time. I am part owner of a small vessel ply- 
ing between this port and France—all my little fortune is in 
her—she hath been missing for weeks—we fear lest she be lost.’ 

‘* Her name, prithze py 

‘“*The Mary Jane oi Bartlepool.”” 

‘¢ Schooner or brig ?”’ 

Captain Seth took upon himself to reply : 

‘“‘ Brig. Hunnerd and fitty ton.”’ 

Vanderdecken seemed to reflect for a moment; then he 
said quietly : 

‘‘] think I can set your mind at rest. That veséel is safe 
in the port of Rotterdam, and will doubtless return here before 
many days.”’ 

‘* Sir, is it possible ?’’ cried Amos, trembling with delight. 

But Squire Lambe, whe had been listening impatiently to 
the foregoing scene, and watched the stranger with growing 
irritation, now struck the lintel with his whip and interfered 
savagely. 

“What cock-and-bull story is this, you knaves? Do you 


think to cheat me out of my due, as you cheat his Majesty the , 


King? I tell you the Mary Jane is lost!’ 

With flashing eyes, Vanderdecken advanced towards the 
furious Squire. 

‘*And I tell you, man, that you lie!’’ he said in a com- 
manding voice ; and before the other could recover from his 
astonishment he added, ‘‘ Enough—I will give you substantial 
proof of my faith in mine own tale. Write out a receipt for 
this debt in full !”’ 

He drew from his breast a heavy silken purse, and, with 
the carelessness of one to whom money is utterly indifferent, 
emptied a portion of its contents upon the table. They were 
large English gold pieces, each the size of a modern half- 
crown. 

ass he re is gold. Count out what is owing to you, and leave 
this house! ”’ 

‘8<) Bar,”” 
this—you are too generous ! 

‘Bah! ’tis nothing—you will repay me, perchance, when 
your ship returns.”’ 

Lambe was dumbfounded and savage, for he did not want 
to receive the money. He scowled blac kly at the stranger. 

‘* How know I that this gold is honestly come by ?”’ 

‘* That is no affair of yours. Count it, I say, and begone. 

‘Well, gold is gold, and I am content. Caleb, count the 
yellowboys and write the discharge !”’ 

With eyes glittering full of avarice, Caleb approached the 
table, and obeyed. With trembling fingers he counted the 
pieces, lingering fondly over each, and handed them to Lambe ; : 
then he wrote the discharge on a leaf of his note-book, and 
handed it to the stranger, who looked at it, nodded, and threw 
it down on the table among the heap of gold still remaining. 

“Ts it fairy gold, think you?’’ whispered Antony to 
Captain Seth. 

‘* Lord knows!’’ muttered the Captain. 

Lambe still lingered, and Vanderdecken pointed to the 
door. 

‘“Who, in hell’s name, are you?’’ asked the Squire, 
between his set teeth. 

‘* That concerns not you. Go! there is the door.’’ 

«his is.our first meeting, but it will not be our last—nay, 
by ! As for you, Amos Parr, we shall talk together of 
this and other matters before long. Come, Caleb.’’ 

So he went, and it was as well he did go, for Antony 
Reilly, in a wild state of excitement, was making unmistak- 
able preparation to assist his departure. The moment the 
door closed behind him and his familiar, Vanderdecken quietly 
resumed his chair, as if nothing particular had occurred. 

Amos approached him, trembling with gratitude, and 
holding out his hands. 

‘*O Sir, how shall I repay you? Your goodness puts me 
to shame ; it does indeed.”’ 

The young man looked at him quietly, and shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Tt is nothing,”’ he said, coldly. ‘‘If I had a whim to 
thwart a knave, prithee do not credit me with any particular 
sentiment in the matter. But it is late. Can I sleep under 
this roof to-night ?”’ 

‘* Most surely,’’ returned Amos. 
to thank you—suffer me ’’—— 

With an impatient frown, the other turned his face away. 

“‘Oblige me by saying no more on that subject. What I 
did, I did, less for your sake, than to please mine own 
humour.”’ 

And he sat with averted head, gloomily gazing into the 
fire. Then Mabel, who had beheld the whole scene with 
tender wonder, approached him, and put her little hand upon 
his arm. 

‘Sir, do not speak so!’ she said, and in the ring of her 
voice there was a sweet solemnity. ‘‘ Whoever you are, you 
came this night as an angel of mercy to this poor house. Your 
own words wrong you, but your deeds are those of a good 
man. You have come to us on Christmas Eve, a time of peace 
and blessing. As you have blessed us, may Gop bless you !”’ 

He looked up at her as if startled, and seemed to shiver 
under her touch; then, smiling coldly and incredulously, he 
drooped his eyes again. Was it fancy, or did she hear him 
murmur afterwards to himself, as he sat brooding there— 

‘* Bless me 2? Never; never!”’ 

But even then they heard the singing of the carollers out- 
side in the wintry snow, and Martha, opening the window and 
letting the dim moonlight creep into the room, said softly : 

‘* See father,—it is Christmas morn.’’ 


cried Amos, utterly aghast, ‘‘I cannot suffer 
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‘But ah! Sir, suffer me 
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PART III. 
THE STRANGE CAPTAIN 





I.—CHRISTMAS MORNING. 

There were several spare rooms in the old tumbledown 
dwelling where Amos Por had carried on his trade so many 
years, and in one of them the strange Captain (for they 
gathered from his conversation that he was a mariner by pro- 
fession) was lodged for the night; Mabel and Martha making 
up with their own hands a bed of sweet-smelling linen, as 
white as snow. 

When he had retired, they all sat whispering together over 
the fire; discussing the marvels of the night, Vanderdecken’s 
mysterious appearance, his ominous name, and the great 
services he had done to his host. Antony Reilly and Captain 
Seth were strongly of opinion that he was something more 
than human—and not angelie; perhaps, if the truth were told, 
the Flying Dutchman himself, in whom they both religiously 
believed. But Amos Parr pooh-poohed the simple idea, and 
even expressed bs opinion that it was not merely foolish, but 
ungrateful, to entertain it. All were agreed on one point— 
that the stranger, whoever he was, had acted very nobly. 

Antony and the Captain went away, and the family retired 
to snatch a few hours of rest before Christmas Day began. On 
reaching hey own chamber, Mabel, whose brain was all afire 
with excitenent, took out the old book and eagerly read the 
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portion describing the personal appearance of its hero. Yes, 
she had not been mistaken ! The words might have been taken 
fo a correct description of their mysterious guest. The sad 
face, as pale as alabaster, the raven-black hair, the tall and 
graceful figure, were his ; nay, the likeness was extended even 
to the rings of gold in the ears, and the rings upon the white 
hands. And he came from the same land, and rel the same 
name! How strange and ominous it all seemed ! 

His chamber was not far from hers, and as she read, she 
could hear him pacing restlessly up and down. 

Now, can one conceive a series of experiences more cal- 
culated to awaken romance and passion in a young maid 
standing on the threshold of life, and visionary by both habit 
and disposition ? Her whole nature was strangely, mystically 
stirred. Heaven itself seemed to have opened it, as the wind 
opens a blossom, with the soft airs of Love. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the strange Captain was a man to exercise a spell 
over the hearts ot women. His personal beauty was remarkable, 
to begin with; then his whole manner, though not over 
amiable, had that kind of power and mastery so beloved by the 
gentler sex; then again, he had signalled his appearance by 
an act of extraordinary kindness and generosity; and, to crown 
all, there was about him a strange, a startling, perhaps a 
supernatural, mystery. Mabel was completely conquered, 
realising in her trembling yielding spirit the words of the 
poet :-— 

Love comes not as a slave 
To the uplifted tinger! but, some day, 
When least expected, cometh like a King, 
And takes his throne ! 
From that night forward, the stranger reigned indeed. 

All night she could scarcely slumber, so full was her heart 
of the new wonder and happiness ; and ever as she lay upon 
her pillow she heard the sound of his restless footsteps in the 
neighbouring room. At last, she dropped to sleep, and her 
sleep was full of dreams. She saw the troubled ocean, the 
Phantom Ship, the strange Captain, and his spectral crew. 
When she awakened, the bells of the town were ringing 
gladly, and the room was full of light. 

. he sprang up and rubbed her eyes. Were the occurrences 
of the past night all a mere dream? Could they be real, being 
so wild and strange? Eager to satisfy herself, though she 
knew it was still very early, she sprang up and dressed. 

It was a lovely winter morning. Looking from her case- 
ment, she saw the square and the quays all clothed in white, 
but the skies were clear azure, and the sea was calm and bright 
with morning red. And the bells rang gladly, scattering a 
golden snow of happy sound. 

I’ull of gentle dread, lest she should find that all had been 
enchantment and that their guest had vanished like some good 
fairy, she left her room and approaehed the chamber where he 
slept. ‘The door stood wide open, and peeping in, she saw 
that the bed was undisturbed. Her heart sank ; was it, then, 
a dream after all? She listened at her foster-father’s door; he 
was fast asleep, for she could hear his tranquil breathing. She 
peeped in on Martha, who lay quite sound, her plump hand 
stretched outside the coverlet, and her kindly face not yet 
touched by the morning light. Then she ran down stairs. 

Her heart leapt joyfully, as she descended to the reom where 
they had gathered over-night; for there, thrown on a chair, 
just as it had lain when he cast it off, was the stranger's 
cloak. Then it was no dream! It was true, it was real! Eager 
to make assurance doubly sure, she passed out of the kitchen, 
and in a moment her hope was answered. He was standing at 
the open door, and looking quietly out to sea. 

Nor was his occupation of a very ghostly kind, seeing that 
it is not recorded that ghosts are given to strong tobacco. He 
had a quaintly carven pipe of wood between his lips, and was 
tranquilly smoking. 

He heard her light footsteps behind him, and turned his 
face towards her. How fair and brave he looked in the rosy 
light of the Christmas morn! He did not smile, but greeted 
her with a quiet nod, fixing his bold black eyes upon her face. 

Eagerly blushing, she hastened to him, and put out her 
little hand, which he took and held. Her hand was warm, but 
his seemed curiously cold. His look, however, was the very 
reverse of cold. Innocent and pure as she was, she did not like 
the expression. Why did he gaze at her like that? She felt 
her cheek burning, and drew her hand away. 

‘*You have risen early, Sir,’”’ she said. 
slept ill?” 

‘*T have not slept at all,’’ he replied, and his foreign accent 
was even more marked than it had seemed over-night. ‘I 
am used to midnight watches, my pretty maiden, and sleep but 
little.’’ 

She did not know what to say further, but bethought her 
of the church bells, which were still ringing. 

‘* Listen to the chimes !”’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ How sweetly 
they sound, ushering in our dear Lord’s Birth-day !’’ 

Vanderdecken shrugged his shoulders, and blew a cloud 
contemptuously. 

‘‘ They are out of tune, methinks. For the rest, I hate 
churches and church-music, and most of all on such a day as 
this. ‘Peace and goodwill to men,’ forsooth. As if there 
were any peace on this foul earth, or any goodwill in man or 
woman.’’ 

She looked at him in sad surprise. 

‘‘You do not mean what you say,” she replied simply. 
‘‘You yourself brought both goodwill and peace to our 
dwelling last night, and you must love the ¢hurch chimes, 
since they tell of the coming of our Lord.”’ 

lic gave a gesture of impatience, and at that moment the 
bells ceased to ring. 

‘They have stopped at last,’’ he mutter". ‘‘ Curse upon 
their jangling ! and upon those that ring them !”’ 

‘‘Prithee, do not speak so,’’ said the maiden ; “‘ good Sir, 
’tis wicked !”’ 

He laughed to himself, and then, struck by her earnestness, 
he looked at her curiously—not indeed without admiration ; 
for if he was handsome, she was wonderfully fair. Her deep 
and steadfast eyes shone that morning with a new light, like 
rapture, and her cheek was softly flushed, and over all hung 
the glory of her hair, light as that of a painted Madonna. Her 
simple dress, consisting of a white gown and petticoat reaching 
to her ankles, added to her charm, and made her irresistible. 

‘“You have not told me your name ?”’ he said, smiling for 
the first time. 

‘¢My name is Mabel—Mabel Parr.”’ 

‘‘Not the old man’s daughter, I think he said, save only 
by adoption ? ”” 

‘I have no other father,” she answered, ‘‘ except father 
Antony, who saved me from the sea when I was a babe.”’ 

‘* Father Antony ? Ah, I remember—the ragged rogue who 
was here last night ?’’ 

Her face flushed indignant, and she began to feel very 
angry with the stranger. 

‘* Nay, Sir, he is no rogue,’’ 
dress is careless, his heart is like a king’s. 
kindest man in all the world.”’ 

‘‘Humph! He is fortunate at least in having so affectionate 
a champion. But, methinks, for one so delicate and fair, you 
have strange surroundings ! 1 will say nothing of the company 


**T fear you have 
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” 


she exclaimed, ‘‘ and if his 
He is the best and 


‘in which I find you, since you love them so well; but this 


house is but a poor house, and this place—how call you it ?— 
as cheerless as the tomb. Would you not like to leave it, and 
see the merry world ?’’ 

She looked at him in astonishment. His tone jarred upon 
her. and she liked neither his looks nor his words. As he 
spcke he had drawn closer to her, and slipping his arm quietly 
rovnd her waist, had offered to kiss her lips. She quickly 
drew herself away, but still kept her large truthful eyes fixed 
upon the man’s face. There was nothing coquettish in the 
gesture or indignant in the look; she seemed simply startled 
and troubled, and anxious to discover from his countenance 
that he was only acting a part. 

‘‘T love my home,”’ she said, ‘‘and I hope never to leave 

” 

A little disconcerted, and looking rather less amiable than 
before, the young man exclaimed impatiently : 

‘‘ Nay, that is but childish nonsense. Young birds fly, and 
so must young maids. But perchance,” he added, with a 
keen, penetrating glance, ‘‘ there is some sweet company in 
the neighbourhood, which makes the drear place charming? 
You have a sweetheart, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Nay, indeed, Sir,’’ she answered simply. 

‘* No sweetheart? That is strange; yet I should have been 
sorry, too, if any country clod or rude dweller between land 
and water had stolen away the heart of one so pretty. You 
have a look of gentle blood, and he that wins you should also 
be gentle.’’ 

She smiled and shook her head. 

‘‘T have no wish to be other than I am—a simple country 
maid. And I do not crave to marry.” 

‘Why not, prithee?’’ 

‘*T am happier as I am.”’ 

‘* Well, perchance you are right,’’ cried the stranger, with 
alaugh. ‘‘ Marriage is a dull business, and the bridal cakes 
but the driest of bread within. Nevertheless, bright eyes like 
yours were meant to make some one happy, and pretty hands 
like these were meant to fondle, and ripe lips like these to kiss.”’ 

Again he tried to suit the action to the word, and again she 
drew away from him, with the same troubled, searching, 
puzzled look. 

This time he would have persisted, but he was interrupted 
by the voice of Martha calling from within. Mabel released 
herself, and hastened in to her foster-sist.r, who had just 
risen, and, with Keziah’s assistance, was tidying the great 
clamber. 

The strange Captain remained at the door, smoking and 
frowning. 

‘* The girl is but a simpleton !’’ he muttered to himself. 

He stood moodily smoking and looking seaward. People 
were beginning to stir about the square and quay ; but it being 
a holiday, when country folk generally lie late, the signs of 
life were few. Far out at sea, on the very horizon line, the 
sails of a passing ship were visible. He watched them keenly, 
while they turned black against the risen sun. 

Presently Martha tripped out and invited him into break- 
fast. He found Amos Parr and Mabel seated at the table, 
which was spread with cold meats, fresh eggs, bread, coffee, 
and wine. The old man wished him a kindly good-morrow, 
and he sat down at once. 

Certainly there was nothing spectral or superhuman in the 
way he plied his knife and fork, taking a substantial breakfast 
and washing it down with wine. ‘The meal over, he sat 
talking with his host on general topics—on the trade of the 
port, the kind of vessels which went and came, the state of 
opinion in England, which was then at war. He seemed 
particularly curious as to the number of the coastguard and 
their stations ; and he asked, carelessly enough, whether ships- 
of-war or other Government vessels ever came that way. The 
replies he received seemed to satisfy him. With regard to 
himself and the circumstances which brought him to the place, 
he offered no explanation whatever, and Amos was too polite 
and too grateful to trouble him with questions. He expressed 
his intention, however, to stay in the town fora short time, 
until he received certain written communications from Holland ; 
and he proposed without any circumlocution to retain his 
lodging in that house at a certain fixed sum. Amos, being so 
pa pod in his debt, would have had him remain as an honoured 
and welcome guest ; but this he would not hear of, and a fair 
amount was fixed. 

‘*T shall not trouble you much,’’ he said, in conclusion. 
‘*My wants are simple enough. All I shall crave is to come 
and go as I list, to join your board if I choose, not to be 
questioned if I stay away. Make no change in your daily life 
on my account, I prithee ; but consult my humour by leaving 
me in peace, and we shall not quarrel.’’ 

So it was settled, and on that understanding, the strange 
Captain took up his quarters in the house of Amos Parr. 


I1.—LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 

A week had passed away since the stranger came to Bartle- 
pool, and his prediction concerning the missing ship had been 
fulfilled to the letter. The Mary Jane had returned safe and 
sound, with a valuable cargo. She had sprung a leak during 
the late gales, and had been detained, under repair, at 
Rotterdam; whence she had sailed at last, with a favouring 
breeze, for the port of her nativity. 

The delight of the little ship-chandler knew no bounds. 
He laughed, he wept, he sang rejoicingly, all in a breath; he 
embraced his daughters, and would, doubtless, have embraced 
his melancholy guest, if that personage had shown the 
slightest disposition to respond to such effusion. 

For days after that, Amos and his friends, Antony and 
Captain Seth, were constantly engaged in business concerning 
the cargo of the precious vessel; and it thus happened that 
Vanderdecken and Mabel were thrown more than ever into 
each other’s company, Martha being far too happy in her own 
love-affairs to dream of spoiling sport. 

Since his first rough sally at love-making, the strange 
Captain had been wise enough to change his manner from one 
of coarse gallantry to another of melancholy respect,— 
seeing which, Mabel’ had yielded more and more to the 
fascination of his handsome presence. He soon gathered 
that she was in love with her own ideal, and that 
if he did not seem to equal that, he would have very 
little influence over her. Half amused and half serious at 
first, he soon began to woo the beautiful girl in earnest. He 
told her wild tales of his adventures afloat, ever softening the 
tendency to rude colour when he saw that look of puzzled 
disappointment again appearing in her face. He described 
the strange lands of the tropics, and the lonely islands of the 
ocean where the pirates of South America hid their treasure, 
and the gloomy regions where the Patagonian giant walked 
as naked and bare as in the days when he scared Magellan. 
And if he sometimes drew upon his fancy, and pictured things 
unreal as airy visions, who shall altogether blame him? It 
pleased him to see hér look of wrapt sympathy ; to mark her 
colour as it went and came; to look into the clear wells of her 
truthful steadfast eyes, as she questioned him again and 
again, like a curious child. So, ’twas the old story,— 

She loved him for the dangers he had passed, 

. Ani he loved*her that she did pity thém! 


She would have been lost indeed, but for the fearless sim- 
plicity and instinctive shrinking from evil, which were at once 
her safeguard and her fascination. 

Thrown thus into each other’s society, they sometimes 
walked forth for hours together, along the upland fiats or by 
the sea. She had no fear of him, or rather she had no distrust 
of herself, and taking little aecount of what lookers-on might 
say, she freely went with him, and showed him the scenes 
amidst which she had lived since childhood, and told him such 
old tales as she knew of that wild district. Thus they were 
spoken of by the town’s folk as lovers, long before they had 
come to open confession. the me 

It is not to be supposed that an individual so striking in 
appearance as Vanderdecken could come to Bartlepool, where 
each man knew his neighbour’s business better than his own, 
without becoming the subject of much gossip and speculation. 
Besides, several wild versions of the Christmas Eve episode, 
and the passage with Squire Lambe, had been extensively cir- 
culated about the place. He was, therefore, for more reasons 
than one, an object of interest. He himself shrank from 
such observation, and showed the least amiable side of his 
temper whenever he seemed the subject of remark or gossip. 
Frequently, he remained within doors, in the privacy of his 
chamber, for the greater part of the day, and often went out 
at night—not returning until close upon daybreak. Whither 
his business took him, or what was the nature of that business, 
no one was suffered to inquire. ? 

It was one calm winter day, some fourteen days after the 
stranger’s first arrival, that Captain Seth Stapleton stood on the 
shore just outside Bartlepool, looking impatiently townward. 
He was evidently expecting somebody. At last his patience was 
rewarded by the appearance of Jack Parr. 

‘* Well, is she coming ?’’ asked the Captain gruffly. 

Jack nodded, and pointed towards the town, just outside 
of which a female figure was seen approaching. Coming 
nearer, it revealed the plump outline and pleasant features of 
Martha Parr. 

‘‘Here I am, Captain,’ 
mighty arms and saluted her. 
to the house’’’ 

‘* Beeause I want to have a talk with you out in the open. 
Here, Jack, you grampus, hoist sail and run—we don’t want 

rou!’ 

Jack nodded, and made up back to the town. 
and his sweetheart walked on side by side. 

‘‘ Well, what is it?’’ asked Martha presently. 

There was afrown on the Captain’sface, and at first he shook 
his head slowly from side to side, but made no reply. At last 
he halted, fixed his weather eye on Martha and said 
significantly : 

‘‘It’s—it’s about that strange Captain, my lass. I’ve no 
cause to worry your father, and it’s no affair of mine ; but the 
fact is, I’m onaisy in my mind.” 

“sWhy?’’ 

‘* About Mabel yonder. I don’t like her goings on with that 
theer Dutchman. He may be a man, and he may be Davy 
Jones ; but all I know is, there ’s something piratical about his 
figure-head. Here’s over a fortnight gone past, and he’s still 
at anchor in father’s house. I shouldn’t mind that so much, 
though folk do talk of his not a-beaing a honest craft, but I 
don’t like to see Mistress Mabel 4nd him keep company out- 
o’-doors.”’ 

‘‘ They are a good deal together,’’ said Martha thoughtfully. 

‘“*A good deal?—late and early. And—and they’re too 
free, aint they ?”’ 

**T don’t know; but if Mabel likes him ’?——_ 

‘* That’s where it is,’ growled the Captain. ‘‘ You know, 
my lass, it’s all very well for you and me to be seen together— 
all very well and in the way of nater—’cause we’re agoing to 
be spliced. It’s different with them.” 

“ How’s that ?—If Captain Vanderdecken’’—— 

‘* He’s no more a Captain than you are. No, Martha, I’ve 
watch’d him a good bit, and the more I’ve watched him, the 
more I’ve seen he’s nota fair trader. Well, I’m going to put 
it straight and clear to Antony Reilly, and we’ll see what he 
thinks ; so come along!” * 

Leaving the town behind them, they followed an old cart 
road which wound among the sand-hills in the immediate 
neighbourhood + of the sea, and at last became entirely 
obliterated by drifting sand. The hills, or hillocks, rose on 
every side of them like waves fixed and changed in the act to 
break, some broad and large, some sharp and small, and each 
just thinly covered with arid grass and weeds. Here and there 
were holes, where the hares burrowed like rabbits. A large 
raven, floating low in the air, and sometimes hovering like a 
hawk, was drifting leisurely from hillock to hillock, on the 
look out for plunder. 

They walked on for some distance, till they were quite lost 
among the sand. There were no landmarks, and it was diffi- 
cult to find the way. At last Captain Seth climbed one of the 
larger hillocks to take a bird’s-eye view and discover his bear- 
ings. He had no sooner reached the summit than he started, 
drew back, and beckoned. 

Martha ran up at once and joined him, and peeping in the 
direction of his pointed finger, saw what had so suddenly 
attracted his attention. 

Below them was a green meadow, watered hy a shallow 
rivulet, which sparkled in the sunlight till it lost itself on the 
adjoining sea-sands; and in the centre of the meadow was a 
solitary hillock with a full view of the sea. 

Sitting there side by side, with their faces turned seaward, 
were two human figures; Mabel and the strange Captain. 

Only their backs were visible, but one of the Captain’s arms 
encircled his companion’s waist, while her head rested. softly 
against his shoulder. c 

After a long look, Martha and Captain Seth drew back, 
and dived down again among the hillocks. Then they paused 
and looked at one another. The Captain shook his head 

ominously, and Martha seemed troubled and perplexed. 

Without a word, they hastened onward. ‘They knew where 
they were now, and had no difficulty in making their way in 
the direction of Antony Reilly’s solitary dwelling. After 
walking for about half a mile, they left the shelter of the sand- 
hills, and, following the seashore, came at last in front of the 
Irishman’s cottage. 

It was still a rude place, though much improved since 
Antony had first made it his home. A low hut, with a door 
and one window, the walls of sea-stone, and the roof thatched 
and covered with weeds and wild leeks. At the back, with 
neither wall nor hedge, was a tiny garden, where a few 
cabbages drew a scanty subsistence from the sandy soil. 

They found Antony ‘‘at home,’ lying stretched upon his 
bed, smoking and half dozing; and a few words acquainted 
him with the object of their visit. What opinion he formed 
of the matter will be gathered later on ; so it is unnecessary 
to trouble the reader with the details of their conversation. 


’ she said, while he took her in his 


‘** But why didn’t you come up 


The Captain 


Meantime Mabel and her companion were sitting in the 
same attitude, watching the ocean. It was clear that the 
hour of their confession had come. The girl, with her eves 
half closed, her head resting on her lover's shoulder, seemed 
lost in the luxury of her loving dream. 
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** And you love ma, Mabel ?”’ he whispered. 

** Qh, yes !"” 

He drew her closer, and kissed her again and again. The 
expression of habitual gloom seemed to have passed from his 
face, leaving the light of an abundant happiness. As he kissed 
her their eyes met, and the light in his seemed to startle her a 
little, for she tried to disengage herself from his arms. 

‘* Let us go home now! * she said, trembling. 

‘*Not yet, my darling. Promise me, .first, that we shall 
quit this place together. I am rich. We will go to some 
fairer, brighter land, out yonder, where we shall be happy with 
each other, and where you will forget your gloomy days in 
this dreary place.”’ 

‘* Nay, it is not dreary,’’ she replied, ‘‘ and I have been so 
happy here. Can you not stay amongst us?” 

‘“T cannot, Mabel. In a little while I must go, and you 
will not let me depart alone.’ 

‘*]T will speak to my father,’’ she said. ‘‘I will tell him 
that you love me, and wish me to become—your wife.’ 

‘“Why take Aim into your confidence?’ asked the other 
impatiently. ‘‘ You are a woman, and mistress of yourself. 
You owe him no duty, since he is not your kin by blood.” 

*Mabel looked at him in surprise. “There was much in his 
words often, as well as in the expression of his face, to call up 
that puzzled gaze of pain and doubt. 

‘* He is kin to me + y Love, and that is more. I should be 


ungrateful, indeed, if I forgot him and those others who love 
me, even for you.’’ 
He caught her in his arms again. ° 


“‘T would have you forget all—the world—all men and 
women in it—for my sake. What are they all to such love as 
ours? We crave no leave—we ask no blessing—all we need 
now is each other. You are mine, in spite of man or God !”’ 

But she rose very pale, and released herself from his 
embrace. There was that in his manner, in his words, and 
his reckless looks, that terrified her. 

‘** Let me go home,”’ she said, holding out her arms to keep 
him from her. 

** Mabel ! are you angry ?”’ he cried, seizing her hands. 

‘I am grieved, not angry. Sometimes, when you talk and 
loc ” like that I am sorry that we ever met. And you despise 
God's blessing, without which such love as ours is an evil 
thing.”’ 

** You are a child,’’ he cried; ‘‘ you do not know the world. 
If you loved me truly you would trust me, Mabel, and you 
would need no other guide.”’ 

She turned her face away, and her eyes were dim with tears. 
They walked on in silence side by side. Simple as she was, 

she could net but observe that his affection for her had a certain 
desperation, and that his manner was deficient in respect. 
Nor had he said one word to imply that any sacrament was 
needed before they could be bound to each other indeed. 

He watched her gloomily, then he said softly : 

‘‘T know I am unworthy of you. My life has been stormy 
and evil, and I have no faith in man or God. But your love 
would redeem me, Mabel! If you deny it to me I shall leave 
this place, and what becomes of me after that I care not.”’ 

‘* Why do you speak like that? I have told you that I do 
love you!” 

‘But not as ZI love, madly, fearlessly. You are so cold, 
so calculating, and you distrust me ever.’’ 

‘*I do distrust you when you talk so wickedly,’”’ she 
answered. ‘‘If your life has been evil only one thing can 
ehange it—repentance, and faith in God.”’ 


9 


‘¢Pshaw! must you preach to me? I tell you I love you, 
and that your love may make me a braver and a better man. 
If you loved me truly you would forsake all and follow me— 
without one fear, without one question.’ 

**T would die for you, dear Philip ! Sie 

“© You would die for me,” he echoed incredulously. ‘‘ I 
ask you not to die, but to live for me. I cannot settle down 
upon the earth, rest in one place, like common men. My place 
is out yonder on the wild sea—where the priest casts no shadow, 
and all is merry and free. With you-for my companion, I 
would ask nothing more—your love would be blessing enough, 
my darling ; and I should look for no heaven but in your 
sweet eyes.’ 

They had come out upon the open shore, whence there was 
a path leading straight away to the little town. She paused 
and held out her hand. 

‘*Good-bye, now! my father is waiting for me!”’ 

‘* Mabel ! have you no more to say ?”’ 

‘* Not now, Philip.” 

‘* Let me go back with you!”’ 

‘*T would rather walk alone. I wish to think—yes, and to 
pray.”’ 

**To pray? Pshaw!”’ 

‘‘T wish you could pray, too,’’ she said gently; ‘‘ for I 
tremble for us both when I think of all that you have said. 
Good-bye, now, dear Philip !”’ 

Her face, though wet with tears, was bright as that of an 
angel with infinite tenderness and pity. but he turned away 
angrily, mad with her for what he deemed her narrowness of 
mind and her superstition. 

She sighed, and walked slowly on towards the town. 

Left to himself, Philip Vanderdecken stood darkly looking 
out to sea. In spite of himself, the maiden had mastered 
him, and he felt like dust and ashes beneath her feet ; but there 

was no true penitence in his soul—only wild passion and 
irritation. The girl was so simple and yet so strong; she 
understood his dark nature so intuitively ; and even when his 
meaning was only half uttered, she was ready with her soft 
rebuke. A poor girl, ignorant of the world, simple even to 
childishness, she yet possessed some spiritual amulet against 
him, and it made him impotent, and kept her strong and pure. 

As he stood thus, his figure drooped balefully, his expres- 
sion became sinister, and he looked strangely worn and old. 
His extraordinary physical beauty seemed to shrivel up under 
the influence of some inner flame of sin. A curse came to his 
lips, and he clenched his hands in savage despair. 

He was disturbed by the sound of a man’s voice. 

‘*So, Sir; I have found you!” 

He looked up, and saw Lambe of Lambe’s Waste, stand- 
ing and surveying him from head to foot with a quarrelsome 
scowl. In a moment, his coolness and self-possession returned. 

‘* You have found me—well?’’ he said, with a cold smile. 

‘* You know me?”’ 

“‘ Perfectly.”’ 

‘*T know not, care not, who or what you are,’’ continued 
the Squire, furiously ; ‘‘ but you have crossed my humour, and 
that is enough. Hark you, when a dog gets in my way, I 
spurn him with my foot, and when a man is rash enough to 
oppose me ’’—— 

He paused, fiercely tapping the handle of his sword. Then 
he added, blustering : ‘You are my rival, Sir!”’ 

‘** Your rival? ”’ 

‘* You woo Mabel Parr—fairly or foully, I care not which— 
but you woo her, that is enough, and your gold has dazzled 


the simple fools with whom she dwells. Now, mark me again ; 

I love that maiden, and mean to possess her. She is beneath 

me, but ’tismy humour. Will you resign her to me, yes orno?”’ 
ie 

“Then draw, Sir, draw!” cried the Squire, flashing out 
his long blade. 

“Put up your sword,”’ said the other , coldly. 

‘Draw, or L’ll run you through ! 

And he almost suited the action to the word. YVander- 
decken, however, was instantly wpon his guard. He wore 
only one of those short broad swords commonly used by sailors 
in those days, and it was but a sorry weapon compared with 
the long and far-reaching sword of the Squire. The weapons 
clashed together, Lambe attacking furiously, his opponent 
remaining calm and pale as death. In a moment it was all 
over. Vanderdecken was a skilful swordsman, and with a quick 
thrust he disabled Lambe’s sword-hand and sent his blade 
flying into the air. With a fierce oath, Lambe fell back ; 
then, lifting his weapon with the left hand, while’ the blood 
streamed from the right, he gave one look of concentrated 
hate and rage on his opponent, and rushed from the spot 
without a word. 

The sun was now sinking behind the sand-hills, and casting 
a powerful gleam. The sea-sands gleamed like brown gold, 
the salt pools here and there shone purple and emerald, and 
the seas beyond were faintly flushed with red, save in great 
patches of mingled amethyst and green. Seemingly lost in 
thought, Vande srdecken wandered on, his back towards the 
town, until he reached the very promontory whence Antony 
Reilly had sailed, many years before, to rescue Mabel from the 
wreck. Here he sat down upon a rock, gloomily thinking ; 
and as the shadows of the night came nearer and nearer, he 
seemed to grow older and sadder. 

Darkness came, and found him thus. 

Then slowly and silently, one by one, stars crept from the 
folds of night to pasture on the dark fields of azure, and at 
last, wrapt in an ever-brightening robe of spangled silver, the 
Moon arose like a pale shepherdess, watching and following 
her flocks as they shone and fed. 

* As the eyes of the strange Captain fell upon the silver 
crook of the Moon, then some three parts wasted, his face 
seemed to grow paler and more terrible, and he threw up his 
hands heavenward as if in terror and supplication. He rose 
wildly, and uttered a low, despairing cry ; but no answer came 
to him out of the eternal stillness. Then, panting heavily, 

like a creature in mortal pain, he turned his hollow eyes on 
the sea, now lying black and _— with gleams of dus ky 
argent and mother-of- pearl, and searched it as far as the 
horizon, as if looking for some dre coded sign. But no sign 
came. The waters were still as death, with no ship or other 
moving thing upon them, but the faint throb of their solemn 
ablution, as ‘they washed the shore, filled the windless air. 

He stood thus for some time, waiting and watching; then 
with feeble limbs and dejected head, he crept slowly towards 
the darkened town. 


Ill.—THE FLIGHT. 


For several days after that Ihilip Vanderdecken saw ae of 

Mabel. In the first place, he kept his room until a very late 

hour each day, and when he did appear seemed saseathy and 

preoccupied. He could not avoid noticing, however, that a 

watch was kept upon him, and that every “obstacle was now 

thrown in the way “of his se eing Mabel alone. The little ship- 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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A New anc Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
AWS OF SHORT WHIST: Edited by 
4 J. lL. BALDWIN. And a Treatise on the Game by 
James Oley. 


a > 
I z LA RUE'S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
KS 3 DIARIES, CONDEXSED DIARIES, and 
TABLE’ . GAL DARKS, for 1883, in great variety, may now be 
1 of all ies and Stationers. Also. the FINGER- 
bets PED SERIES, in neat cases. Wholesale only of the 
] Publishers. 








Post 8vo. 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Tron 
Workers.and Tool Makers. Post #vo, 6s. 

THE HUGUENOTS: Their Settlements, 
Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 


78. td 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illus- 
trated by Nine Steel Portraits and *42 Engravings on Wood, 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
(Centenary Editions) Post svo, 3s. 6d. 
ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, 


Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 12s. 
Joun Munnay, Albemarle-street. 


=i 2 THAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 

Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours,7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal. with crest, 205 
solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall- pee wine cn st, 428. Manual 
of Heraldry, 100 engravings, 3s. 9d. COLLETON, 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-l ve ). 


r E r r ah . . 
CULLE ETON’S GUINEA BOX, of 
STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
500 Envelopes, s[l stamped in the most elegant way with Cre . 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of > 
Die included. Sent to any part for l’.O. order.—T. CULLE TON. 
5, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane) 





hae ar CARDS, by CULLETON. 

Fift best quality, 28. 8d., post-free, including the 
Engraving Xe Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, & each, 0 Em- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, st. Martin’s- lane, W.4 


I OYAL AC ADE MY OF MU SIC. 
Instituted 1822 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1890. 
Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and the Royal Fr amily. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl of Dudley 
Principal—Professor MacFarren, Mus. Doc. ¢ at tb 
The LENT TERM will commence on MONDAY, JAN. 15, 1883, 
and wiil terminate on SATURDAY, AVRIL 
Candidates for Admis-iou brin«ing Musi th "y can perf “mm 
Pa be casmined at the Institution on Saturday, Jan. 15, at 
Eleven o'clock, 
By order Joun GIs, Secretary. 
_Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover- equare. 


ZINE ENGRAVINGS from the WORKS 


Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. John Philip, R.A. 

d.M.W. Burner, R.A. W. P. Frith, R.A. 
T. Faced, R./ Rora Bonhenr. 
Sit J« yshna Rionctee. Alma 'Tadema, 





Choice artist proot and good print impressions of the abov 
Also a large Collects ion of all the New Engravings. On 
1. McLEAN’s, 7, Haymarket (next the Theatre). Catulogt 1s 
torwarded on application. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 





C UARMING 


NEW 


FoR PRESENTS 
AND 


\ INTER READING. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 4to, cloth extra, git edges, 418. 6d. ; 
or in parchment binding, top gilt, uncut edges, 35s., 
A N EDITION DE LUXE of LORNA 
DOONE, 
Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE'S celebrated Novel. 


rr MITH,. 2LD2EBB, et 00.’8 


"BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


In Two Volumes, demy &vo, with Portrait, Maps, and Facsimiles 
of State Documents. 


THE MERV OASIS. Travels and Adventures East 
of the Caspian during the Years 1879-80-61, including Five 
Months’ Residence among the Tekkés of Merv. By ae 
O'DONOVAN, Special Correspondent of the “ Daily New 

MEMORIES OF OLD PRIENDS: Being Extracts 
from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox. of Penjerrick, 
Cornwall, from 18%5 to it 1. To which are added Fourteen 
Original Letters from J. 8. MH, never before published. Edited 
by HORACE N. PYM. Third Edition. With a Portrait, 2 vols., 
crown &vo, 188, 

COMPLETION OF THE ROYAL fro EDITION ap 
FIEL iy hig 8 Wo fev 
“ete in Ten Vo royal 8vo, 

THE. WORKS “OF HENRY ‘FIELDING. ‘naited, 
with a Biographical Exsay, by LESLIE STEPHEN. Each 
volume of the novels contains Eight Illustrations by William 





Superbly Illustrated 
with the Finest Wood Engravings 
of Exmoor and the Neighbouring Scenery, after 
Designs by Mr. F. Armstrong; 
also with Full-page 
Engravings of Incidents and Charaeters in the Story 
by Mr. W. Small, and other Illustrations. 
This will form the 
Twentieth Edition (of about 3000 Copies to the Edition) 
of this Popular Work. 


Feap 4to very tastefully bound, cloth extra, 21s., 
TA HITI. By Lady BRASSEY, Author of 
* Voyage of the Sunbeam.” 
With Thirty-one very tine Permanent Reproductions 
of Photozraphs 
taken by ( yolone e] Stuart- Wortley. 


Now re ady, small fc ap 4to, cloth extra, 6s., 
S IR 
b 


ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
Reimprinted from * The Spectator.’ 
With 125 Weodcuts, engraved by J. D. Cooper 
from Designs by C. O. Murray, 
and with Steel Etching. 
Now ready, large imperial 4to, in tasteful extra binding, 
gilt edges, £3 Js., 
EF LORENCE;; its History. The Medici— 
The Humanists—Letters—Arts. 
By CHARLES YRIARTE. 
Translated by C. B. Pitman. 
Mlustrated with 500 very fine Engravings. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 6d. 


LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
4 SHOEMAKERS. 

Ly 

W 


WM. E. WINKS. 
ith Nine Portraits. 
Now ready, feap 4to, cloth extra, 128 6d., 
OURNALISTIC LONDON; being a 
Series of Sketches of Famous Pens and Paps ra of the Day. 
By JOSEPH HATTON, 


Profusely Illustrated with Portraits of distinguished Editors 
and Write rs for the » Press 


, demy 8vo, . cloth extra, 248., 


No Ww ready, 


CoN VERSATIONS AND JOURNALS 
oF EGYPT AND MALTA. 

By the late NASSAU W. SENIOR. 

Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M - Simpson, 


2 ols. 


IN 


NE W NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE E MAC DONALD. 


jj EIGHED AND WANTING. 3 vols. 


[Ready. 





NEW EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 
demy ¢vo, with Maps and over 190 Full-Page and Text 
Illustrations, price £2 2s., 


BENGUELLA TO 
TERRITORY OF YACCA. 
By H. CAPELLO and R. IVENS, 
Officers of the Royal Portuguese Navy. 
Translated by Alfred Elwes, Ph.D., Translator of 7 into’s 
** How I Crossed Africa.’ 2 vols. (Ready. 
The work, furnished with complete Maps, Pertraite of the 
Traveliers. and copious Illustrations, forms an important con- 
tribution to the physical and ethnological geography of the vast 
African Continent, and is full of interesting adventure. 


Two vols., 


EF ROM THE | 


New and Cheaper Edition, with many newly-engraved 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., 


Bite THE SUNSET. 


By BRAM STOKER. 

‘Slow ves ready, fcap 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s... a 
TYOCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 
l \ with eighteen Charming Illustrations drawn and engraved 
iu America, and printed on the best paper by Messrs. R. and R. 
Ulark, of Edinburgh. 





With numerous graphic Illustrations, small post 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s., 
(THE SON OF THE CONSTABLE 
FRANCE; or, the Adventures of Jean de Bourbon, 
From the French of Louis Rousselet. 


OF 


crown 8yo, 318. 6d., 


DOWN 


Atall Libraries, 3 vole., 


U- NOEs, 728 
By E. GILLIATT. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
pu WAR BETWEEN CHILI 
PERU, 1879-81. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. 
With Four Maps. 


AND 


Now ready, square crown 8vo, gilt edges, c loth extra, 7s. 6d., 


ED CLOUD, THE SOL TARY SIOUX. 
Gress ic one Le and 


By Lieut -( Ol ONE L BUTLER, C.B., Author of * 


1: 


THE NEW ADDITION TO LOW’'S STANDARD 


81X-SHILLING NOVELS I8 
C HRISTOWELL 





AMERICAN MEN OF LETTER>. 


RX a 3 mo ee Oe 
By F. B. SANBORN, 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. 





ow re sady, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d., 


ANctE IE NT GREEK FEMALE COSTUME. 

liz Fuli- Plates and thirty smaller Iljustrat.ons. 
With Explanatory Text and Passages from the Greek Classic 
Wr.ters. Drawn and arranged by J. Moyr Smith 


Page 


Large imperial folio, price Halt a Crown, 
14 RPER’S C HRISTMAS. 


THIS LARGE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
contains 
ORIGINAL STORIES 
b 
MARK TWAIN, | THOMAS HARDY, 
THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE REMUs,” 
&e.; 
and Sixteen of the finest Wood Engravings ever produced, 
Each Picture is a real work of ‘art, 
on which no expense has been spared; 
and all are suitable for framing for the Drawing-room or 
Dining-room. 
(Plain white ash frames varnished 
are very suitable for first-class black and white work like this.) 


LONDON: 
LOW, MARSTON, 
and RIVINGTON. 


SAMPSON SEARLE, 


The 
| 


Small. The first volume also eee Hogarth’s Portrait of 
Henry Fielding. The Letterpress is ted by Messrs. Richard 
Clay.Sons, and Taylor, on aper of t : finest quality, made ex- 

ressly for the work by Messrs. John Dickinson and Co. The 

Hustrations are all printed on real China rae by Mesers. 
Richard Cl y, Sons, —~ Taylor, and mounted on plate paper. 
The Edition is limi to one thousand copies for sale in 
Europe, and two hundred and fifty copies for sale in tho 
United States of America. Each copy is numbered. The work 
can be obtained only by subscription Le Bookseller, ‘who 
will farnish information respecting terms, 

THE WORKS OF W. M. THAC KERAY. 
THE EDITION DE LUXE. 

Twenty-fuur Volumes, imperial 8vo. containing 248 Steel 
Engravings, 1473 Wood Engravings, d 88 Coloured Plus- 
trations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all Hees on 
real China paper. Only one thousand copies printed ; each set 
numbered, The work can be obtained by subscription only 
through Booksellers. Particulars regarding the terms of sub- 
scription, &c., may be obtained from any Bookselier. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Twenty-fonr Volumes, crown 8vo, containing nearly all the 
small Woodcut Iiustrations he the former Editions and many 
new Illustrations by Em t Artists. This Edition contains 
altogether 1626 iecvetions.. “* te of 24 vols., £448. in cloth; or, 
bound in half morocco, marbled edges, £8, The volumes are sold 
separately, in cloth, price 38. 6d. each. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION, 
with all the original Illustrations, 22 vols., 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
£38 fs,: or, in half russia, £12128. The vols, are sold separately, 
in cloth, price 78. 6d, each. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. 

Twelve vols., crown 8vo, with pl bar ce to each volume, 

scarlet cloth, gilt top, price £3; and, in half moroces, price 
£558. The vols. are sold se parately, in cloth, price 5s. each. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS — ~Lompristog Mra. Perkins’s 
Ball. Dr. Birch. Our Street. The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 
The Kose and the Ring. Illustrated by the Author. Price 6s. 

A ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 

A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Design»l by Her Royal 
Highness the PRINCESS BEATRICE. The work is printed in 
colours on hand-made paper, and is illustrated by fifteen Full- 

e Water-colour Drawings, peotetes ed in the highest style of 
Eavomo- lithography. Koyal 4to. ce £2 2s. 
A HANDSOME G spp. BOOK, 

ROMOLA. By GEORGE ELIOT. The édition de 
luxe, With Illustrations by Sir Frederick Leighton, President 
ofthe Royal Academy. In two volumes, imperial 8vo. Onl 
one thousand copies printed. Each copy numbered, The wor 
can be obtained only by subscription through Booksellers, from 
whom all psrticulars respecting terms of subscription, &c., 
may be obtalned. 

THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 

BALLADS. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. With a Portrait of the Anther, and 56 Ilhus- 
trations by the Author, Mrs Butler Ce on eg bey mel 
George du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furnis: +. Kiiburne, 
§ Fitzgerald, and J.P. Atkinson. Printed on toned paper by 

Clay, Sons, and tor eal and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 

66. 


by Burn. Smail 4to 
CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
By F. 


VIC EK VERSA; or, A Lesson gi? Fatheis. 
By R. 


Ed ition. Crown &¢0 
OF LORD L A WRENCE. 
Mohamm and 
Mote ammmedanism,”’ &ec. With Two Portraits, Maps, &c. 2 vols. 


BC oat | SMITH, M.A., Author of * 
NNALS OF THE BAR Y CALIPHATE. By Sir 
wit L ~ ae = IR, K.C.8.1., Author of * ‘he Life of Mahomet,” 


“CITIES. “OF EGYPT. By REGINALD STUART 


POOLE. Crown 8vo. 58 
London: Smirn, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


‘HROMO - PHOTOGRAPHY.—KRAUS’ 
PROCESS. The New Art (enabling any person without 
revious knowledge of either Painting or Drawing) to Colour 
Photographs on convex glasses, in imitation of China and 
Enamel Painting. Boxes, coneaening every uisite, 268. and 
208. Particulars post-fr yey ns shown on application at 
the Sole Agents. » BARNAR and SON, 233 (late 389), Oxford- 
street, London, W. 


. anf . ° P 

VITREMANTE, superseding Diaphanie. 

An easy and inexpensive method of decorating windows in 
elrurches, public buildings, and private houses, by which may be 
produced the rich colouring and beautiful designs ual in 
appearance to real stained gluss. Handbook of Designs and oo 
Instructions, 1s.1d. Boxea, comprising Designs, &c., at 
31s. 6d.,428. s’articulars post-free. Sole Inventors, 7 BARNARD 
and SON, 233 (late 339), Oxford-street, London, 


wr: NOT MAKE YOUR OWN 
LANTERN SLIDES? (TRANSFER PROCESS.) 

A Box containing a Sheet of Twelve 33-inch VIEWS, Glasses, 

Roiler, Brush, Varnishes, Masks, and Book containing full In- 

structions, 103s. 6d. Particulars and Price-Lists post-free.— 

J. BARN. ARD and SON, 233 (late 399), Oxford-street 


(SHARL UES HALLE’S 
pRact ICAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


wand Enlarged Editio 
CHARLES HAL Me s New Pianoforte T utor, the best and 
most useful Tutor puDdlished. 
« pon post-free from 
ForsyTn Broruens, 272A, epent-cireas, , Oxford-street, London; 
and 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


r r 
Pour ION ORGAN COMPANY. 
Now Organs just introduced, 

VILLA GEM, ten stops, price 22 guineas. New Pedal Organ, 
two rows of Keys, Le pone od 8 og price 75 guineas. Ditto, 
| with twenty-five stops, 106 g 
| ILLUSTRATED C RTALOG UES POST-FREE. 
Forsytn Broruers, sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 
London and Manchester. 


| )y ALMAIN ES’ PIANOS HALF PRICE. 
In consequence of a change of pertnerenip, the whole of 
this splendid stock, perfected with a he improvements of 
| the day—viz., steel frame, ove bot ale trichor throughout, 
check action, &c., is now offered at fist price, by this long- 
standing firm of 100 years’ reputation; and,in order to effect a 
speedy sale, the easiest terms arranged, with’ oo ears’ Warranty. 
trichord Cottages from hire &c., 12. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 ‘Clase 6, £35 
Class 7, £40 








mdon, W. 











Class 1, £17 | Class 3, £23 Class 5, £30 
American Organs, bert class, from £5. 
Carriage free, and all risk taken, to any station in England. 
THOS. D'ALMAINE and CO., 91, Finsbury Pavement, 
Moorgate, EOC. 


] E CHARME GAVOTTE, by CHARLES 


4 LE THIERE, is the most melodious reggie ahead of the 
year. Once heard, never forgotten *ost-free, 24 stamp 
¥ RANCIS BroTuers and Day, ble nheim House, Oxford- street, Ww. 


ON ve R POLE A. By CELIAN 








the season. “tr ree, 24 stam 
Francis Broruers and Day, B enhelm House, Oxford-street, W. 


E ZINGARE GAVOTTE. By WARWICK 

4 WILLIAMS. Performed with the greatest success at all 

the London and Provincial T heatres. Original, fanciful, grace- 
ful, and quaint. Post-free, 24 stamps. 

Francis Brorners and Dax, Blenheim House, Oxford-street, W. 


(HARL LES GODFRE Y’s BONNE CHANCE 
/ Pol /KA. Already as popular as Dan Godfrey's “ Holly- 
Bush Polka.’ No ball programme complete without it. Post- 
free, 24 stamps. 
Francis Brorners and Day, Blenheim House, Oxford-street, W. 


PE MOHAWK MINSTRELY’ 
MAGAZINE of FAVOURITE SONGS and BALLADS. 

Twenty-six Numbers. Post-free, 14 stamps each. The finest 

collection of vocal gems by the boat mar 1ors and composers. 

Sixteen songs in each number. Lis 

Francis Broruers and Day, Ble phein aus, Oxford~ street, W. 


300th Edition of” 


MAL LWOOD’S PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
T.. only pertect instruction book. Post-free, 43 stam 
i é RANCIS Broruxns and Day, Blenheim House, Oxford-street, W, 
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>9KINSON 
Bz and * > H OPK ; 
95, New Bond-street, London, W. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


(; RAND and COTTAGE PANOFORTES 


From 


25 gs. 


to 


240 gs. 


in the 
EARLY ENGLISH, 
CHIPPENDALE, 
QUEEN ANNE, 
ADAMS'S, 
and other Styles, for 
CONCERT-ROOMS, 
DRAWING - ROOMS, 
BOUDOIRS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
SCHOOLS, 
YACHTS, 
STEAM-SHIPS, 
EX PURTATION, &e, 


From 


25 gs. 


to 


240 gs. 








J. 


were awarded the GULD MEDAL 
of HONOUR at the ARIS 
EXHIBITION, 1855. After a very 
careful examination of the piano- 
fortes exhibited (during which the 
names of the makers exhibiting 
were not known to the jurors) 
their Pianofortes were selected as 
superior to all others. 


and J. HOPKINSON’ 8S PIANOFORTES 





J. 


were awarded the PRIZE MEDAL 
at the GREAT LONDON EXHI- 
BITION, 1862, * for Great Excel- 
lence of Tone,” being selected with 
those manufactured by Messrs. 
Broadwood and Son as_ being 
Rc rior to ali others exhibited 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 


J, and ind J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


jz 


J. 


These Pianofortes were awarded 
the GOULD MEDAL of HONOUR 
at the PARIS EXHIBITION, 
1878, for superior quality of tune, 
improve: mechanism, and Re neral 
excellence, being THE ONLY 
P IANOFOUT ES of BRITISH 

TURE considered 
arth ‘of this great distinction. 


have taken the Highest Honours 
for General Excelience at all the 
Exhibitions in which they have 
appeared 


Particular attention is drawn to 
the i og expressed in the year 
1845 by the foilowing celebrated 
Pianists and eeenes — 


THALBER¢ 
3 BEN | eal 
LA 


sir JULIUS 

Madame D 

Sir HENRY BisHoP, 
and many others, that ‘ ‘JS. and J. 
Hopkinson’s Pianotortes ure un- 
surpasse im tone, touch, and 
general excellence by those of any 
other maker. 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 





and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


The President of the Musical 
Jurors atthe Paris Exhibition, 1878, 

says:—.The Metal-framed Grand 
and "Cottage Pianotortes manu- 
fuctured by J. and J. Hopkinson 
are faultless. 





, and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


’ Paris, July 23, 1878, 

“yg have had. ccasion to test Hop- 
KINsON's Pianos in London and in 
Paris, and 1 am bound to declare 

hat, with regard to power, even- 
ness of tone, and equ 4 of touch, 
1 have found them of rare ex- 
cellence. 

They are Instruments that all 
Pianists ought to appreciate, for 
they allow them to give expression 
to their feelings, and to piay with 
the most delicate nuances. 

(Signed) ‘*CH. GOUNOD.” 





and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


“The Grand Pianos of Hopxin- 
son, London, are very remark- 
able. They are equal to thore of 
the best Houses already known. 
All the qualities which can be de- 
manded by an experienced vir- 
tuoso—vigour of attack, openness 
of sound, paeeiey to give the 
necessary shade to the music, and 
to produce effects of extreme de- 
licacy—are found in Hopkinson's 
Pianofortes. They posses« also a 
sonority ef a crystalline nature, 
which gives them a certain charm 
and oe emeees their own per- 


ery sf ned) 
NI¢ SHOL ‘As WenrnsTer. 
“ Paris, Aug. 3 





, and J. HOPKIN SON'S PIANOFORTES. 


J, nas.t and 


** Paris, July 30, 1878. 

“*T have played at the Paris Ex- 
hibition on Messrs. HopKinson's 
Pianos, and I can say with pleasure 
that the quality of sound has com- 
pletely satistied me, as well as the 
elasticity ot touch, which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


- ANTOINEE DE DE  KONTSKI. e 


“I have had the reg taf of 
trying the excellent Pianos of 
Messi s. Hopkinson, whose Instru- 
ments have the qualities I esteem 
in a Piano; ‘they have a soul,’ 
which permits the performer to 
communicate the Segre feeling in 
his heart, and in the spirit neces- 
sary to forget himself in his 
aay Sore 

Signed) aes MAGNUS. 

" Parts. July 30, 


J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 





and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 


“I state with pleasure that the 
Grand Pianos ot Messrs. J. and 
J. Hopkinson, of Londen, which [ 
have had the opportunity of hear- 
ing and of trying myself, are re- 
markable for their fabrication, and 
that they rival those of the best 
heuses of Paris ana London for 
their wonderful power and elas- 
ticity of touch. 

**T should wish no other for my 
yersonal use, and to accompany me 
n my concerts. 

(signed) mA * CH. NILSSON, 

“ Oct. 14, 1878. 





4 , and J. HOPKINS SON’S PIANOFORTES., 


J. 


After carefully conducted ex- 
periments, J. and J. H. have intro- 
duced improvements of a 
id and specially invite the 
Trude, Professors, and the Musical 
Public to inspect ‘and j udge of the 
quality of their Metal-framed 

Concert, Drawing-reom, and 
Boudoir Grands, Overstrung Up- 
right Grands, Boudvir and Cot- 
tage Pianofortes, which they 
believe deserve the eulogium 
passed upon them by the President 
of the Musical Jurors at the Paris 
Exhibition, 187 8. 


Prices from 25 to 240 guineas. For 
Hire, or on their Special One, Two, 
or Three Years’ System. See Illus- 
trated Lists, forwarded free on 
application. 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 





J. 





ZROOMS: 


and J. HOPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES. 
95, NEW BOND: ssi LONDON, W. 


FITZROY-ROAD, PRIMMOSE HILL, LONDON, N.W. 





(CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s. each. 


Many of these Books may sie be had in crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
at 38. 6d. eac 


POPULAR 


By EDMUND ABOUT.—The Fellah. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyor. Confidences. 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER.—Maid, Wife, or Wi 
By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP.—Gruntley Grange. 
By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. | By Celia’s Arbour. 


low ? 


With Harp and Crown. The Monks of Theiema, 
This Son of Vulcan. "T'was in Trafsigar's Bay. 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. —The Shadow of the Sword. 
By BRET HARTE. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. Luck of Roaritig Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. Flip. 
By Mrs. BURNETT.—Surly Tim. 
By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 

Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN.—The Care of Souls. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS.—The Bar Sinister. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

Poor Mies Finch. 
Miss or Mrs 
The New Magdalen. 
The Fr zen Deep 
The Law and the Lady, 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel, 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebei's Daughter. 


Antonina, 
Basil. 
Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies, 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone, | 
Man and Wite. 
By DUTTON COOK. 
By Mrs ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
By M. BETHAM-EDWARDs.—PFelicia. 
By ERBWARD EGGLESTON.—Roxy. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna, Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Never Forgotten. Polly. 
seventy-five Brooke-street. 
By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE,—Filthy Lucre. 
By RK. E. FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. | Quecn Cophetua, 
By EDWARD GARRETT.—The Capel Girls. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
The Dead Heart. 
In Love aud War, 
For the hing 
Queen of tie Meadow. 
In Pastures Green 
By JAMES GREENWOOD.—Dick Temple. 
By ANDREW HALLIDAY.—Every-day Papers. 
By LADY DUFFUS HARDY.—Paul Wynter's Sac: 
By THOMAS HARDY. By TOM HOOD, 
Under the Greenwood 'T'ree, 4 Golden Heart. 
By JULIAN HAW'THGau, uo. 
Garth. Ellice Quentin. 
By VICTOR HUGO.—The Hunchback of Notre Dame. 
By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT.—Thornicroft's Model 
By JEAN INGELOW. By HENRY JAMES. 
Fated to be Free. Confidence. 
By HARRIETT JAY. 
The Dark Colleen. Queen of Connanucht 
By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle. | Number Seventeen, 
eid E. LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemba | The World Well Lost. 
Atonement of 5 am Dundas, | Under which Lord ? 
V ith a Silken Thread. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. ° 
Dear Lady Disdain A Fair Saxon. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy's Daughter. Miss Misanthrope, 
Dorna Quixote. 
By Mrs. MACDONELL.—Quaker Cousins, 
By KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. Lost Rose. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
A Little Stepson, 
Fighting the Air. 


~Leo. 


Robin Gra 

For Lack nf Gold. 
What will the World Say? 
In Honour Bound. 


ifice. 


Open! Sesame 
Harvest of W ‘ia Oats. | 
Written in Fire. 
By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Dorillion. 
By D. C. MURRAY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
A Life's Atenement. | Whiteladies. 
By OUIDA. 
A Dog of Flanders, 
Pascare]. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Signa 
Ina Ww inter City. 
Cecil ©. poemnsine, Ariadne. 
Tricotrin Friendship. 
Puck. Moths. 
Folle Farine. Pipistre lio. 
A Village 


Held in Bondage. 
“pore 
Chando: 

Under T wo F lags. 
Idalia. 


JYommune, 
By JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. Fallen Fortunes. 
A Perfect Treasure, What He Cost Her, 
Bentinck's Tutor. Gwendoline’s Harvest. 
Murphy" 8 Master. Humorous Storie 
A County maeaily. Like Father, Like Son. 
At Her Mer A Marine Residence. 
A Womyn's Warieeance, Married Beneath Him. 
a 8 Trys Nat Abbey. 
The Clyffards of Clyfte. Not Wooed, but Won. 
The Family Scapegrace. Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
The Foster Brothers. Less Black than We're lainted, 
Found Dead. By Proxy. 
The best of Husbands. Under One Roof, 
ter's Word, niet Spirits. 
Halves, Carlyon’s Year, 
A Confidential Agent. 
By CHARLES READE. 
It is Never too Late to Mend. | The Double Marriage. 
Hard Cash. Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
Peg Woffington. Foul Piay 
Christie Johnstone, The C loiste rand the Hearth. 
Griffith Gaunt. The Course of True Love. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Autobiography of a 'Vhief. 
By E. A. POE, ! By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
Mystery of Marie Roget. | Her Mother's Darling. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. Guy Wat 
One Against the World. The L te in thie Path. 
By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY.—A Match in the Dark, 
By WALTER THORNBURY.—Tales for the Marines. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way we Live Now. | The American Senator. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE.—Diamond Cut Dian 
By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawye | n Idle Exc 
A Pleasure “Trip on the Ounsinnst ot —— 
By LADY WOUD.—Suabina. 
By EDMUND YATEs. 
| The Forlorn Hope. | 
ANONYMOUS. 
| Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


EW VOLUMES of THE PICCADIL, L Y 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, id. 
A THORN. By James P oy _ 








md, 


Castaway. Land at Last. 


Paul Ferroll. 





A GRAPE EPROM 
FOR CASH ONLY. By James P, ‘ayn. 
FRAU FROHMANN.. we Anthony Trollope 
S v0 SEASON. By Jus 
THE BRIDE’ 5 Sine By Sarah @ytler, - McCarthy. 
HEA By William’C vples. 
COALS OF FIRE. BR D. ¢ thristie Macey 
ae ye ty tive y eee Murray. 


y J.8. Winter, 
THE ui ADOW Or" ‘THis’ SWOR ) c 
GOD AND THE MAN. By Robert mon eee 
THE PL OWER ort HE FOREST, By Charies Gibbon. 
A INCE 8A 8 PE EM. By C harles Gibbon, 
WIFE. By Julian Hawtho 
2 OF WALES'S GARDEN PARTY. 


JOSEPH'S COAT. 


a Mrs, J. H. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEV MUSIC. 
(yumiet Ess NUMBER 
(1882) 


or 


(CHAPPELL'S 


M USICAL MAGAZINE 


No, 125 
contains the following popular Dance Music: — 
CHARLES D’ ALBERT. 
HAR : 
HARLES LD'A 
JOUN € OOKE, jun. 





NEAREST AND ory > intel WALTZ. 


Vv 
IGARETTE POLKA 

ENGLAND QUADRILLE CHARL ‘ESD ALBERT. 
G 7 A y, S 
Como QUADINLLES CHARLES D’ALBER1 
OPERATIC WAL ‘ KARL MEYDER, 

HE DADO POLKA ALEHONS BECK. 
THE CLAN ALPINE LANCERS ENRY MORLEY. 


Price 1s. ; postage rote Is. 2d. 
Cuarrety and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 





DU ET NUMBER 


(1882) 
oF 





()HRISTMAS: 


(CH4PPELL'S 
Mesical MAGAZINE 
No. 126 
contains tne following popular Dance Music, 
ARRANGED AS DUETS :— 
LIV Tre vs ADRILLE . CHARLES D'ALBE 
¥ i NETIA 3 SE CAROLINE LOWTTIAN, 
tik RMIGHT' OF ST: PATRICK 
L 








YCERS es . se -. DAN gopresy. 
T Kiss POLKA - Cc. E 
YEE THEARTS WALTZ .. .. CHARLES "ALBERT. 
THe TORPEDU GALOP .. ee GHARL Es b ALBERT. 
Price 1s. ; postage-free, 1s. 2d. 
London: CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street; and 15, 
Pou.try, 
IP VAN WINKLE. Comic Opera. 
Farnie. Music composed 


English translation by H. BR. 
by u&. PLANQUETTE. Performed at the Comedy Theatre. 
E, re 





VOCAL O 

PIANOFOR :TE sO” 

Waltz, Lancers, Polka, &c., by Ch. D’A 
CuareeL. and Co., 60, New Bond-street; and 3, 





on ‘each 2s. net. 
Poultry, E.C. 





YATIENCE. An Zsthetic Opera. By 
W.S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Performed 
at the Savoy Theatre with enormous success. 


LIBRETTO. Is. 

4 

VyocaL SCORE. 5s. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 3s. 


Berthold Tours. 
PATIENCE WALTZ, LANCERS, QUADRILLE, and POLKA. 
By D' ALBERT. 


Arranged by 





Each 2s. net; Orchestra, 2s; Septet, 1s. net. 
Cuaprect and Co., 0, New Bond-street; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 








‘(HE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. Comic 
Upera. By W.S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Vocal SCORE. 
SOLO. 


pes OFORTE 
od Tours. 


Bert 
Waltz, Lancers, Quainilie. Yulka, and Galop, by D'ALBERT. 
Each 2s. net. Orchestra, 2s. ; Septet, Is. 
CuaprPety and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


LIVETTE. Comic Opera. 
E Pg oe encctes at the Strand Theatre. Adapted by H. 
lL. Farnie. Music by AUDRAN. 


VyocaL SCORE. 8s. net. 
BRIDGED EDITION of VOCAL SCORE, 


4 containing the Overture, Songs, &c. 4s. net. 
p ANOFORTE SOLOS. 2s. 6d. net. 
Wiltz, Quadril'e, Lancers, Polka, and Torpedo Galop. 
by L’ALBERT. an h 2s. net. Orchestra, 2s.; Septet, Is. 
Cnapre.t and Co., 0, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


5s. 


Arranged by 








(CHAPPELL and CO."S_ THREE-YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIC MS, and AMERICAN ORGANs, 
by which the Instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the Hirer ut the end of the i 
year. Pianofortes, from 2 guineas; 
moniums, from £1 5s. ; and American Urgans, 
from £1 lis. a quarter. 





and CO.’S 


from 16 guineas. 


(CHAPPELL PIANINOs, 


5S IRON-FRAMED 


for Ocean Steamers and 
as. 





(CCHAFEELS, and CO.’ 
ITTAGE PIANOFPORT 
Eatreme Climates, from 5 to 65 gu 







(CH4PPELL ‘and CO.’S EARLY ENGLISH 
PIANOFURTES, artistically designed Ebonized Cases, 
frum 45 guineas. 


CH APPELL 


and CO.’S 


IRON-FRAMED 











DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES, Check 
Actions, &c., from 6 guineas. 

( ‘HICKERING AMERICAN COTTAGE 

+ and GRAND PIANOFORTES ron Frames, Metal 





Actions, New Designs. Hiustrated L % ee rat free 
w Bon 


CHAPPELL and CO., Agents, : i-street. 





S ALEXANDRE 


Schools, Drawing-rooms, 


(SHAPPELL and CO.’ 


H\KMONIUMS, for Church 








from 6 to 1%» guineas; or,on the Three-Years’ System, from 
1 5s. dcadhs ernie at 
GH and WARREN'S ORGANS have 


One 
been pronounced by the most eminent musicians in 


Europe to be superior to all others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


YIPE and REED COMBINATION 


ORGANS, by Clough and Warren. With one manual, 
from 6 guineas. With two manuals and peda s. trom 12) 
guineas. Hydraulic motors for biowins, from & guineas. 


and WARREN’S AMERICAN 
+ ORGANS. A é mbination of Pipes and Keeds which ¢o 

go ont of tane by the most severe changes of temperatur: 
f vinaniplat m, handsome in design, and of griat 
it 


(lovan 





Fron 18 to 225 guineas. 
Secondhand from 12 guineas. 


‘LOUGH and WARREN’S PET ORGAN. 
4 Seven Stops, including Sub-bass and Octave Coupler. 
Carved Walnut Case. 15 guiness. 


(Lou GH and WARREN’S CENTENN NIAL 
/ GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 9 Sets of Reeds, and Com- 
bination Tubes % guine as. 


(Loven and Ww ARRE ’S GR: AND 

ORGAN MODEL. Two claviers, tae and a half octaves 
ot Pedsis, 23 Stops, 17 sets of Reeds, Elecant Diapered Pipes. 
Walnut Case, 225 guineas. The most perfect American Organ 
man ufactu 














NSTRUMENTS by ALL MAKERS may | 


pe HIRED es thet HASED on the Th Y 
om the sree- Years’ System. 





LARGE DISCOUNT to PURCHASERS 
CHAPPELL eas CO. ~~ Bond-street ; 
City Branch, 15, Pout try, E.C. 





J OSEP H WILLIAMS 
e 


S'S LIST 


OF 


AND POPULAR MUSIC. 





In the Press. 


THE VICAR OF BRAY. 
GRUNDY and SOLOM 
COMIC OPERA IN TWO 


jpRD BATEMAN. 


NLAUDE DUVAL. 
DITTO QUADRILLES. 


EW 
The N 


Rondel (Kiss Me, 

If Thou Fils Remember. | 

Good Nig! | 
*Some of the most original and tir 

seen since the time of Sterndale Bennett.’ 





Vocal 
By COOTE. 


SONGS F. H. COWEN. 


ON. 
ACTS. 


STEPHENS and SOLOMON. 


Score, 


2s. net. 


Vight Has a Thousand Eyes. 
Sweetheart. the Spring is Her 
-* Think of All Thou art to Me. 


Alas! 


hed lyrics that have been 


—Musical Standard. 


In keys wo su.t all voices, each 2s. net. 


ONLY A LICTL HILE 
TH E KING" 8 ae OINE. Sung by Mr. ‘I’ 
Price 2s. net each. 


WAYSIDE POSY. 


2s. ne 





hurley Beale. 


~ ‘By M. WATSON. 


4 Sung by the leading vocalists of the day with great 
cess 


“And that joyous summer day, 


She could not say him nay, 
But turned her litte head 
You know the usqal way. 


BY Mk. 
Music by F. 


SUNG 





"VE NEVER DONE AN YT 
me ical sonz, which he introduce: 
been he gow for a very long time. 
*His song, ‘I ‘ve ne 
laughter."’"—The Sta 








‘aside, 


ny 7 z Ww ee 
STANISL/ 


HING SINCE. 


ow, tlasgow News. 


r done anything since,’ created roars of 


SUNG BY ARTHUR ROBERTS. 


(THE GOOD YOUNG MAN 


An ZEsthetic Lay. 
ED. SOLOMON. 


[HEF ALSE FRIEND. — 
have met, but not dur hearts.” By 

E flatand F. T 

great success. 


‘TOLD 


Words by H. P. 


Post-free, 24 stamps. 





ls. Gd. net. 


IN THE 


“ MOLLOY and WEATHERLY. In 
by Annie Giles, E. 
2s. net. 


(THE KING’S WOOING. 


PASCAL. Sung by Mr. 


founled on the story re!ated in two of the 


Scotland, setting forth how James V. 
James V. and the Princess were married in 


Te Cc HILD’: Ss LETTER 
In Dand F 


. LEVEY. Net, 2s. A me 


soug 


run om song. 


most charming character.’’"—Vide Press. 


THE POLKA OF THE SE: 
A TON BRAS. By obs 


1s. 6d. net. 


HILLIS. 
TOURVILLE. 
Quaint and effective. 


Founded on an 
Price 1s. id. net. 


HONGRO 





3. : 
Piano Solo, Is. 6 
Violin and Piano, 





N 


capital sailors’ song. 

H. ROUSIER'S. 
OLOS. 

LA b pat EtSE REU NION. 


kK re A TRIANON. 
PARFALL BONHECR. 


Words by R. aad 4 gooey by 
Net ls. 


Gavotte. 
Valse. 


TWILIGHT. 
D, F.and G. Sung 
Dixon, Miss M-Lean, and Madame W orrell. 


Thurley Beale. This 
legendary poems of 


Gavotte Pastorale. 
Old English 


“ieoness. 


Stephens ; 


“Our hands 
y V. WALLACE. In 
he ge baritene song now being sung with 


By FLORIAN 


ht a bride in France. 


1506. 


‘TO HEAVEN. 


st effective drawing- 


Ve or is of exquisite tenderness, and eae with music of a 
de 


ASON. 


RIEFFLER. 


Piano. 


ISE. By V. 


great eee at all oe concerts. 
Piano — 23. ne’ 
. net. 


OT SO BLACK AS WE’RE PAINTED. 
J. B, WALDECK. 


“POPULAR PIANO 


1s. 6d. net. 
Assy 6d, net. 


2s. ne 
The Gavotte and Menuet are now published for Septet, 13 6d. 
net 


net; and Full Orchestra, 





[HE VIOLIN STUDENT. By HENRY 
FARMER. 
No. 1. LARGO a HANI 
No 2. GAVUTTE - tA) U. 
No. 3. SLUMBER 80) S. ane MANN. 
No. 4. STRAY THOUGHT FALM 
No. 5. pepe &c. Be unt GERT. 
N-. & ANDANTE "AND AL LE- 
ORET TO eras es . HANDEL. 
No. 9. ELEGitE ERNST. 
No. 10. SON ATA ee CORELLI. 
These pieces are of moderate ‘difficulty for Vio.im, with Piano 
Accompaniment, and carefully ey and edited. 
Net 1s. 6d. each. 











NEW VIOLIN MUSIC. 


ETITES SOIREES MUS 


Morceaux Mignons pour Piano et Violin. 


LEE. Post-free, each 1 stamps. 
1, Uhanso 5 Printemps. Men- | 
deissolir 5. 


Septuor. 
. Valse a la Foret Noire. 






and 3 arein the first position ; 
difficult. 


(THE ORGANIST’S 

JOSEPH ROBINSON. Being a Se 
p pular Works of the Great Masters. 
Leaatilully bound, in 2 vols., each 7s. 6d. net 


N E Ww PIAN 
~ “SARABAN 


NEw 








DE. 
Net Is. 


SALON 


d. eac 3 





MAZEPPA GALOP 

DANCE RU STIQU E 

ISABELLE GRANi 
Net 2». each. 


VALSE 





OHN GILPIN. Cantata. 


2s, 6d. net. The String Parts a 





cauhia by the same Composer, 8. 
MESSE NGER DOVE. 25, 6d. each neé 


6. Symphonie 
1 Polka. hoven 


FRIEND. 


ae 


By E. NOLLET, eigen ‘L’ Heu 
AIR DE BALLET. 





ICALES. 


Par MAU RIC i 


| 4. Preciosa. Weber. 


Secth ven. 


en Ut. Beet- 


4, 5, 6, moderately 


By 
lection of the most 
1s. 64. each ; or, 


PIECES. 


re de Couvre Feu." 


PIECES. 


By GEORGES BACHMANN. 
(brilliant). 


3y GEORGE 
re now ready. Price 


ALLY BROWN and 


A liberal discount allowed to ( horal Societies, &c. 


NEW PATRIOTIC 
(PRE TUG OF WAR. 


and FLORIAN PASCAL. Sung 


SONG. 
By WEATHERLY 


by Mr. Tharley Beale. 


When the drums begin to PB ay, 


And the t 
And the « 
And we know by the seun 
That every man is bound, 
Bonnd for the tug of war. 
Ne 


2s 


roop: march awa 


W.. HILL'S: Celebrated MARCH in G. 
ls. 6d. net 





lo, +t: Duet, 2s. net. 
Tre es ob bl a‘o. 1s. 6d. net. Sep’et. 2s. p 
8 by same Composer, 
I. él. ae y Offertoire No. 1, 1s. 6d. net. 
js. Gd. net. 


PY ANO ALBUM. 


Review 


Will be found a very charming addition to all 
it contains fifteen remarkably gracefal and retined 
eath one of which deserves to be committed to 


libraries; 
com ositio ns 


mem »ry.""—The Graphic. Price 4s. ne 


Reduced price. 


QTE SRNDALE 


vols., paper, 4s. each ; bound, 6s. eac 


HENNEY FARMER'S 
PIANOFORTE ee 
| HARMONIUM Z 
VIOLUNCELLO j 
[THE NEW COMPLETE 
is now ready, 


ennee WIiLs1Aams, 24, Berners-street, W. 
}. lamdon. 


BENNETT’S 


Forty Vianoforte Covspositions by As master, in 


id fi sg flying as yt yore, 


Organ Solo with 
et; Fal Orchestri, 


Harvest Festival March, 


Offerto.re No. 


By FLORIAN PASCAL. 


musical 


WORKS 


two 


TUTORS. 
28. Od. net. 
1s. 64, net. 
2s. Od, net. 


CATALOGUE 


. 


and will be sent gratis on application 


; and 123, Cheapside 


NEW 


6s. 


Nee SONGS by FLORIAN PASCAL. 
ue 2 wg tet $ DREAM. Sung by Mr. Thurley Beale. 
Sung by Madame Worrell. 


is the best that has 


WHO DIED. 


Music by 


By 


ballad is 


Ballad. 


A 


Telephone. 


MORLEY and CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


e Post-free, 24 stamps each. 





CIRO PINSUTI’S LAST NEW SONG. 
Ts. THE HEART OF LONDON TOWN. 
MORLEY and CO. beg to announce that they have 
secured Signor Pinsuti's last and prettiest song, which will rank 
bi his finest and most popular works. 
thos, combined with a simple and flowing melody, will 
welcome.’’—Era. ‘The music is massive and appro- 
*—Brighton Times. C, D(C to D), and F. 
CIRO PINSUTI'S DASHING NEW SONG. 
4 HE OUTPOST (words, Oxenford). 
Ad “ Stirring. vigorous, and is the war song of the day.’’— 
‘Ought to take fir-t rank in the ian songs of 
the coming winter.’’—G raphic. B flat, C (C to E), and D. 
FRANK L. MOIR’S FINEST SONG. 


BE OF ALL. ‘A great success.” 
* “"'Pis all the wor'd to have thee near, 
And worse than death to be without thee; 
My heart is sad when I'm alone— 
Yet still I do not doubt thee.’ 
Suitable for ph or female voices. G, A (E to E), B flat, and C. 
CIRO PINSUTI’S NEW SONG. 
Wo WINGS “The appropriate 
accompaniment is most “artistically united with a highly 
attractive melody, and the harmonies throughout are Just 
might be expected from so accomplished a writer.’ Musical 
Times. C, D (D to D), and F. 


ODOARDO BARRI'S LATEST SUCCESS. 
HE OLD BRIGADE (words, Weatherly). 
“Will storm its way into a!l homes.’’ G (B to D), A, B flat. 
BERTHOLD TOURS’ GRAND NEW SONG. 
THE NEW KINGDOM. 


little ballad by M. Mark Lemon, 


cial’ i 
priate.’ 





Berthold Tours has 


| attached asurpassingly sweet and pi thetic melody, fresh in idea, 


and facile of expression. The instrumental additions are cha- 
characterised by the skill of a finished theorist, and give eigen 
assistance to the general effect of the piece,’’—St. Cecilia. 


.& MORLEY and 


© 269, Re gent- street, W. ; and 70, Upper-street, N. 
N NEI Ww 


POPULAR SONGS. 
(THE GOLDEN 


C O., 


ond. 





THREAD. By GOUNOD. 


Sung by Ma lame Patey. 


Two CHILDREN. By A. H. BEHREND, 
ROSE 


Composer of ** Auntie.” 

THE SNOW-WHITE By 

BLUMENTHAL. Sung by Madame Patey. 

A VISION OF LOVE. By M. WATSON. 

Ps New Tenor Song. 

VW HERE I FAIN WOULD BE. 

M. WATSON. Words by Adelaide Proctor. 

\ THEN I MEET YOU. By M. WATSON. 
The above are published, price 2s. each, in keys to suit 

all voices. 

4 pean and W1ttts, 39, Great Me arlborough-~ tree t, London. 


By 


265 9, REGENT-STREET. 


J. BURG- 
Pianoforte 





R [CORD], 


CHRISTMAS MORN. _ A Musical Narrative. 
MEIN. Vol. splendidly I!lustrated on each page. 





Solo, net 3s. Pianoforte Due t, net 5s. 
= ROMAN DE PIERRETIE ET ‘DE PIERROT. -By J. 
BU 3 . Veoh ndidly ‘Hiustrated. Pite. Duct, net 5s. 
TRAMW ay GALOP. By J. BURG MEIN. Net Is. 9d. With 


Pianoforte Duet, net 2s. 


bells, net 5s, 6d. 
By F. : TOSTI. Net Is. 6d. 


AMURE WALTZER. for Piano. 





TUAT DAY. The latest Su me by F. P. TOSTI, Net 2s 
GOOD-BYE. Song. = F. TUsTI " “a4 ney . Net 2s. 
OUB! MAMMA! Soo 





a! By F.P. TO 
TUE 3054 DREAM. By WE \THERL y and LOWE N. Net? 











SLEEP ON, DEAR LOV The last Seng by PINSUTI Nets, 

WHEN P. ASSIONS TRANCE. song. By Miss MAU DE WHITE. 
Two k S 

PINING FLO iG ER. Song. By A. ROTOLI. Net Is. 9d. 

HUSH, SWEET LUTE. By L. CAKACCIOLO Net Is. +d. 

1 WOULD BE CALM. By L. CARACCiOLO, Ne ot Is. 9d. 

MULETEER SONG. By L. CARACCIOLV. Nit 

{ WILL SUFFER SILENTL a Song. By L. i. NZA. Net 2s. 
LIKE TC LIKE. Song. By es LA. Net 

GOOD NIGHT. Song. ian ENZA. Net 4 


EVER, ALAS! By M. OsT - In three keys. x Net Is. 6d. 


MERICAN O RGAN JOURNAL. Edited 

by J. M. COWARD. Containing a selection of the best 

~ompositions by the Great Masters. peed arrange |, with 
d 


the stops mi art Price Is. 6d. each Book, 
composed by HENRY 


by ARTHUR 














Grand Ma ch, 
and six othe r Popular Pieces, 
ontains “the Chorister,’ 
FAN. and eight othe r Popular Pisces. 
contsins: * Upon the snow-clad earth” 





(Carol), 
L. 


SULL ‘Seng without Words,’ J. 
Y; and six other Po Pp ular Pieces. 
contains: ‘* Yellow Jasmine’’ (from _“ The 
WE Menuet, 


«+f Flowers’), by F. H. COWEN; 

INI; a Seven ooes opeies Tien 

us: Marche nore a HARLEsS GOUNOD; 

, BATISTE ; and five ther Pop ular Pieces. 
‘Other Numbcrs in the Pr 

Merzier and Coe., 37, Great Mar! bosons tweet, London, W. 


D': STAINER’S AMERICAN ORGAN 
1UTOR, containing full Instructions for playing there 
e isht ful Instruments, together with Exercises and Eximples 
1 ee Sgr gS by Dr. Stainer, Dr. F. Bridge, k, J 

J. Turle, Arthur Sullivan, Joseph Barnby, the Ikv 
G. A. Macfarren, Dr.8. Wesley, Sir Julius Benedict, 
_ sterndale Bennett, F. i. Cowen, Ch. Gounod, &e 
ages, full musi¢ size. Price 5s.; or, post-free, 30 stamps. 

b fund in c.oth, 6s. 6d. 


Merzrer and Co., 





"cen 
Andaute in ¢ 


Great Mariborough- street, London, w. 





" Inst pub lished, 
MANDOLINE TUTOR. By Signor 
¥ G. LUIGI, containing fu’l Instructions in English fer 
DF 


ring this agp Instrument, together with a Selection 
choice Selection of Mandolines from * 






of Songs, price 3s. 
each. 
Merzxer and Co., 


37, Great Masi borough-street, London, W. 





L ADY AR THU mR HILL ‘s NEW "SONG. 
THE MOONLIGHT. Words by Theo. 
Marzials. Sung with great success by Mr. Edward Lloyd 
and Signor Campebello, Published in three keys, Price 43.; or, 


post free, 24 s stamps. o 
* Merzrer and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


Words 








J. L. MOLLOY S NEW SONGS. 
e by Weatherly. 
MASKS AnD eo E3__ In two keys, C and E. 
PICTURES IN THt FIRE. ae fae Baas F and A. 
MIsTRESS PRU ie In two keys, F A awe 
Price 4s. each; or, post- ree, 2 { stam > 
Merzrer and Co., 37, Great Mi wiborouati-arect, London. 








. NEW SONG. 
JEHIND THE CLOUDS. 
Sung by,Madame hae nette Sterling. Composed expressly 
for her by J. M. CC ARD. In Shree keys, D, E, and G. 


Price 4s. each ; or post- by 2% stam / 
Merz.ier and UVo., 37, Great Madiicsond street, London, W. 


—D* ANSE DES FEES. HUGH CL ENDON. 

* This charming e feo fee ition, now being performed by 
all the principal orchestras, will rival in popularity the ce le- 
brated Gavotte from *‘ Mignon: Pianoforte solo, 28. net.; or, 
post-free, 24 stamps. 


NEW WALTZES COMPOSED BY 
7MILE WALDTEUF EL. 
4 VALSE VENETIENNE, ond AU PRINTEMPS VALSE. 

toth beautifully Illustrated. 

Price 4s. each ; or, post-free, 24 stamps. 

; Me TZLER and Oo., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, Ww. 





Now: ready, 


1: ITTLE TREASURES. . A Selection of 

4 POPULAR MELODIES arranged as PIANOFORTE 

SOLOS by MICHAEL WATSON. 
U 


1. RUBY « oe +» Virginia Gabriel. 


2. THE BRITISH 1TON ve - -» H. Walker. 

3: THE CHORISTE Arthur Sullivan. 
4. A BUNCH OF CoWwsL 1s Miss Wakefield. 
5. IN THE MOONLIGHT Lady Arthur Hill. 


Ch. Gounod. 

Ch. Gounod. 
Georges Bizet. 
Arthur Sullivan. 


6. GUARDIAN ANGEL 

7aRING ON, SWEET ANGELUS 

8. THE TOREADOR (CARMEN) 

9, GAVOTTE from the SURCERER _ . 
10. BETHLEHEM (The Shepherd's Na- 


tivity Hymn) ee ry ee ee 
11. ag a KUTTERCUP, from H.M.8. 
PINAFORE. 


12. JESSIE. Frederic H. Cowen. 
Price 2s. 64. 
Also the above arranged as P 1RNOFORTE DUETS, 
Price 3s. each 


Other Numbers in the Press. 
Merz.er and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W 


Ch. Gounod, 


“To a charming | 


| 





G RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTES. 
FROM TEN GUINEAS 
J. B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances 
recently added to their Factory, combine in their Instruments 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, 
and goneral excellence. 


FOUR OCTAVES (Table), gern and never 
equires 7 ne 





= Guineas. 


FIVE ” ee ee o 
a (Studio) ” 
£1 118. 6d. per Quarter on Three-Year's ‘Sy stem. 
’ *” (Yacht), with closing 
board, in Pine Case 20 - 
v0 » ” in American WwW Mog: o 
2 
. Pa a in Oak Ga _ a 
oo 2 o = Black’ ‘ad Gold 


From £2 2s. per Quarter - Ti hree-Year's 8) ste ™. 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine and o'her cases, from 25 gs. 
From £2 78. 6d. per qr. on Three-Year’ System. 

With Albert fall in Rosewood or Walnut from "5 gs. 
From £3 3s. per qr. on Three-Years' System. 
IRON-FRAME PIANETTES, from 3) gs. 
From £2 16s. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 
INDIAN PIANINOS, from 55 gs. 
From £5 5s. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 
PIANINOS in Pine and other cases, from 30 gs. 
From £2 178. 6d. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 
With Albert fall in Rosewood or Walnut from 40gs. 
From £3 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
YACHT PIANOFORTE, Seven Octaves, from 45 gs. 
From £4 4s. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, from 45 gs. 
From £1 4s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
With Ogee fall, from 50gs. 

From £4 lis, 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
IRON-FRAME OVERSTRUNG COTTAGE, from 46 gs. 
From £4 Its. 6d. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 

BOUDOIR OBLIQUES, from 50 gs. 
From £4 1s. 6d. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 
OBLIQUE GRANDS, from 60 gs. 
From £5 15s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
EARLY ENGLISH MODEL, from 65 gs. 
From £6 6s. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Black and Gold Cuses, from 35 gs. 
From £3 13s. 6d. per qr. on Three-Years’ System. 


PIANOFORTES for HIRE, SALE, or on their THREE- 


YEARS’ SYSTEM, by JOHN BROADWOOD and 
SONS and COLLARD, and 8. and I’ 


~ COLLARD 
ERARD. 
CRAMEDL’S ORGANS 
For Church, Chamber, or @hance}. 
From 30 gs. to 1500 gs. 

From £3 per qr. on Three-\ ears’ System. 
CRAMER’S HARMONIUMS. 
From 7 gs. to 150 gs. 
rom £2 2s. per qr. on their Hire System. 
CRAMER’S AMERICAN ORGANS. 
From 12 gs. to 300 gs. 

From £1 11s. 6d. per qr. on Three- Years’ System. 


HARPS by ERARD and others for SALE, HIRE, and 
on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Fall Lists and Particulars free. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satis- 
factory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to 


the Purchaser. 
J.B. CRAMER and CO., 
London : 
Regent-street, W.; Bond-street, W.; Moorgate-street, E.C.; 
High- street, Nottinz- hill, W. 
Liverpool: Church-street. 





a. B. CRAMER & CO 8 PUBLICATIONS. 


MAS‘ TEAUX NOIRS. Comic Opera. 
Writtn by W. Parke ont Harry Paulton; Music 
by BUCALULSI. Vocal Score, net iano Score, net 2s. 6d. 
FANYVASIA ON THE POrULAR "AIRS. W. Kuhe. Net 2s 
SLL Li iON FOR THE PIANO. C ‘harles Godfrey. Net 2s. 
N ANTEAUX NOIRS 
a QUADRILLES .. Bucalossi .. -» Net 2s. 
Do. LANCERS .. -. Bucalossi .. s2..-00- te 
fro. WALTZES Buca! ossi jae » 2. 
lo. POLKA de .. W. Williams ~~ 
Dv. GAL ur ee « E. Audibert ° » 28 


N ATANT EAU x  NOIRS. 
a THE COURT MAGNATE, Sung by Mr. sow. Net 2, 
pung by Miss ot. John. Net 








1 NEVER COULD. Sung by MiseSt.Joun. Net es 
AID Mus, CUPID. Sung by Mr. H. Bre ‘et : 
Titi uLART SIGHS EVER TO BE FREE. sung by Miss St. 





John. With Violonce}io Accor npaniment. Net 2s. 
LOVE 18 NEVER BLiND. Duct. Sung by Miss St. John and 
Mr. H. Bracy. Net 2s. 
ANI‘ AIS SAD. Sung by Miss St. Jona: Net as. 
Waltz. by «6 € AROLINE 


Myre TIS. 
LOWTHIAN. 
4.t 10st popular waltz of the season. 


C AROLANE LOWTHIAN’S 


Solo or Duet. Net 2 
Ie aut fully 0 Instrated. 


POPULAR 


L. ane E MUSIC. 
MARGUERITE. 
OLD LUVE AND 1 itt (EW. Waltz 
sw ALLOWS. ee 





VANITY FAIR. ‘Polka 
B. CRAMER and CO. 'S DANCE ALBU M, 


¢ containing the Ten Sowing Popular Dance Pieces 
In Designed’ Paper Cover. Net Is, 
List of ¢ patente. 

1. Manteaux Noirs. Waltz. Bucalss 
2. Manteaux Noirs. Quadrille. + yo oO 

. Francine. Waitz. Waldteufel. 
4. €oquetterien. Polka. Max ¥ canting. 
Old Love and the New ng c. wow Shien. 
. La Fille du Tambour Major. Lancers. C. H. R. Marriott. 
; Boccaecio. Waltz. Max Frihling 
. Alpine. pchottische. o i. K. Marriott. 
. Connaught. Polka. H.R. Marriott. 
10. Mousquetaires. Carlo Zotti. 


DREAM’D A DREAM. Song. Written 
by W. Wileey Martin; composed by EDITH COOKE: 
This exceedingly nelc dious and popular song is published in 
the wore key: Price 28. ne 
No. li flat. C mpass from B flat up to B flat or E flat. 
: *, Compass from C up to C or y 
Compass from D up to D or 
Compass trom E flat ah to ah flat or A flat. 


r PARKER'S. 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Sa2raoe 


Galop, 











No. 3in G. 
Ho. 4in A flat. 


HEX2Y 


LATEST 


MY CASTLE IN THE AIR. In E flat, F,andG. Net 2s. 
THE COURIER. In Dand E. Net 2s. 

BELLS OF LONDON. In D, E flat, and ¥. Net 2s. 
ALWAYS TRUE. In D,E,andG. Net, 2 

WATO HING AT THE GATE. InD, i flat, and F. Net 2s 


AC K’ S. REWARD. Signor Foli’s Latest 

e Song. Written by H. L. D'Arcy Jaxone; compused by 
ODOARDO BARKI. Published in E flat, E, and F. 
Highest compass from © up to E. Net 2s. 


( DOARDO BARRI’S Latest Compositions. 
I CANNOT TELL YOU WHY. Composed ee yd for 
Mates’ hristine Nilsson. -In A, B ane, and C 

GREAT PAUL. -In €, D, and E flat. Ne 

AT BEN EDIC’ TION. we Harmonium Aisciamantmont. In 


et 2 
SNOW ‘ON. THE T HRESHOL D. InE flatand F. Net 2s. 
KING OF THE COMP, ANY. In Ei flat, F,and G. Net 2s. 


URSERY RHYMES and CHILDREN’S 
SONGS. A Collection of Thirty-one of the aan 
with Children. In Illustrated paper cover, Is. net; in elegant 
cloth boards, 2s. net. 


Cae! STMAS CAROLS. 


Thirty of the best and most =e ee 
8, 28. ne 





A Collection of 
in I)lustroted paper 
cover, 1s. net; in elegant cloth boar 


a B.CRAMER& CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 
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DBAWN BY G. H, BOUGHTON, A.RB.A, ENGBAVED BY W. B. GABDNEB, 


D ti BURGOMASTER’'S CAUVUGHTEAR. 
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HROAT DISEASES.—BROWN’S | 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, which have proved so successful 
fa America for the cure of coughs, colds, hoarseness, bronchitis, 
asthma, catarrh, or any irritation or soreness of the throat, are 
now imported, and sold in this country at 1s. 14d. per Box. Put 
up in the form of a lozenge, it is the most convenient, pleasant, 
safe, and sure remedy for clearing and strengthening the voice 
in the world. 

BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure Coughs. 


Brown's 
S aative ~ BRONCHIAL 
Cure Colds. 


S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cure Hoarseness, 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Bronchitis. 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Asthma, 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Catarrh. 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Soreness of the Throat. 
Brown TN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
at by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Box. 


PROV rN’S BRONCHIAL 


have been before the public many years. Each year findsthe 


Br YWN’S 





Brown's 


Brown's 
Bev N’S 


72 ROWN’S 
B 





TROCHES 














Troches in some new, distant localities in various parts of the | 


world. Being an article of merit, when once used the value of 


the Troches is appreciated, : 


be used as occasion requires. Singers and public speakers 


will find them excellent toclear the voice and render articulation | 


wonderfully easy. 





,ROWN ah BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Gaeve the ? Hac king Cough in Consumption. 


BE tOWN’S BR ONCHI AL TROCHES | 
" Gass ® Irritatio m in the Throat 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


for Public Speakers. 


BRONCHIAL 


for Singers. 


Brown's” 





B ROWN’S TROCHES, 





Brown's BRONCHI AL TROCHES. 
Used by everybody 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Sold at Is. 14d. per Box 


BE IWN’S 
) 


Brown's 
Brov 'N’S BRONCHIAL 


are perfectly Safe. 


REV TN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 

h directly the affected parts, and give almost immediste 
relief. All suffering from irritation of the throat and 
hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at the almost immediate 
relief afforded by the use of Brown's Bronchial Troches. The 
demulcent ingredients allay pulmonary irritation, and after 
public speaking or singing, when the throat is wearied and 
weakened by too much exercise, their use will give renewed 
strength to the vocal organs. For public speakers, singers, and 
those who overtax the voice, they are uscful in relieving an 
irritated throat, and will render articulation easy. Sold by all 


Medicine Dealers, at 1s. 1}d. per Box. 


Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


old in all parts of the United States. 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 
Sold in Australia. 
BRONCHIAL 


Sold in the C. ape Colonies. 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Sold in India. 


BRONCHIAL 


Sold in Paris. 








BE ROW. N Ss 


Brown's TROCHES. 


Brow’s 


PDROWN’S 
B 





TROCHES. 


Brow’s BRONCHIAL . TROCHES. | 
Sold Everywhere. 





B! ROWN N’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
repared | yJ ha i.b 


srown and Sons, Boston, United States. 





Bee ’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
clergymen’s sore throats. Public speakers and 
beneficial in clearing the voice before 


singers wil! find them t 
speaking or singing, and relieving the throat after any unusual 


exertion of the vocal organs, having a peculiar adaptation to | 


affections which disturb the organs of speech. Few are aware 
of the importance of checking a cough or “slight cold’’ in its 
first stages. That which in the beginning would yield to a mild 
remedy, if neglected soon attacks the lungs. The Troches give 
sure and almost immediate relief. They may be had of any 
Medicine Dealer, at 1s. 1id. per Box. 


Browes 2 BRONC ONCHI AL 
Care Co 


BRONC HIAL — 


Cure Colds. 


BRONCHIAL 
Cure Hoarsenees 


B R ONCHL AL 


Cure Bronchitis. 


BRONCHIAL 


Cure Asthms. 


B RONC HIAL 


BRONCHIAL» 
Cure Soreness of the Throat. 


BE 20WN’ S B RONC HI AL TROCHES, : 
for Irritation of the Throat. 


BRONC HIAL 


BE tOWN’S 





BF WN’S TROCHES 


Brown's TROCHES 


B* ,OWN’S 


BE LOW N's 8 TROCHES 


Be tOWN’S 





BE tOWN’S 


contain no opium, and children find them veiy bencficial in 
cases of whooping-cough People who are troubled with a 
hackin~ cough should try them at once; they are a safe and sure 
remedy. Srown’s Bronchial Troches for pulmonary and 
asthmatic disorders have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years, and have received testimonials frorn eminent men who 
have used them. 
London Dépét, 33, Farring:lon-road, London. 


| 900 pieces of Duchesse Satins *" 


~'TROCHES | 


TROCHES 
Scotch and Foreign Plaids (very ‘Jashions — - wets 
| et! New Shade * Cashmere Merino “(very 


TROCHES | 


and they are kept always at hand to | 


| FAMILy 


TROCHES 





 ‘TROCHES 

“'TROCHES | 
 ‘'PROCHES | 
TROCHES | 


TROCHES 


or COUGH LOZENGES. y are very pleasant to take, | 


YETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
GILES and VELVETS. 


1000 pieces of rich Brocade Velvets, from por ye 7 
600 pieces of Broché Plush in eve y new shac 
from per yard 
eces of Lyons Velvets .. po XK 

Ottouen Brochés .. nt s 

Plain Ottoman, to ma toh” 

Bridal Satins (all Silk), 300 new shades to select 
rom . per yard 5 


1144. 
2000 pieces Black Satins 1s. 6d. to 58. 6d. 
Brocaded Silks for evening wear, in every shade, with Velvets. 
Satins, and Merveilleux to match. 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
ATTERNS POST-FREE. 


NE Ww MATERIALS for 
- DRESSES. 
Angola Casimir in Heather Mixtures per yard es Is. Od. 











r yard Is. 11d. to 2s. 


| Velvet-Velveteens, all’ Colours,” * sicheding 


TROCHES | 
} serges of every desc ription (ail wool) per yard 0s. 8d. to ls. 


TROCHES | 


9d. 

9d. 

man Tints, suitable for — Wear 

(full width) Fare 2s. Od. to 3s. 6d. 
6d. 
6d. 


Th “Ne Black Velveteen, as advertised, Fas 
Pil ed reas m pees 34 Om Od. to 4s. 


arge Quantit y of Rich French Satins, 
printed in very “elegant Pompadour, Floral, 
and other Designs, esieabte for Féte 4 tom | 
Dresses, highest quality 1s. 
Patterns « of all the ‘above and imany Ure Novelties. 


WINTER and TRAVELLING 
COSTUMES, 


Tailor-made Cloth ye _ all the new dark shades and | 


Fancy Checks, 39s. 6d. 


0 4 | 
The new Braided ¢ costumes, is *Poule, Satin, Casimer, and other | 


new materials, 42s. to 5 


Elegant Velvet Velveteen Costumes, “3 all new styles, trimmed 


in every variety of torm, 45s. to 6} g: 

¥ Costumes, copies ‘ot the best * rench Models, in all the 
newest fabrics, trimmed Brocade, Velvet. Plush, &c., and a 
variety of new trimmiogs of the highest fashion, 3h t Mate es 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 


BALL and DINNER DRESSES 
Spanish Lace, in = the newest designs, telenmed any 

Colour Satin, from 58s. 6d. 

Tarlatan Robes, in any colour, from 18s. 9d. 

Brussels Net, in any colour, from 25s. 6 

Black Fibre Grenadine, trimmed border same material, 18s. 9d., 
including ample material for bodice. 





CASH PRICES, PARCELS FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 





TO FAMILIES. 
Families requiring supplies of FIRST or DEEP MOURNING 
will derive great advantages by making their purchases 


At PETER ROBINSON’S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

‘“‘ REGENT-STREET.” 


Large or Small Orders are supplied at Extremely 
Moderate Charges, and in Correct Taste. 


Experienced Dressmakers and Milliners are kept purposely to 
travel to all parts of England—no matter the distance—with 
goods for selection, and to take orders (free of any expense 
whatever to the purchaser), and will be sent 


IMMEDIATELY 
ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR TELEGRAM 


Widow's tag on s henutifally fitted — a = 
complete fro 3a. 
Widow’s B bee and Cap, from ae ee a 10s. 
Widow’s Mantle or Paletot, from.. - & &. 
Young Ladies’ Dresses, complete, from... £3 3s. 
Children's Dresses, complete, from oe 41 Me. 


Mourning for Servants supplied exceptionally cheap. 
French and English Dressmaking. 


FUNERALS CONDUCTED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY AT 
STATED CHARGES. 


256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
C HLORODYNE 


'D* J. COLLIS ‘BROWNPE’S, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


((OUGHS, ASTHMA 
((OLDs, BPONCHITIS, &e. 
D® J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE. 

This wonderful remedy was discovered by Dr. J. 
Collis Browne, and the word Chlorodyne coined by 
him expressly to de: signate it. There never has been a 
remedy 30 vastly beneficial to suffering humanity, and 
it is a subject of deep concern to the public that ' they 
should not be imposed upon by having imitations 
mene upon them on account of cheapness and as 

ring the same thing. Dr. J. Coliis Browne's Chloro- 
dyne is a totally distinct thing from the spurious com- 
pounds called Chlorodyne, the use of which only ends 


in « aes nt and failure. 
D®* J. COLLIS . BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is a liquid medicine which assuages 
pain of every kind, affords a calm and refreshing sleep, 
without headache, and invigorates the nervous systein 
when exhausted, 


D* J. COLLIS 
CHLORODYNE is the 

({REAT SPECIFIC for CHOLERA, 

D*SENTERY, ])IARRHEA. 


Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Phy- 











sicians that he had received a despatch from her | 


Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera 
had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy 
of ay service was Chlorodyne. — See ** Lancet, 
Dec. 1864. 

The Gene eral Board of Health, London, reports that 
it acts asacharm. One dose generally su ffic lent. 


Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states :— | 


“ Two doses © completely cured me of diarrhea. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE rapidly cuts short all attacks of 
J/PILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
4 


] YALPITATION, HYSTERIA, 
and is the true palliative in 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
(POOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, &. 
[Portant caution. | 


The inimenee sale of this remedy has given rise to 
many upscropa lous pe yposucnae 
‘.B.—Every bo’ ttle genuine Chlorotdyne bearson | 
the Government stamp tie name of the Inventor, 


I R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
j Sold in Bottles, 1s. 144., 25. 9d., 48. 6d. 


DAVENPORT, 
Great Russ ell: ‘sheik W.C., Sole Manufacturer. 














WINTER | 


MOURNING. — IMPORTANT 











BROWNE'S | 


M R. {> seanaiaancn 


Duuonp and GEM MERCHANT, 


NEW BOND- STREET, LONDON. 





eo ee pre ENTS 
an 


cael Zz EAR’S G IFTS 


HOSE WHO ARE DESIROUS - OF 
GLVING A HANDSOME PRESENT FOR THE SEASON 
SHOULD CALL AT 18, NEW BOND-STREET, ‘‘ THE DIA- 
MOND AND GEM STORE,” WHERE PRECIOUS STONES 


| OF ALL KINDS MAY BE SEEN, BOTH UNMOUNTED 


AND MOUNTED, FROM £5 AND UPWARDS. MR. 
STREETER'S STORES IN THE DIFFERENT GEM 
COUNTRIES ENABLE HIM TO SELL CHEAPER TO THE 
PUBLIC WITHOUT THE USUAL INTERMEDIATE 
PROFITS 
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GTAR RUBIES, —__ possible 


GTAR SAPPHIRES, —_ Style 
f[OURMALINES, of Taste 


JARGOONS, sand 


cm NAMON STON ES. Finish. 


KVERY KIND OF PRECIOUS STONE, 
BOTH ROUGH AND CUT, MAY BE SEEN IN MR. 
STREETER'S COLLECTION. 
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Brown and PoOLsON’s| 


CORN FLOeR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


It is as a basis for culinary treatment that BROWN and 
POLSON’S CORN FLOUR is recommended under this head. 
In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit 
to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes which may be 


produced from it. 


It readily lends itself to the requirements of individual taste, 
and may be enriched with every variety of ingredient within 


the resources of the cuisine. 


It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for 
ordinary domestic purposes, and one of its chief recom- 


mendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 


Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar, 


and flavouring, it may be ready for the tab’e within fifteen | 
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HOWTO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
CARE FOR YOUR 
HAIR. 


\ RS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
\ TORLD’S 
HAR RESTORER. 


MRs. 8S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER is per- 
fection for restoring grey, white, or faded hair to its youthful 
colour, gloss, and beauty. It renews its life, strength, and 
growth, Dandruff quickly removed. A matchless Hair 


Dressing. Its perfume rich and rare. 
M®. S. A. ALLEN’S 


‘Wp ORLD's 


H*! R RESTORER. 
MORE ECONOMICAL; remarkable certainty of prompt 
action; in fact, every good quality is guaranteed for MRS. 


8. A. ALLEN'S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER, 


MB: 8S. A. ALLEN’S 


Vy ORLD's 


[pAr RESTORER 


RENEWED OUR YOUTH. Tho most wonderful results are 
produced by the use of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 


Restorer. 


MES. S. A. ALLEN’S 


Vy ORLD's 


I [“! R RESTORER. 


HAPPY DAYS. There is something of regret and gloom 
in the first appearance of grey hairs. Mrs. 8. A, Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer happily affords a safe and sure means 


for restoring them again to the freshness and beauty of yout! 


| Z* LJ-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen’s).—A lovel 
Tonic and Hair Dressing. It removes dandrt iff, 
allays all itching, stops all falling hair, and pro- 
motes a healthy growth, with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 


O-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen's).—A lovely 
Tonic and Dressing for the Hair. The matchless 
preserver and beautifier of the hair, imparting to 
it lustrous beauty, promoting its growth, stops its 
falling, and removes dandruff. 


VAs LO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen’s) is a clear 
transparent, cooling, vegetable oil, combin-d 
with extracts of rare herbs and 7 aod forming 
a Dressing for the Hair of extraordinary virtues 
and most delightful fragrance. 


|Z *L0-BALSAMUM (Mrs. ALLEN’S). 


ZYLO-BALSAMUM (Mrs. Allen's) applied to 
children’s hair, and its use continued, secures a 
bountiful and luxuriant growth throuch life. 
Those of all ages whose hair is still healthy and 
strong should apply the ZYLO-BALSAMUM. 
Words cannot describe the gloss, the silkiness, the 
flowing, wavy beauty of the hair that is dressed 
with it. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
CARE FOR YOUR 
TEETH. 
J eLORAL BELL 
Lieu DENTIFRICE. 


FLORAL BELL LIQUID DENTIFRICE. A VEGETABLE 
LIQUID, SUPERIOR TO POWDERS AND PASTES. UN- 
EQUALLED FOR CLEANSING, PRESERVING, AND 
BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH AND HARDENING THE 


| GUMS. IT REMOVES TAKTAR, HARDENS THE 


| 


minutes; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the | 


course of an hour a Blancmange, which, served with fresh or 
preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. Add sultana 
raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same 


time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. 





BRowN and PoOLson’s 


(ons FLour 


FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


The properties of BROWN and POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 
are identical with those of arrowroot, and it is in every respect 
equal to the costliest qualities of that article. The uses of 


arrowroot in the sick room are not only matter of tradition but 


| of everyday experience, and there can be but few persons who 


are not acquainted with its uses as an important ally to medical 


treatment. 


BROWN and POLSON'S CORN FLOUR claims to serve the 
same purposes, with, at least, equal acceptance, and at consider- 
ably less cost, and thereby offers the facility of frecr use toa 
larger public. 


It has reccived from medical and scientific authorities the 
highest testimonials to its purity and serviceablencss; it is 
largely used in Hydropathic and other institutions throughout 
the Kingdom, and its export to ail foreign parts has long given 


it a world-wide reputation, 





ENAMEL, ARRESTS DECAY, AND IMPARTS TO THE 
BREATH, AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRUCUM- 
STANCES, A MOST DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE. A FEW 
DROPS ON THE BRUSH NIGHT AND MORNING Is 
ALL-SOFFICIENT. PATRONISED BY ALL THE 
EUROPEAN COURTS, AND THE ELITE OF AMERICA. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. MANU- 
FACTORIES: LONDON, PARIS, AND NEW YORK. 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
CARE FOR YOUR 
COMPLEXION. 


BR wAL 
BoveueEr BLOOM. 


BRIDAL BOUQUET BLOOM. For Beautifying the Com- 
plexion. Ever Blooming. Ever Young. One trial of it will 
convince any lady of its great superiority ove r any other liqnid 
and the numerous powders. A single application, requiring 
but a moment of time, imparts to the face, neck, arms, and 
hands a delicate softness and marble purity, with the tint and 
fragrance of the lily and the rose. It removes Tan, Freckle 
Sunburn, and all roughness and blemishes. BEAUTY. A 
brilliant complexion the fountain of youth. By its use all 
redness, roughness, and chapping is prevented. It softens and 
refreshes the Skin, producing not only comfort, but the 
restoration of purity and smoothness of surface. Patronised 
by all the European Courts, and the Elite of America. Sol 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 


Mauufactwries: London, Paris, New York, 
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(Continued from page 14. 
chandler, though kindly and polite as ever, had become 
anxious, and after consultation with Antony Reilly, he had even 
warned his foster-daughter. Somewhat to his surprise, Mabel 
received the warning with gentle acquiescence; for in truth 
she herself, much as her heart was implicated, had taken the 
alarm. 

There was another point, moreover, which troubled Amos 
Parr. It was generally considered in the place that his lodger 
was a suspicious character, and possibly a foreign spy of some 
sort. The night following his parting with Mabel, a strange 
ship had .been seen off Bartlepool, and a boatfull of armed 
sailors had rowed in over the bar. On landing, they had been 
met upon the quay by the strange Captain, and had conversed 
excitedly in some foreign tongue, which was understood to be 
Dutch. Before they could be further watched or interrogated 
they had taken their depaiture—as mysteriously as they came. 
To add to Amos’s uneasiness, Vanderdecken was still perfectly 
dumb as to his position, his plans, and his business in the 
town. But one night, in his absence, an officer and band of 
coastguard came in and searched his room for papers. They 
found nothing, howéver. When questioned by Amos, they 
refused to give any explanation, but it was clear that their 
suspicions were excited in some way. 

When the stranger, who was absent until close upon day- 
break, heard of the domiciliary visit he evinced some agitation, 
which he mastered speedily. From that time forth his 
movements were closely watched, to his evident annoyance and 
irritation. 

Unfortunately for himself, he had made one powerful enemy 
in the district—the savage Squire of Lambe’s Waste ; and it 
was partly owing to the vigilant dislike of this person that the 
coastguard became active. Lambe was manly enough, or too 
much ashamed of his own discomfiture, to say nothing of the 
duel on the sands, though for many days he carried his 
wounded hand in a sling; but he was not one to rest inactive, 
when his angry passions were once aroused. 

At last, as he returned to the house one morning at sunrise, 
Vanderdecken found Mabel risen and alone in the kitchen. 
He paused at the door, looked round anxiously on every side 
as if to see whether he was followed, and then entered, closing 
the door softly behind him. Then he came towards her with 
extended. arms. 

‘* You are up early, my darling,’’ he cried, and kissed her. 
She smiled fondly, but her face seemed very sad. 

‘‘T could not sleep. It was a wild night, and I thought of 
you. Why did you not come home ?”’ 

"  “T was away inland, on some business you would not 
understand. But call me Philip!” 

‘* Phi 1” 

As she gazed at him, she saw that he was changed. Never 
had she seen him look so weary, so subdued, and never was his 
manner so gentle. To her surprise, he sighed heawly, and 
sank into a chair, as if exhausted. 

‘‘O Philip, what is it ?”’ she exclaimed, bending over him. 

“It is nothing, he returned, pressing her hand; “I am 
tired a little, that is all. There were rogues watching me, but 
I gave them the slip, and ran.”’ 

‘* Why should they watch you 

‘‘For want of wiser work to do, I suppose.” 


Phas 


He added 


somewhat bitterly, ‘‘I came to this place for peace, forrest, 
but they will drive me from it, in my own despite.”’ 


She did not understand, but his words hinted at some secret 
danger. Not daring to question him closely, she clung to him, 
and waited to see if he would speak. For some minutes, he 
seemed lost in thought; then raising his head, and speaking 
with a tenderness unusual to him, he said : 

‘‘T was right, Mabel. We shall have to part !”’ 

‘*To part !’’ she echoed. 

‘* God knows I would gladly linger here; it hath been like 
a fair haven, after years of storm. But if I go, do not thou 
grieve forme! I amnot worthit—I am less worthy than even 
you can dream. You will forget me, my Mabel, and wed some 
better man.’’ 

‘‘T shall never forget you! 
But you will not go?”’ 

He sat trembling, and still holding her hand. All his force 
seemed broken, all his wild abandon of manner had deserted 
him; and in his eyes there was a dimness, almost like tears. 

‘‘T am a villain,’’ he continued ; ‘‘ and I was most a villain, 
my darling, when I asked you to share my fate. I would have 
craved your forgiveness ere this, but we have been so little 
alone. Will you forgive me now ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, Philip !’’ she answered, sobbing. 

‘‘Do not weep, Mabel. You were right, and I was wrong. 
It was an unholy love that filled my evil heart, but you have 
changed it for ever. When I leave this place—and I must 
leave it—I shall take with me a blessed memory that, per- 
chance, may save and purify me yet. When I am gone, you 
will pray for me, will you not, my darling ?’’ 

She could have borne his anger, but she could not bear his 
sorrow. She looked at him through her streaming tears, and 
cried, out of the fulness of her overburdened heart, and, for- 
getting all her doubt and dread, 

‘“‘Oh! Philip, take me with you !”’ 

He gazed at her steadfastly, as he demanded, 

‘*You would go, my Mabel ?”’ 

“‘Yes ; to the world’s end!”’ 

“You know not what you say. In linking your lot with 
mine, you would be preparing for a life of suffering and 
mortal danger. Itold you fens rich; I lied; for I am practically 
poor and outcast. I have no home to offer you, no refuge; 
and, as my life is without anchorage, so «is it without honour. 
Think better of it, and let me depart alone.”’ 

‘‘Did you not say I might redeem you, and make you 
happy ? fir 


I shall never wed another !— 


If you leave me, I shall die! 

“There are some things worse than death,’’ he answered 
sadly. ‘*These would be your portion if you followed me! 
Remember that night when we first met. Remember my 
namesake, doomed for his sins and crimes. Could you follow 
such a man as that, even to save his soul from the eternal fire ?”’ 

‘*T could,’’ she answered, looked solemnly upward. ‘‘Ifhe 
repented, I would follow him, as I will follow you.’’ 

It was with a feeling almost of awe that he now regarded 
her. Her sweet face seemed to shine with angelic light, and 
her eyes were steadfast as two stars, with tender, child-like 
faith. He was silent, and she continued : 

‘“ Was it not strange, dear Philip! When first I saw your 
face, I thought ’twas his, and yet—I was not afraid; and 
afterwards, when I knew I loved you, I thought I should have 
loved you even more, if yours had been a fate as pitiful!” 

“You knew me by his name,”’ he returned, ‘‘and great as 
his have been my sins. I am not even worthy to kieel before 
you and beseech one touch of blessing. I have been a man of 
blood—a man of crimes without a name—a man for women to 
loathe and men to shun—or slay! Yes, Mabel, the curse of 
God is upon me, as upon him, and, like him, I bear the brand 
of Cain.”’ 

He paused, as if expecting her to shrink from him in terror, 
She did not shrink, but pressed her hand softly across his hair. 


‘* Tf you have sinned, you have repented, dear.’’ 

‘*God knows I have! ah yes! ”’ 

She bent down softly, and kissed him on the brow. 

** God bless you, Philip,’’ she said. 

Mastered by her infinite tenderness, he hid his face in his 
hand; and through his fingers she could see the streaming 
tears. ‘Then he uncovered his face, and something of the holy 
light from hers was reflected upon it. 

‘And you love me—so much? Wretch asI am, you do 
not shrink from me? Oh! Mabel, think again! If I were 
doomed like him of whom you dreamed! If I were outcast for 
eternity, from man and God !”’ 

Sweetly and unfalteringly her answer came: 

‘*T would be outcast, too! yes, now and for evermore 

With a wild sob, he caught her in his arms, and kissed her 
again and again—reverently, lingeringly, as one loving a holy 
thing. But even as they embraced thus, with the solemnity 
of a perfect love upon them, they heard voices overhead, and 
then footsteps descending from above. His manner changed 
instantly, and he whispered : 

‘*T must see you alone to-night !—at moonrise, out yonder 
on the sands! It may be for the last time!’’ 

For a moment she shrunk, hesitating ; then, seeing his look 
of wild entreaty, and strong in the confidence of her own 
purity and devotion, she replied : 

** Yes, I will be there.’ 
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The day passed uneventfully, and for the greater part of it 
Vanderdecken kept his room. He joined the family, however, 
at their simple mid-day meal, and never had his manner been 
so courteous and so gentle. 

‘*T shall be leaving you soon, old friend,’’ he said to his 
host; ‘‘butI shall ever remember how happy youmade mehere.’’ 

The little ship-chandler, still conscious of his great 
obligations to the speaker, responded warmly, expressing his 
regret that the acquaintance begun so auspiciously should ever 
come to an end, 

** And that reminds me,’’ he continued, ‘‘ I have ready for 
hse the amount of your generous loan, in notes of the county 

ank.’ 

He rose, passed up stairs, and returned instantly with the 
notes in his hand. 

Vanderdecken seemed to hesitate, but at last, with some- 
thing of his old supercilious manner, he crumpled them up and 
thrust them into his breast-pouch. 

** Will you not count them?’’ asked Amos. 

Vanderdecken shrugged his shoulders. 

** Well, thanks to your nobleness, my luck hath turned,’’ 
continued Amos, chuckling to himself. ‘‘ Our cargo has been 
bought at a good price, and our little ship is ready for another 
venture.”’ 

‘* Be a wise man,”’ said his guest, coldly, ‘‘and run no more 
fool’s risks in future.”’ 

The payment of the money, and its very touch, seemed to 
have transformed him again, and he sat frowning, without any 
remains of his former affability. Nothing more was said, and 
the day passed away dismally enough. 

Directly darkness fell, Vanderdecken wrapped himself in 
his cloak and left the house, first exchanging a significant look 
with Mabel. He sallied out into the street, and made his way 
to the quay, which was quite deserted. There he stood look- 
ing out to sea for some time; then, turning back in his own 
footprints, he crossed the square, strolled through the town, 
and took the footpath leading to the seashore. 

There was a lonely stretch of sand, well known to Mabel 
and himself, and close to the watered meadow where they had 
been seen by Captain Seth. Here he waited, while the moon 
rose and filled the quiet night with dusky beams. 

At last he heard a light footstep, and in another moment 
Mabel had leapt into his arms. 

‘*T have come, dear Philip, but I cannot stay long.’’? She 
added, looking round somewhat nervously, ‘ When | left the 
town, methought there was some one following, for there were 
footsteps behind me.”’ 

‘It was, doubtless, your fancy, and, at any rate, you are 
now safe with me. Come, dearest, I have much to say to you.”’ 

They walked along side by side, his arm encircling her 
waist, along the sand, their frames wrapt in the moonlight 
and casting shadows black as ink on the silver sand. It was 
a happy time for both! The peace and consecration of the 
stillness was upon them, anda heavenly rapture was throbbing 
in their hearts. 

‘* First, while I think of it,’’ said the lover, ‘‘let me give 
you what is yours. You saw your father return me that 
money—lI have kept it safe for you.”’ 

He drew the notes from his breast, and would have put 
them in her hand. 

‘‘ But it is not mine,’’ she cried. ‘‘O Philip, do not think 
of it—I cannot take it.’’ 

“*T never thought to have it returned, and I have no use 
forit. If I kept it, it would be to waste in folly. Take it, I 
beseech you.’’ 

But finding she would not be persuaded, he at last 
returned the notes to his pocket. Then he said, pressing her 
closer to him: 

‘*Mabel, this is our last night together. 
must go away.”’ 

**Oh, Philip! you will not go!’’ 

‘Alas, I must. I have thought it all over, and it is better 
that I should go. I thought I should be safe here, but every 
hour I linger is full of danger.”’ 

Again she uttered her loving appeal: 

‘*O Philip ! take me with you! ”’ 

‘*No, Mabel,’’ he answered, and his face was set in firm 
resolve. ‘‘I once thought of it, but then—I was another 
man. Your love has changed me. I came but as a shadow 
in your life ; I shall depart, and the sunshine will come to you 
again.”’ 

‘Never without you! O Philip, do not speak so cruelly !’’ 

He stooped and kissed her, and his eyes were dim with 
tears ; but when he spoke his voice was firm, and full of grave 
solemnity. 

‘* Before we part, my darling, let me tell you what you 

have done for me, and then, perhaps, you will know that I am 
kind, not cruel. Before I saw your face and learned to love 
you I had no faith in human goodness, but thought all things 
evil, and most evil the light hearts of women. I hated my 
fellows, and I was in revolt against God. Well, that is all 
over. Two blessed things have come to me, my darling—the 
power to love, the power to pray ; and God, in answer to my 
prayers, has taught me how to act. The love that sacrifices 
itself is blesseder-—nay, even happier—than the love that gains. 
I shall not mar your life by linking it with mine. I shall leave 
you, but I shall not lose you. No, no; for God is good !”’ 

He paused, his voice broken with deep emotion, and on his 
face fell the full light of the moon, blessing and beautifying it. 
She could not speak, for she was sobbing wildly. 

He continued :— 

‘*T shall go to suffering, perhaps to death, but not, this 
time, to sin or shame. Whatever happens, whatever you may 
hear of me or of my past life, remember that—I am saved 
through you. On this earth I do not think we shall ever meet 


To-morrow I 


_ it came about. 


again—-and it is better so; but, perchance, we shall meet 
hereafter, with God. As the years roll on, and my face becomes 
dimmer and more strange, I shall become to you as a sad, 
strange memory. You will find another of your own people, 
worthier far; but you will pray for me, my Mabel, and you 
will teach your children to pray for me, will you not? That 
will be my best blessing, and as the answer to my own prayers, 
which shall rise for you and yqurs day and night, that is all 
that I shall ask.’’ 

She could not answer him, her heart was too full; but she 
clung around him, crying and despairing. It was a supreme 
moment, full of that happiness which comes only of great 
sorrow, and which is better and diviner than any mere gladness 
that can fill the hearts of men. For now they both knew, then 
and for ever, the consecration of the love which is not earthly, 
but divine; which abideth all things, suffereth all things, 
hopeth all things, because it knows, whatever may befall, that 
God hath made it and sanctified it. 

Suddenly, as they stood together, Mabel started and 
listened, for 4 sound like hurrying footsteps had broken upon 
her ear. 

‘*Oh, hark !’’ she cried. 

Almost at the same instant there came a hurried tramp, a 
rush of dark figures towards them, and a loud voice crying, 
‘* Take him—alive or dead !”’ 

With a cry, Vanderdecken drew his sword, and found him- 
self instantly attacked by a number of armed coastguardsmen. 
Mabel screamed aloud, and stood wringing her hands. 

What followed she scarcely knew; but she was faintly 
conscious of her lover’s powerful form struggling with and 
striking against great old, Shrieks and oaths filled the 
air, shots were fired, swords flashed ; but in as brief a space as 
it takes to write these words, Vanderdecken had fought his 
way through his captors, and flown for life towards the 
neighbouring sand-hills. They followed, but did not seem to 
succeed in gaining upon him, for he was very fleet of foot ; and 
though they fired at his retreating figure, he did not seem to 
be touched. As they disappeared, pursuing him, Mabel looked 
up and saw one of the party still remaining close to her, and 
at the first glance she recognised the Squire of Lambe’s Waste. 

“‘Courage, Mistress Mabel!” he said with mock courtesy. 
“The rogue will be taken ! ”’ 

“O Sir, what mean you?” she cried wildly. ‘ Why 
would they harm him? What hath he done? ’’ 

Lambe shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 

**A price is upon his licad in his own country, and all true 
liegemen of the King are warned to give him up if need be. 
Dismiss the rascal from your thought. Come, shall I see you 
home ?’’ 

She shrank from him in horror, and when he approached as 
if to touch her the expression of her face disconcerted even him. 
With her heart bursting in her bosom, and tears streaming 
down her face, she hastened in the direction of the town. Half 
an hour afterwards she tottered into the house, where Amos 
and Martha were sitting, alarmed at her absence, and, with a 
low cry, fell like a corpse upon the floor. 


’ 


By daybreak next day, the little town was full of the news 
that the strange Captain was wanted by the King’s officers, to 
be given over as a corpus vile to the authorities of his own 
country, and to be tried for his life on charges of murder and 
piracy on the high seas. He had been traced to Bartlepool, 
where he had been in hiding, and where he had been for some 
time an object of suspieion to the local authorities. But the 
attempt to capture him had failed—that night, at least. He 
was somewhere in hiding, however, and would doubtless be 
speedily arrested. 

The next day the house of Amos Parr was searched by a 
detachment of coastguardsmen; but of course without any 
result. The family was warned to give information to the 
authorities at once, should he return and attempt to take 
refuge there. 

All that day Mabel wandered to and fro like a mad woman, 
watching, listening, waiting, fearing to hear some dreadful 
news. She heard with indifference the various wild rumours 
concerning her lover’s character; if she believed, she did not 
heed them, for her soul was confident in the belief of his good- 
ness of heart and regeneration. Again and again she knelt, 
weeping, and prayed for him in passionate despair. 

Half an hour after midnight, the night following, as Mabel 
sat in the old chamber with her father and foster-sister, a tap 
came to the window. Mabel sprang up with a cry, thinking 
perhaps it was her lover returned at last. She threw open the 
casement, and who should leap in but Antony Reilly ? 

The moment he entered, he smiled end nodded; then, 
closing the window carefully, he laughed and snapped his 
fingers. Then, while they looked at him in astonishment, he 
addressed his foster-child. 

“‘Don’t be distressed any more, darlint,’’ he cried; and 
added, sinking his voice a little, ‘‘ The quare Captain’s safe !”’ 

She uttered a joyful cry, and stretched out her arms to him. 

‘‘First give me a drop to keep out the could,’’ he said, 
‘and I’1l tell you all about it! ”’ 

The inevitable case-bottle being on the table, he wafked 
over and helped himself to a glass, smiling pleasantly to him- 
self, as if at the recollection of some amusing adventure. 
Then, seating himself, he drew Mabel to him, and said: 

‘*He’s safe on the say, good luck to him, and this was how 
Last night, when the blackguards were after 
him, he came across an ould smuggling rogue who never did a 
good deed but onst—and you know when that was, darlint ! 
Now the ould rogue had been angry wid him, by the same 
token that he was trying to stale away the heart of a little 
colleen; but when he saw him pale and bleeding, wid the 
thieves of the world afther him, the ould rogue relinted, and 
knowing all the caves and holes between here and Flamsca 
Head, he hid him away snug in one of them. Look at that 
now! The blackguards searched all night long, and twenty 
times, darlint, they walked over the very ground where the 
ould rogue and the quare Captain were hid away, like rabbits 
in a hole!”’ 

“God bless you, father Antony cried Mabel, kissing 
his hands. ‘‘ And he is safe, quite safe, you say ?”’ 

‘Don’t be bothering of me!” returned Antony, with 
twinkling eyes. ‘‘ Now, why wouldn’t he be safe, when such an 
ould rogue as that, wid as many corners as a rat to run in, had 
the hiding av him? He lay snug all day, and sure he didn’t 
miss the taste of a dhrop of spirits to keep him warm. Well, 
then he tould the ould rogue that there was a ship coming this 
very night to take him away. The place was the Cormorant’s 
Point, close to the Wantle Reef, and he was to signal from the 
shore. Well, what did the ould rogue do, but take care that, 
when night came, the blackguards of coastguards were running 
many miles inland, like dogs on a false scent. Well, night 
came, and, thank the Lord, it was dark as my grandmother's 
black cow. The quare Captain kept snug, and the ould rogue 
kept watch. Sure enough, before the stroke of even, he saw 
the lights of a ship two miles off the shore ; and as the Captain 
had tould him, he fired two shots out of a gun. Then the 
quare Captain came running out, and they went down to the 
Cormorant’s Point, and they hadn’t stood there many mimutes 
before they heard the sound of oars. Then the ould rogue 
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held up a light to guide them, and the boat came in, and in a 
minute the quare Captain was jabbering to his friends—a 
mighty ugly crew they looked, by that token. Then he 
stepped into the boat, but not before he’d given the ould 
rogue’s hand a squeeze for thanks, and bid him take his bless- 
ing to a certain poor little colleen, who might be onaisy about 
him, somewhere on shore.’’ 

Mabel wept, partly for joy, but partly for sorrow, for she 
felt that the parting had come indeed. Amos Parr looked 
relieved and glad. 

‘* I’m glad he has escaped,’’ he said. ‘‘ Whatever he has 
been, he saved me from ruin—I shall never forget that !”’ 

‘* More power to him !’’ cried Antony exuberantly. ‘‘ And 
more confusion to the blackguards that missed him! He 
hadn’t been gone a quarter of an hour when they came down 
on me. ‘* What ship’s lights are those ?’’ they said, looking 
out to sea, suspicious like. ‘Ship’s lights,’ said I, quite 
innocent, ‘ you must be dreaming.’ Then they turned on me 
sharp and fierce, and asked if I’d seed anything of that dd 
Dutchman. ‘Is it me?’ said I. ‘You know he’s wanted,’ 
they said; ‘there’s a price upon his head.’ Then I couldn’t 
help*speaking up for him. ‘There may be a price,’ I said, 
‘but bad luck to him that takes it. He’s a gentleman every 
inch of him; and if he is a Dutchman, don’t blame him, but 
his father and mother—who never axed his opinion where he’d 
like to be born!’ They went away swearing, and when they 
were gone, I came along without delay, to tell you all about it!”’ 


IV.—MABEL IS LEFT ALONE. 
So the strange Captain disappeared from Bartlepool, leaving 
at least one heart the sorer and the sadder. 

The ghost of her old self, Mabel wandered about the lonely 
house, praying and dreaming to herself. Her face was pale 
and worn, and her eyes were full of a strange hunger, and the 
image of a beloved face floated ever before her, like a phantom 
from a fairer world. Her foster-father and sister watched her 
with deep anxiety, and Antony Reilly tried in vain to comfort 
her. Her soul was no longer in that peaceful place, but far 
away with him—far away upon the dark waters. One com- 
panion she had—the book containing the old legend ; and she 
read it again and again, as if it were Holy Writ, for it called 
up the vision she adored, and filled her with a faint, mysterious 
hope. As the days advanced, she found it more and more dif- 
ficult to separate the picture of him she loved from the dream- 
picture of his namesake; and often, sleeping or half awake, 
she heard the ocean roar, and saw the fatal Vessel flash by, and 
saw from its shadowy deck the flashing of her lover’s living 
face. 

Several weeks after the stranger’s disappearance, two 

yackets, bearing the mark of a small seaport in Holland, 

reached the ship-chandler’s house. One was addressed to 
Amos Parr, and when opened was found to contain a roll of 
English bank notes (the very same, indeed, which Amos had 
paid to his guest), together with this writing :— 

‘* Take these back from me, and add them to the dower of your 
foster-child, Mabel Parr. I give them to her as the last legacy of 
one who brought her much sorrow, but who would gladly atone.”’ 

There was no signature. 

The second package was simply a letter, addressed to 
‘* Mistress Mabel Parr, at the house of Amos Parr, the ship- 
chandler, at Bartlepool, England. It ran as follows : — 

‘ Forget me if you may ; forgive me if you can; but, for my sake, 
be happy, Though Iam far away, I can see you from afar, the one 
star of my lonely life, shining patiently across the sea. Think well 
of him who was doomed by hate, and was to be saved by love—by a 
love as patient and as pure as yours. And so, with all blessings, 
farewell !—Puiuip.”’ 

That was all. To the eyes of all but one the words were 
strange and wild enough, but to those of Mabel they were full 
of beautiful meaning. She was not forgotten. 

There was in the disposition of this simple girl a curious 
firmness of resolve, a strange tenacity of opinion. Having 
once decided instinctively on any way of thinking, it seemed 
quite impossible for her to change; and her love was, there- 
fore, subject to no aberrations of mood. Whence she derived 
thik fidelity of character, we cannot say; certainly there was 
little in her upbringing to teach it to her; and it is more than 
possible that it was an hereditary acquisition, derived from a 
perfect father or mother, perhaps from both. Blood, saith the 
proverb, is thicker than water; and science teaches us that 
many of our noblest predispositions, and sometimes the whole 
‘‘set’’? of the moral nature, come even from our remote 
ancestry. Be that as it may, Mabel was what we have painted 
her—a maiden who threw into all her deeper feelings, and now, 
most of all, into her love, the tenacious devotion of a réligieuse. 

So, instead of taking the world into her confidence, and 
wailing very loudly over what was lost, she seemed to resign 
herself to the peaceful current of her former life, avoiding 
company, seeking consolation in her own thoughts and dreams. 
Her love was too precious a possession to show to others; she 
kept it as a secret crystal, or consecrated beryl, to be regarded 
only by her own spiritual vision. Nor was it altogether a sad, 
or a disturbing, possession. Out of love’s sorrow, perhaps, 
however cruel, there always comes more pleasure than pain,— 
if we do not measure pleasure, as the base measure it, by the 
mere enjoyment of the senses. To her thenceforth, whatever 
might befall, the world was made holy through suffering, 
beautiful through affection. Not Death could alter that, now. 

Nevertheless, as the days wore on, her friends regarded her 
with deep anxiety ; for the strong, steadfast light which Love 
had lit within her was burning far too constantly, and 
beginning to consume the delicate physical frame which en- 
circled it. She grew thinner and paler, and her foot fell more 
feebly upon the ground ; nor, though she took long walks by 
the sea, ever loving to gaze upon it and listen to its music, did 
its breezes convey to her cheek the hues of health. 

Months passed away, and summer eame; but she did 
not brighten; but her look seemed more listening and 





expectant. It is little matter for surprise that, as her 
bodily health waned, her mental health began to suffer 
too. She began to be conscious of visions—not sleeping 


merely, but waking; and finally, by sheer fatality, the 
one vision which continually haunted her was that which 
had first come to her out of the old Legend. She could no 
longer distinguish clearly betWeen the Vanderdecken whom 
she had known and loved and the Vanderdecken of popular 
superstition ; they became one and the same—a doomed, un- 
happy creature, sailing for ever on a sea of storm and pursued 
by the wrath of God. 

Under these circumstances, her imagination fed more and 
more upon the precious book. She had it by heart, every line 
of the record, every picture, and every word. She remembered 
the conditions of the miserable wanderer’s salvation ;—-that 
she who loved and would save him must sail forth to seek him 
in the great Ocean, and, when his ship was found, must row 
into it in a boat with her own hands, leap upon the deck alone, 
and call upon her lover thrice in the name of Christ the Lord. 

As the year began to wane again, and leaves to fall, and 
cold winds to blow, her hunger became deeper and wilder, till 
she could no longer rest in peace. Then came a time of dark- 
ness and mystery, in which, seized by some sickness and yield- 
ing to delirium, she seemed to lose her sense of the solid world. 





Much that followed was strange and terrible to her, and for a 
long space she could scarcely determine what was real and 


what was dream. 
- 


PART IV. 
THE LONELY DEEP. 
A weary space of time had passed away. A ship was sailing 
upon the lonely deep, far from any land. 

Away on the dim horizon line day was breaking—a dull 
orange streak deepening to crimson, beneath a sky as black as 
coal. Already, in some mysterious way, the ripples by the 

raves were beginning to sparkle, like grains of salt, with the 
luminousness of che sun that had not yet risen. 

To the group of sailors gathered forwards on the deck, 
came Captain Seth Stapleton, just emerged from his cabin, 
and smiling good humouredly. 

‘* A merry Christmas, lads !”’ 

«A merry Christmas to you, Sir, and many of ’em!”’ 

‘* We’ll make it as merry as we can. I’ve given orders to 
serve out a double allowance of grog all round ’’—— 

‘« Three cheers for the Cap’n!”’ 

‘*And harkee, lads, the missus is in the cook’s galley, 
makin’ something as will surprise you !”’ ’ 

So saying, he walked up to the steersman, glanced at the 
compass, and noted the course they were steering. Meanwhile, 
one of the group in the forecastle, an old weather-beaten sailor, 
was muttering gloomily to himself: 

‘* A better Cap’p never sailed!’ I’ve only one fault agin 
him—that he went and got spliced last woyage ! ”’ 

‘** Why not, Ben ?’’ asked a young seaman. j 

‘Why not? Cos a sailor ought to be married to his wessel, 
and no one else. Then, to make things wuss, he’s brought 
his wife aboard, and, as if that warn’t enough, another mad 
faymale with her.”’ 

‘* Look at what luck they ’ve brought us!” said the young 
seaman. 

‘‘ Fair wind and fine weather so far; but we aint landed 
yet, mates, and we’re coming to them regions where the 
Flying Dutchman sails.”’ 

They were standing close to the eabin skylight, and Mabel, 
who was below, heard every word they said. It all seemed 
like a dream. Opposite to her, looking sadly at her, was 
Antony Reilly, and he was saying in a low voice, half 
addressing her, half talking to himself : 

‘*Ts it on dry land I am, er on the salt say? I swore never 
to go to say again, but what could I do when my own darlint 
said to me, ‘Father Antony, it’s to say J’m going, and I’ll 
never rest till I find him alive or dead? Ah, gramachree, it’s 
just wild and mad ye are, chasing a ghost, running up and 
down the lonely wather after your own shadow. God help ye, 
my child—and keep ye from the Divil—I mane the Flying 
Dutchman.”’ 

Mabel looked at him fixedly, and at first her brain seemed 
to wander, and then she remembered all. Yes, the lover who 
had come to her that Christmas Eve a year before was, indeed, 
the doomed Captain, and she had come forth to seek him on 
the great Ocean, trusting God to guide her through the waters 
to him. And what strange changes had come about in a year? 
Her brain seemed to wander again as she thought of them. 
Captain Seth had married Martha, and was master of a great 
ship, sailing between England and America; and, at Mabel’s 
entreaty, he had taken her with him, along with Antony, her 
foster-father; and, though they were all so gentle with her, 
she saw by their pitying eyes that they thought her mad. 
Sometimes, indeed, she thought so too; for her memory would 
fade, and their faces would vanish into air, and she would 
seem to be lying, sick and weary, in her little room at home. 

Yet it was all true! so strangely true !—and she was to 
save him, though she died so doing. Ah! but they had sailed 
and sailed for days, for weeks—it seemed to her for years— 
and had scarcely seen a sail. Perchance she would never find 
hith ; the waters were so wild and vast! 

She crept up the cabin stairs, and came out upon the cold 
deck. The purple ball of the sun was just peeping over the 
horizon, and the sea was sparkling from wave to wave. 

And there on the deck, standing and looking at her so 
strangely, were Martha, and Captain Seth, and her gentle 
foster-father ! 

‘* Mabel, dear, are you better ?’’ asked Martha. 

How strange her voice sounded! It seemed like a voice in 
a dream. 

‘*T am quite well,’’ answered Mabel. ‘‘ What day is this, 
father Antony ?”’ 

‘* My darlint, it’s Christmas morning! ”’ 

** And we have been for months on the ocean, and have 
seen—nothing.”’ 

‘* Barrin’ flying fish—and porpoises—and now and then a 

ship.”’ 
** But not Ais ship!’’ she moaned. ‘‘’Twas the same last 
voyage—always the same bright calm water and the same quiet 
sky. It wearies me todeath! It breaks my heart! Oh, that 
the winds would blow a hurricane, and waft me on to him !”’ 

Here Captain Seth, who had been looking thoughtfully 
towards the rising sun, said suddenly, 

‘* You ’re likely to have your wish, lass—leastways, I don’t 
like the look of them clouds. It’s going to blow out of the 
sun, and we ’ll lighten her a bit.”’ 

He walked forward, and imnfediately she heard a shouting, 
a tramping of feet along the deck. 

‘* All hands aloft to shorten sail !”’ 

“* Aye, aye!”’ 

Then she heard in the air a murmur as of the rising wind, 
and from the sea a sound as of troubled water. She ran to the 
vessel’s side and looked over. 

‘*See!’’ she cried joyfully. ‘‘ The waves are beginning to 
rise !”’ 

They seemed to think her mad still; else why di& they 
touch her gently, and try to lead her below? But she would 
not stir. Her heart leaped gladly at sight of the rising storm. 

** Look, what small bird is that, flying hither and thitherin 
the trough of the waves? It is the storm petrel, that only 
comes when tempest is brewing. And, hark! what’s that?” 

** Only the wind, Mabel,’’ said Antony, in her ear. 

‘It sounds like a voice—his voice—out yonder on the ocean, 
crying ‘Come hither! save me! save me!’ Philip, my love !’’ 
she continued, stretching out her arms and crying, ‘“‘I am 
coming! I am coming!’ 

‘* Wheesht, mavourneen ! there ’s no one to hear ye !”’ 

‘* He can hear me,”’ she replied. ‘‘ As his voice is wafted 
to me, so is mine to him!”’ 

“To the Flying Dutchman, is it? God help ye, child! ”’ 

**Don’t look at me like that, and turn your head away. 
Father Antony, you think that I dream—that I am mad!”’ 

‘*Not mad entirely,’ he replied, soothingly ; ‘‘ but it’s in 
love ye are, and that’s a kind of madness, anyhow. O ma- 
vourneen, it makes my heart ache to hear you cry and to see 
your pale face ever growing paler and paler, and to know what 
vexes your poor her ri is all a drame. Sure, I never married 
myself, but I thought ye’d marry some bould gentleman and 
make me a grandfather without the thrubble of a wife; and 
now you’re running up and down the earth after your own 











shadow, and ye’ll never catch it, for fast as you fly, the 
crathur flies before ! ’’ 

How sadly and pitying he gazed at her, and how weary and 
grey he seemed! And while he was speaking his voice seemed 
to grow fainter, and to be lost in the roaring of the wind. 

The ship was now sailing along under easy sail before the 
gale which came from the east like blast from a furnace; 
before her lay a great dimness ; and behind, the erimson rising 
of the sun. She stood clinging to the bulwarks, and looking 
at the leaping waves. Was it her dream also, that they took 
the likeness of flashing faces and waving arms, as in some 
tempestuous dance of death? Sometimes, as the vessel rose 
and fell upon the tossing waves, she seemed to swoon away, 
and be again lying on some tumbled bed on land; but ever 
when she opened her eyes again, there were the rushing 
waters, and the weather-beaten ship, and the round eye of the 
sun glaring with baleful light. 

How long they sailed thus she could not tell ; but it seemed 
along, long time. All at once, however, without a moment’s 
warning, it became black dark—-so dark that she could not see 
an inch before her eyes. She felt the deck rolling beneath her 
feet—that was all. And the wind fell as suddenly as the 
darkness had fallen, so that she could hear the sails flapping 
loose overhead. 

Then she heard voices. 

** All hands forrard !”’ 

‘** Aye, aye!” 

Presently she saw a red light coming to her along the 
deck—Captain Seth carrying a lantern. 

‘* The wind ’s dropped dead still,’’ he said (how faintly his 
voice sounded !) ; ‘‘and we’ve run into a black mist. I hope 
it isn’t a land fog, that’s all. Anyhow, we’ve tried the lead, 
and can’t find soundings.”’ 

Then she heard another voice— that of her foster-father— 
whispering, 

‘* Ts there danger, think you?’’ 

‘*T don’t like this here fog—it aint in the way of nature. 
If there is danger, Old Nick’s at the bottom of it!”’ 

**Old Nick?’”’ 

‘* Leastways, his namesake—the Flying Dutchman !”’ 

The name seemed like a spell. A faint, mysterious light, 
like the earliest gleam of dawn, spread suddenly through the 
air. The sea grew dimly phosphorescent. Then Mabel, fixing 
her eyes on the wall of darkness, saw there the luminous out- 
line of a vesssel under full sail. It trembled and changed, 
flashed and faded, like a spectre cast by a magic-lanthorn. 

‘*Look ! look!”’ she cried, pointing. ‘A ship!” 

** Where? ”’ 

‘* There—close to us!”’ 

‘“*A vessel, sure enough,’ cried the Captain; ‘and not 
five ships’ lengths away. Forrard there !’’ 

Then the sailors came aft murmuring together, and 
clustered around the Captain. 

‘Is there steering way upon her 

‘* No—she ’s drifting abeam in the fog. 

‘Look at that ship! We’re drifting down upon her. 
Ship ahoy !”’ 

Was it fancy, or did a faint cry, like an echo, come from 
the distance—‘‘ Ship ahoy ! ”’ 

‘* Look how she ’s tossing and rolling, though the sea here 
is smooth as glass.” 

‘* Spake her again!’’ said Antony’s voice. 

‘*Ship ahoy!”’ 

Again the faint echo—‘‘ Ship ahoy !”’ 

** What ship ’s that ?”’ 

‘* What ship’s that ?’’ said the echo, and as it died away, 
it was followed by a sound like mocking laughter. 

‘** Powers above,”’ said Antony, ‘‘ do you hear that?” 

‘* Hear it ?”’ cried the Captain ; *‘ aye, and I know what it 
means. Look at the blue light in her rigging and the glimmer 
of her masts. That’s no ship sailed by flesh and blood. It’s 
the Flying Dutchman !”’ ? 

His voice rose to a scream, and was answered again by that 
distant laughter. The sailors fell upon their knees, hiding 
their faces in terror. But Mabel now knew that the hour of 
her prayer was come. She strained her eyes at the vision, and 
saw the outline of the ship grow clearer and more terrible, 
while the ghostly light grew, and the sea seemed like a liquid 
fire. 

‘*Philip!’’ she cried, and would have sprung over the 
vessel’s side, had not gentle hands seized and detained her. 

** Keep her back !”’ 

‘Do not touch me!” she cried. ‘‘ Let me go to him!”’ 

She saw them gathered around her, looking at her in 
horror. 

‘*The sea is still as glass,’’ she said, ‘‘ and the ship waits 
there as if anchored in the bay. See, how close; Captain 
Seth, do not part us now! Let me go to him!”’ 

** Go to him—how?”’ 

‘* Launch a boat, and let me go to him!” 

‘*To your death? No, no!” 

‘* Not to death, but life!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Hear me, pity me, 
help me! If this hour passes by and we do not meet, we shall 
be lost for ever, he and I. Father Antony, speak for me—do 
not break my heart! Do not let me die before your face. I 
have no fear. Let me go to him! let me go to him!” 

Her voice rose wailing upon the air, and, overpowered by 
emotion, her senses seemed to swoon away. When she next 
became conscious, the figures of the crew were crowding round 
her, and Antony was looking at her with his kind, sad eyes. 

‘* Ts it your wish, darlint, before God ?’’ she heard him ask. 

** Yes! yes!”’ 

‘* Yell die if we deny ye?”’ 

‘* Tt will kill me, Father Antony.”’ 

‘Then come, darlint,’’ he said, taking her hand; and she 
saw that the bulwarks were open, and that a small boat was 
tossing at the ship’s side. She looked for the Phantom 
Vessel !—and lo, it was grown so dim, and seemed so far away, 
that its outline seemed scarcely distinguishable. She leaped 
into the boat, and would have taken the oars, butlo ! there was 
Antony again in the boat with her, and still looking at her 
with his sad eyes. 

‘*Father Antony, I must go without you.”’ 

‘* No, darlint, we’ll go together.’’ 

‘*Then only as far as the ship’s side. My help is useless 
unless I stand upon the decks alone.’’ 

**God bless ye, darlint! I’ll row you there with my own 
hands. When your work’s done, I ’ll be ready to bring your 
back, or to die along wid my child.”’ 


9” 


” 


They were out upon the gleaming waters. Square walls of 
darkness seemed on every side of them, and against one wall, 
like black cloud, the vision of the ship was playing like 
lightning—like liquid lightning with a shape and form. Mabel 
was seated in the stern of the boat, eagerly bending forward. 
Antony was rowing, with his back to the ghastly ship. 
And (how strange it seemed), as fast as he rowed, the waters 
seemed to suck the boat back, while his arms seemed weaker 
and weaker, and he panted for breath. 

‘* Quicker ! quicker !’’ she cried. 

‘*Ts it there still, darlint ?’’ he asked, leaning on his oars. 

“Yes, Look!” 
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“T’ve a stitch in my neck, and daren’t turn my head. 
There’s time yet! Let’s turn, darlint!”’ 

‘* No, no—hasten on !”’ 

“You won’t go back. Say your prayers, then. I’m 
trimbling like a leaf, and the more I row, the more the water 
scems to take the strength out of my ould arms.”’ 

What was that, coming so faint, yet so distinct, above the 
sound of wind and water? She heard it distinctly—a voice 
calling her own name. 

‘* Mabel ! Mabel ! ”’ 

With a wild cry of joy, she stood up in the boat and 
answered, ‘‘ Philip !’’—and instantly, to her wonder, the power 
that had held the boat back seemed to slacken, and they were 
flying at lightning speed towards the Phantom Vessel. She 
could feel the thrill of some strange force drawing them nearer 
and nearer, as a needle is drawn to the loadstone; and water 
and mist seemed troublously moving and drifting with them, 
as a river streaming and shooting towards a fall. 

And still she felt no fear; only a wild, supernatural 
exaltation, 

As they drew nearer, the luminous outline on the wall of 
darkness grew dimmer, but she saw distinctly the masts and 
sails of a vessel, roeking up and down in great, smooth waves. 
The closer she approached, the less ghostly it appeared, till 
she saw that it was a large, long vessel, barque-rigged, with a 
very low, black hull, a high, old-fashisned poop, and tapering 
masts. The sails were torn and old, but dripped with a kind 
of faint phosphorescence, and the body of the vessel, where it 
touched the water, seemed covered with slimy weeds. The 
decks seemed crowded with shadowy figures, but they did not 
stir. 

Almost before she could think again, she was close unger 
its side,—and the bulwarks were open, and strange faces were 
gazing down upon her. 

‘Ship ahoy !’’ said Antony ; and she saw hands stretched 
out to assist her up the vessel’s side. ° 

As she sprang upto do so, Antony uttereda despairing groan. 

‘‘Darlint, take me with you!’ he said; then seeing her 
look of reproach and entreaty, he murmured, ‘‘ Kiss me, then, 
before ye lave me !”’ 

He folded her in his arms and kissed her, while the boat 
rose and fell on the great waves. 

‘* God and his saints watch over you !”’ 

There was a sound like low thunder, as, assisted by ghastly 
hands, she sprang up on the deck, which was firm and solid 
beneath her feet. She lookedaround her. On every side were 
seamen, so strangely, quaintly dressed !—but not one of them 
moved or looked at her! Some gazed up vacantly at the 
gleaming sails, others bent over the vessel’s side, others leant 
against the masts, and all were very pale, with faces like those 
of drowned men that she had seen. At the helm was one old, 
old seaman, with a white beard that reached to his breast, and 
a face like wax, and glassy eyes that were fixed on vacancy. 
Yet all the crew, despite their death-like pallor and strange 
supernatural stillness, had a ghastly oddity. Some wore 
quaint sugar-loaf hats, and some red cotton nightcaps; and 
many held in their mouth quaint pipes of wood. They were 
little broad-set men for the most part, with round faces and 
pale blue eyes. 

She advanced upon the deck, stretching out her hands. 

‘* Where is the Captain of this ship ?’’ she said. 

They didn’t answer. They did not even look at her. 

The vessel rose and fell softly on the sea. 

She moved to one who stood near her, and touched him on 
the sleeve ; he was looking up at the sails, and he did not even 
turn his head. It was like touching a dead man, a man dead 
and frozen. Her dread and horror deepened ; ana she moved 
along the deck ; and it seemed to her that the spectral seamen, 
though they did not stir, all followed her with their eyes. 

Who was this standing in the centre of the vessel, and 
leaning against the mast? A tall man, with a face like marble, 
and rings of gold in his ears. She knew him in a moment, 
though his face was so worn, and his hair so wild and grey. 
It was he, her lover, whom she had come to seek. 

But why did he not gaze at her? Why did he not turn and 
welcome her with one look or word? He stood leaning wearily 
against the mast, his eyes vacant, his form as nerveless as any 
there. 

‘* Philip !’’ she said, and touched him. ‘ Philip !”’ 

He did not seem to hear. It was like touching a man long 
dead. 

The stillness was deeper and more dreadful ; not a sound 
was heard of wind or sea, though she still felt the troubled 
motion beneath her feet. She spoke to him again, and would 
have put her arms about him, but she was afraid. Then, sick 
and despairing, she sunk upon her knees beside him, and 
prayed aloud for him in the name of Christ the Lord. 

What was that? Even as she prayed she seemed to hear 
from across the sea a sound like Christmas bells! She looked 
up at her lover. Did she dream, or did he begin to move; 
moving his head from side to side like one awaking from 
sleep ’—and did the seamen, who had been so still, move from 
their posts and pass like shadows to and fro ? 

‘Philip, it is Christmas Day! ”’ she said. ‘‘Our Lord 
hath sent me to you, this happy day, when He was born.’’ 

Again the bells ringing, louder and louder !—and then a 
sound as of happy voices singing the Christmas hymn : 

‘* Hark the herald angels sing! 
Glory to our new-born King! 
Peace on earth, goodwill to men ! 
Christ is born in Bethlehem !”’ 


She looked up into his face. Yes, he was listening! On 
every side of her the crew were clustering and listening too. 
As the last notes of the hymn died away, he looked down upon 
her, smiled, and held out his arms. 

She sprang up, and fell sobbing on his breast. 

At that moment, it seemed as if the bells clashed out 
again, and innumerable voices sang the celestial hosanna ; 
but even then all grew dark as night, and, with a shock like 
earthquake, the vessel was rent asunder. 3 

The waters boiled up beneath her, the vessel sank like lead, 
and, still clinging to her lover, she was swept, as by the 
maelstrom, deep down into the darkness of the sea, 


o 
PART V. 
THE SECOND CHRISTMAS EVE. 





I,—THE SHADOW IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


Was she waking or dreaming? Wit' the wild sound of bells 
in her ears, she opened her eyes, and lo! she was lying in her 


own little room at home, and a bright light, streaming in 
through the window that looked upon the sea, was creeping 
towards her across the floor, till it touched like a white hand 
the snow-white bed. 

She stretched out her own white hand, and felt the warm 
beam, wondering and listening ; for hark! the bells were still 
ringing clearly, as if very far away. 

She turned her head, moaning, on her pillow. Who was 
that sitting between her and the window quietly reading in a 


book ? She looked up, and Mabel recognised Martha, her foster- 
sister, and, looking at her wildly, named her name. 

Martha rose and gently arranged the pillow underneath her 
head. 

‘‘Martha, is it you? Where am I? What hath happened, 
dear f ”’ 

She spoke so faintly that the other could scarcely catch the 
words. 

‘‘Hush!’’ said Martha; and like a tired child, Mabel 
closed her eyes. She felt so weak and weary, and even when 
she opened her eyes, her head went round. But presently she 
started and spoke again. 

‘‘ Philip! it is 1! Ihave come to you! O Philip, speak to 
me !’’ 

Then opening her eyes, she saw Martha bending over her. 

‘Martha, where is he? where is my Philip? Methought I 
held him in my arms, and that we sank into the deey se: 
together. And the angels were singing, oh so sweetly, and the 
bells were ringing. Hark! they are ringing now! ”’ 

‘* Lie and rest, dear.”’ 

“‘ Whose hand is this I am holding? Is it Philip’s?”’ 

“Nay, it is mine--do you not know me, your sister 
Martha? ’”’ 

The blue eyes opened, and the sad face smiled sadly and 
faintly. 

“Yes, I know you; but where 1s Philip ?’’ she murmured, 
closing her eyes again; and after a little space she asked, 
‘* Why are the bells ringing *”’ 

“?Tis the church bells,’? answered Martha. 
Sabbath, and to-morrow is Christmas Day.’’ 

“‘ Methought that Christmas Day had come and gone. Why 
am I lying here? ’’ 

Something like a tear fell on her thin wasted hand, that 
trembled on the coverlet. 

‘“You have been very, very ill—but you are better now.”’ 

‘‘ How did I come back? Iwas out there upon the sea, 
with Captain Seth in his ship, and I found my Philip, and, 
just as we embraced, the Phantom Vessel faded away.”’ 

‘You have been dreaming, dear.”’ . 

‘‘Only dreaming? VPerchance, then, I am dreaming still? 
How sweet the bells sound? It is time to rise and go to church 
and pray.”’ 

She half rose on her pillow, and tried to quit the bed ; but 
Martha’s gentle arms crept round her, and, with a sigh, she 
sank wearily back. Then the room and the sunlight faded 
away, and she sank again into a sleep like death. She lay thus 
for an hour; but to her bewildered sense it seemed only a few 
minutes, and when she opened her eyes again her father 
Antony was standing near her, looking worn and sad, just as 
she had seen him in her dream. 

‘* Father Antony, is it you ?”’ 

‘““Tt’s me, darlint!”’ 

She looked at him long and wearily. 

‘* Why are you crying, father Antony ?”’ 

‘‘ Crying, is it?’’ answered the kindly voice in broken 
tones. ‘‘Sure I’m not crying, but laughing like to split—to 
see the little colleen so bright and well. Praise be to the 
Lord, you ’J] soon be running about again !”’ 

She stretched out her hands, and he took them and kissed 
them gently. If he was not crying, why were his eyes so wet, 
and why did the warm dew trickle upon her fingers? And, 
feeling the soft touch, she.could not help crying too. 

** Don’t you cry, darlint, for the love of God !”’ 

But she sobbed like a little child, scarcely knowing why ; 
and, sobbing thus, her spirit wandered away into darkness 
again. 


‘Tis the 


Yes, it was only a dream. 

Worn with her one haunting thought, Mabel had fallen 
into a low fever, and for many a long day she had been flutter- 
ing between death and life. Often, by the wild words she 
uttered as they watched by her bedside, they knew that her 
soul was far away upon the ocean, following some visionary 
quest. They watched her with unwearying love and devotion, 
hoping against hope. The local leeeh whom they called in, a 
man skilled in herbs, was fearful that she would never recover, 
or that if she recovered, her wits would be wholly gone. But 
now, when he came in on tiptoe and looked at her sleeping, 
and felt her fluttermg pulse, he answered their questioning 
eyes with ‘a brighter look. 

‘*T think the danger is passed,’’ he whispered ; ‘‘ for look, 
her sleep is quite peaceful. Do not disturb her, and when she 
wakens, give her the cup I have mixed for her to drink. 
Should the fever seem coming back, send for me again.”’ 

She slumbered till late in the afternoon, and when she 
opened her eyes, they saw at once that the vacant look was 
gone. She knew them every one, and greeted them by name. 
Then she took the cup from Antony’s hand, and smiling 
sweetly, drank the draught; it was cool and grateful, being 
made of soothing simples, and when she had drunk it, it spread 
like balm through all her veins. 


It was a sad company that gathered in the old chamber 
that Christmas Eve. Antony was there, listening to every 
sound that came from the little room above, where Martha sat 
watching; Amos sat in his arm-chair, sipping his glass 
thoughtfully from time to time; and late on in the evening 
Captain Seth came in, treading on tiptoe, and hailing his 
friends in a voice fainter and more far away than ever. 

‘*How is she, father?’’ he asked in a whisper, as he took 
his seat. 

‘* Better, thank God! Master Collet thinks she will recover 


yet. 

The Captain gave a murmur of satisfaction. All sat silent, 
and the room was full of that solemn. hush which ever 
accompanies sickness, and death. Presently Captain Seth 
spoke again. 

‘*T see a strange ship coming in over the bar, as I was 
a-crossing the quay. !”’ 

Amos nodded, not much interested, and the Captain 
continued : 

‘Taint often a vessel comes into port this time o’ year, 
unless driven by stress of weather. And the night’s like 
summer, father! I suppose she’s some passing trader, run 
short of water.’’ 

Amos made no reply, and Antony, too, was dumb. 
Finding the attempt to start a conversation ineffectual], 
Captain Seth relapsed into silence. After several applications 
to the case-bottle, the Captain found his tongue again. 

** Martha ’s with her, I suppose?’’ 

‘** 'Yes,’’ replied the little ship-chandler. 

‘*She ’s a good gel, is Martha!’’ 

Amos nodded. The Captain leaned towards him, and 
whispered in alto, 

** As soon as ever the little one comes round, Martha and 
we ’ll get spliced for good—if you’ve no objection, father?” 

Amos had certainly no objection, as the Captain well knew, 
for the engagement had been settled long ago. So he only 
smiled, and reached out his hand. The Captain took it, and, 
breathing heavily with delight, gave it a filial squeeze. Then 
they all looked at one another, and listened again for a sound 
from the room above. 


So the night wore on. They were sociable, but very silent. 
Towards midnight Captain Seth, who had been looking 
thoughtfully at the clock, ventured the following remark: 

“‘Tt’s just a year ago to-night, father, since the strange 
Cap’n came to Bartlepool.’’ 

‘*T wish he’d never come at aal, bad luck to him!”’ said 
Antony Reilly. ‘“‘Tf she’d never seen him, the darlint 
wouldn’t be lying there!”’ 

‘‘ He is not to blame for that,’’ exelaimed Amos. ‘' Don’t 
forget, Antony, that we are all under obligations to him. In 
my opinion, at any rate, he is a noble fellow.”’ 

** You ’re right, Amos,’’ was the reply, while the speaker’s 
kindly face shone with delight. ‘‘He’s the right sort, or 
she’d never have thought so much of him; and as for me, I’m 
an ould rogue, andI’m always abusing thera I like the best— 
myself, by that token. Here’s his health, thin, whoever he 
taf 79 


He lifted the glass to his lips, and was about to drink, when 
his eyes became fixed and fascinated, his hand frozen as it 
grasped the cup, and with jaw droppmg, he stared wildly at 
vacancy, or so it seemed. He was seated facing the room- 
door, while Amos Parr and the Captain had their backs to it 
and faced him. 

‘*Saints preserve us!’’ he gasped; ‘‘ look there!’’ and he 
pointed with his hand. 

Turning quickly, the others could hardly repress a cry of 
terror ; for there, standing inside the doorway, arrayed just as 
he had been on his first ghostly visitation to that house, was 
the strange Captain himself ! 


II.—PHILIP JANSEN. 


While he stood looking at them and smiling, the hands of the 
clock pointed to midnight, and the cuckoo went through his 
suffocating struggle to get out, with twelve wiry gasps and 
throbs. 

** A merry Christmas ! 
approaching the fire. 

Despite his astonishment, Antony had the presence of mind 
to think of the invalid, and to dread the shock which the sound 
of that voice might bring to her. 

‘* Spake low, for the love of God !”’ he whispered, creeping 
towards the new comer. “Is it yourself, or your ghost*?”’ 

‘*My substantial self,’’ was the reply. ‘‘'Touch me, 
me, if you doubt, old friend. Once more, a merry Christmas!’ 

So saying, he offered his hand all round. Surprised and 
startled as they were, they could not fail to be struck by a 
peculiar change in him. His face was bright, his eyes happy, 
merry even, and his manner all kindly warmth. He put his 
hand on the little ship-chandler’s shoulder, and looked at him 
with a smile; he wrung Antony’s hand, and he was quite 
effusive with even Captain Seth. 

Suddenly, however, their embarrassment, and the nervous 
looks they cast towards the staircase, seemed to strike him. 

‘‘ But what is the matter? Why do you all look so gloomy—- 
at such a time, too? Nothing hath happened, I trust. No 
one is—ill ?’’ 

‘* Spake low, Captain,’’ answered Antony. ‘‘ The fact is, 
we’re in thrubble. There’s one up there lying sick in bed.”’ 

‘* Not—not Mabel?’’ exclaimed Vanderdecken ; and all the 
brightness passed from his face in a moment. 

‘*-Yes, Mabel,’’ replied Amos Parr. ‘‘ The poor child hath 
had a fever, and we feared that we should lose her; ner do we 
know yet if she will live or die !’’ 

With a loud cry of pain, Vanderdecken sank into a chair. 
His face was as white as death, and he trembled like a leaf. 

“‘O God !’’ he murmured, as if to himself. ‘‘If I have 
come too late !”’ 

Presently recovering himself, he questioned them of all that 
had occurred since his departure. They told him of her great 
trouble, her silent musings, her gradual wasting away, until 
the fever came and clutched her; and as they spoke, they saw 
the tears coursing silently down the face that had ence seemed 
so cold and stern. : 

Then, in answer to their questions, he told them something 
of his own fortunes. 

He had led a wild life, as they no doubt guessed, and had 
been concerned in many a reckless deed. Having some money 
of his own, acquired in the infamous slave trade, he had fitted 
out a vessel in the West Indies, and shipping a degenerate 
crew, had plundered vessels of all nations. His name had soon 
become known, and a price was put upon his head. Finally, 
in a fight with a ship of war, his vessel had been sunk, and he 
himself, by a miracle, had escaped with life. Returning to 
his own country, he had been recognised and almost captured ; 
but he had managed by a heavy bribe to persuade a merchant 
captain to conceal him, and te land him on the English coast. 
Coming by accident to the house of Ames Parr, and taking his 
cue from the conversation of his entertainers, he had given his 
name as that of Vanderdecken—to which he had no claim 
whatever. . 

His true name name, he said, was Philip Jansen. 

Directly he mentioned it, he saw that it was familiar to 
them,—as, indeed, it was to most men in those days, as that 
of one of the most desperate and successful privateers who 
ever harried the high seas. 

As he made these confessions, he saw that they regarded 
him with fresh suspicion and alarm. 

Then he told them that for many a long day he had 
loathed his mode of life, and had dreamed of changing it; 
but his better nature had never really triumphed, until he had 
learned to love Mabel Parr. Every day in her company, he 
said, was a fresh step towards regeneration; till at last he 
perceived how base and horrible, measured by her angelic 
purity and goodness, his character had been. Still, he had 
kept up communication, even while in hiding in England, with 
certain wild spirits of his own nation, and they had offered 
him the command of another vessel, then being fitted out for 
maritime plunder. While. he was still hesitating, and the 
negotiations were pending, his retreat had been discovered, 
and the hue and cry had begun. Alarmed and desperate, he 
had arranged with his new crew to be taken off one night, and 
to sail with them right away to the Indies. Just before the 
night came, as those who heard him knew, he had nearly been 
captured ; but through the aid of Antony Reilly he had 
succeeded in evading his pursuers, and had escaped to the 
Dutch ship. 

When he had got thus far with his narration, he paused, 
and an awkward silence followed. At last he said, addressing 
Amos : 

““And now, with God’s blessing, I have returned. My 
wanderings are over, and if God spares your foster-daughter, 
she may-now become my wife.’ 

Amos did not reply ; he was too shocked and alarmed at all 
he had heard. Captain Seth sat gloomily scowling. But 
Antony, who was nothing if not outspoken, looked firmly at 
the strange Captain, and said with decisic:: : 

** Your wife, is it? No, no, man alive, that ’ll never be. 
Why, it’s nothing but a say-pirate you are, and sure some 
day, if you’re not drownded, you’ll be hanging in chains for 
your sins! Get along from this house like a dacent man, and 
don’t be afther bringing more trouble. The poor child shall 
never know that ye ever came back.”’ 


” he said, taking off his hat and 
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Philip Vanderdecken—or rather Philip Jansen, as we must 
now call him—gave no signof annoyance at this tirade, which 
was spoken under breath ; on the contrary, he inclined his head 
sadly, and seemed to acquiesce in it. But his look was so 
patient, his manner was so sad and regretful, that both Antony 
and Amos were deeply touched. 

‘*If I thought that my love would bring her sorrow,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘I would do as you say; for itis not too late. But 
alas ! it would be very hard. For many along month, night 
time and day time, I have been dreaming of an hour of meet- 
ing. I know I am not worthy of her; indeed, no man is; but 
I have tried to be, I have sought to leave my past life behind 
me, and to atone.”’ 

‘‘ Let me put it to yourself,” said Antony, soothingly, ‘‘and 
yell see the sinse of it, tho’ ye area Dutchman. Even were 
ye a dacent man (God forgive me for miscalling ye !) the thieves 
of the world are against ye. Grant you saw the darlint 
again, and I’m not saying she wouldn’t be glad to see ye; 
what thin? It would only be lifting of the poor colleen up, 
to break her heart more aisily by-and-by; for when they 
came afther ye and caught ye, and took ye may be to your 
death, sure wouldn’t it kill her entirely, just as she was coming 
round.”’ 

‘* But I am a free man,”’ said vansen, eagerly. 

‘* What do you mane?’’ 

Without replying, he drew from his breast a parchment, 
attached to which was some kind of an efficial seal ; unrolling 
it, he handed it to Antony, who, after staring at it in a puzzled 
way for some minutes, handed it on to Amos Parr. 

‘It’s some haythen gibberish—divil a word can I read.”’ 

‘Nor I, Sir,’’ said Amos, gently. 

‘*That is a free pardon from the Government vf Holland 
to the man outlawed under the name of Philip Jansen, in con- 
sideration of the discovery and yielding up of certain treasure 
in the Indian seas, and for his services on board the troop-ship 
Jan Brock, where, as a common seaman, at the naval battle 
of Senla, he saved the life of the Dutch Admiral.” ; 

Then, while they gazed at him in wonder, he quietly 
continued : 

‘* When I left this place, flying for life, it was with no in- 
tention of resuming my former career. My only wish was to 
die in some honourable service. Refusing the command of the 
ship, at no little peril, I quitted my comrades at a Danish 
port ; thence, disguised, I made my way to Holland, and, 
under a new name, entered the fleet as an able seamen. I was 
so far fortunate as to see active battle at once; and caring 
nothing for my life, nay, craving indeed to lose it, volunteered 
for every desperate service. My promotion was already 
certain, when, in a terrible engagement, when we were 
boarded by the enemy, I saved the Admiral’s life at the 
risk of my own. I returned to Amsterdam in the Admiral’s 
ship, but was there recognised, arrested, and thrown into 
prison. It would have gone ill with me, had the Admiral 
been a less grateful man; as it was, my fate was for some 
months uncertain; but at the end of this autumn I was 
taken secretly before the authorities, and interrogated con- 
cerning certain treasure hidden by me and my former 
comrades in one of the smatler West Indian Islands. I replied 
that I knew the place well, and would yield up every fraction 
of an enormous trea::1re,—if I received a pardon. Finally, by 
the Admiral’s intercession, my terms were granted, with this 
condition, that I should quit Holland for ever. There is little 
more to add. Guided by me, the authorities secured the 
treasure, and I was suffered to depart.”’ 


It.—** LOVE ME FOR EVER!” 
As Jansen finished his narration, the voice of Martha was 
heard calling up stairs, and Amos Parr hastened to the sick- 
room. 

In about a quarter of an hour he returned, looking very 
anxious. Mabel, he said, was strangely agitated. Though it 
was impossible that she could have heard a sound from below 
to awaken her suspicions, she was full of a wild presentiment 
that her lover was near, in the flesh or in the spirit, and that 
she would see him soon. It was useless to argue with her, or 
to attempt to soothe her. She was like a creature under 
mesmeric conditions, conscious of some secret influence from 
the person of her lover. 

Greatly agitated, Jansen would have gone to her at once, 
but they would not suffer it. The shock of his sudden ap- 
pearance might, they thought, be fatal to her. At their eager 
solicitation, he left the house to seek another lodging,—first 
making thém promise to send for him, should the invalid’s 
condition cause any further alarm. ° 

He found shelter in a house close by, where he waited 
impatiently for news of his beloved. 

Very early the next morning, he received a message asking 
him to return to the ship-chandler’s dwelling. 

He found Amos Parr and Antony Reilly, in eager consul- 
tation with the old leech, in the outer kitchen. Mabel had 
spent a restless night, and still remained under the impression 
that her lover was close at hand, or coming to her. Her con- 
dition was so critical, her excitement so dangerous, that they 
had determined, under the leech’s advice, to let her know the 
truth—in the faint hope of saving her life. 

‘Gladness seldom kills,’”’ said the leech. ‘‘ This trouble 
hath been in the maiden’s mind for long, and threatens still to 
destroy her.. Let her see the gentleman, and leave the rest to 
God.” 

Antony was sent up to break the joyful news. He did it 
so chumsily, yet so tenderly, that she suspected him at once. 
When he hinted to her that her lover lived, and was perhaps 
coming to her, her face shone like an angel’s, full of rapturous 
lifeand hope. Then Philip crept in, and with a cry of joy she 
laid her sobbing face upon his breast. 

‘*T knew it!” she cried, looking up at him through her 
‘*God is geod, and He hath heard my prayers. O, 
! my love !—and have you come at last ?”’ 
1¢ bells of Christmas-tide rang out joyfully, answering 
her happy cry. 


And now, our tale is almost told—our simple carol of Love 
is almost sung. 

The old leech was right—gladness quickens, instead of 
kiling; and from the moment of her lover’s appearance 
Mabel Parr began to recover health and strength. Before 
many days had passed, she had left her bed, and had walked 
1¢ j 1m upon her lover’s arm. 

Then, in that happy time, he told her everything that he 
had already told her friends—and more for her own ear, of 
hopes and dreams and prayers, by which his struggle for 
redemption was made holy, and his troubled heart made 
strong. She, in her turn, told him of her sufferings, of her 
nightly prayers for him, and of that terrible Dream wherein she 
had seemed to go forth to save him, out upon the lonely 
Deep. : 

“ And you are not Philip Vanderdecken,”’ she said, looking 
up at him and sweetly smiling, ‘‘but my Philip still. O Philip, 
was it all only a dream ?’ 

He kissed her tenderly. 

‘* A dream, and no dream,” he replied, ‘‘for did it not 
foreshadow the living truth? My life was even as his, my 
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doom no fairer, since, until your love redeemed me, I was truly 
outcast and unblest. And you love me, Mabel? ”’ 

‘* Ah, yes !—Dear Philip, what can I do to make you blest 
indeed ?”’ 

He raised his eyes heavenward, and they were dim with 
joyful tears. 

‘* Love me for ever! ’’ he said. 

His prayer rose to Heaver, where it was heard. The glad 
earth echoed it, the deep sea intoned it, all things that live 
and love murmured their answer to it. And so, her Dream 
had its sweet fulfilment, and he, through Love, was saved ; 
for Love alone of all things is eternal, and Life and Death are 
only the shadows of a Dream. 








SIGN OF THE GREEN DRAGON. 
BY W. W. FENN. 


An old-fashioned country town, deep in the heart of the 
Midlands, the best days of which, if it ever had any days 
deserving a superlative, have long passed ;—a town that could 
never really have been more than a large village, but which, 
being situated on one of the great northern roads, was once, 
by reason of the coaching traffic on that highway, a place 
notable for changing horses ;—a town that dwindled, even in 
spite of this advantage, but which, when railways managed 
just to avoid it by a few miles on either hand, seemed to 
shrivel up and die, as it were, of inanition ;—the grass-grown 
market-place and single straggling street, the ancient 
mouldering foundation of almshouses, the many tenantless 
dwellings and closed shops, the small, long-unrenovated 
church and parsonage, all spoke of desertion. But it was 
in the large gable-ended, ruinous old inn, standing on 
the outskirts of the town, that the story of the past 
was most plainly to be read. The Green Dragon looked 
like a page from the ‘‘book of fate,’’ where we may see 
‘““how chances mock, and change fills the cup of alteration 
with divers liquors,’’ for this used to be the great posting- 
house in those palmy days of the road, and where there was 
stabling for some two hundred horses, and where te cry of 
‘*The next pair out’’ was as familiar on the air all through 
the day and night as the church bells on Sundays. 

‘* But now, alas! how is it with The Green Dragon after 
more than fifty years? for it is fully that time since these 
dazed eyes gazed on your swinging sign-board, your ample 
courtyard, with outside stairs and galleries, your ponderous 
chimney-stacks, your gabled roofs, and quaint leaded case- 
ments. Yes, and nearly seventy since I first remember 
distinctly any of these, your once familiar features. 

‘““And so we meet again, old friend—parent, I might 
almost call you, for in yonder high-up dormitory, in the 
northern face of the quadrangle, I was born ; and, since I never 
knew a human parent’s love, your inanimate old timbers and 
rifted masonry are more to me, and seem to have more kindred 
with my ending life than it were possible for mortal flesh and 
blood to have. I’ faith, thereds little to choose between us now. 
Desolate, deserted, ruined, is our condition both; and as the 
moon looks down on this mild and strangely genial Christmas 
Eve upon our common lot, my heart goes out to you—-drawn 
towards you by a feeling not easily defined. If shelter may 
yet be found beneath your crumbling roof, I would fain seek 
it for this night, and would willingly stretch these weary old 
bones on your roughest plank.”’ 

Thus ruminated, thus almost spoke, an aged but still 
stalwart man who, havingslowly traversed the street, and for 


AT THE 


a good hour or two ere twilight fell and the moon rose, wandered 
round about the house, at length passed beneath the ruined 


gateway and up one of the creaking flights of stairs. By this 
time, as if in friendly welcome, the moonbeams, bursting in at 
many a rift and aperture in roof, wall, or window, fell 
broad and clear at intervals across his path. Or, glinting here 
and there on splintered panel and broken balustrade, cast the 
deep recesses of room or passage into such stretches of 
ominous and ghostly shadow as might have made a stranger 
pause. But the slow footstep which now sent ringing, boom- 
ing echoes up and down the empty corridors and scared 
the world of vermin life that held high revel in the 
deserted habitation, was not the footstep of a stranger. It 
took its way familiarly from room to room, and floor to floor, 
until it came to one high-up attic in the roof. The door was 
ajar, and for the first time in his wandering about the place, 
the old man started, and shrank back apace, for he fancied 
that he had caught sight of a woman’s figure suddenly re- 
treating into the apartment. It was as if she might have been 
in front of him, although he had not observed her until that 
moment. He rubbed his eyes as if distrusting them; then 
calling out ‘‘Is anybody there?’’ advanced and pushed the 
door wide open. But no one answered, and there was no sign 
of life within the room. 

““’Twas but a flickering of the light,’”’ he thought; “ my 
sight is easily deceived now.”’ 

The chamber was a bare, blank place enough, yet wearing 
some appearance of recent care and occupation, and looking as 
if the ruthless hand of Time had been laid more gently there 
than elsewhere in the house. The walls were dry, the window 
sound, and the low, heavy-beamed ceiling but little cracked. 
The broad mantel-shelf and certain panelling on either side 
the fire-place, with an odd old-fashioned chair or two, a 
rickety table and a straight-backed kind of settle, helped to 
cuggest a certain air of comfort where all else was dilapidation 
and decay. A threadbare rug, too, still lay upon the uneven 
hearth, and as the friendly moonlight streaming in at the 
casement showed the old man these and other minor details, 
he entered and closed the door behind him. 

““Yes—here it was I first saw the light,’”’ he presently 
murmured as he gazed around, ‘‘and here not unwillingly 
would I let my eyelids close for ever on this world. A home 
it was to me in the beginning—a home it still appears. It is 
as if the long interval had never been, and I can once more 
see myself, the urchin, clambering upon the window-seat to 
watch the doings with the horses in the court below.’’ 

He walked up to the casement and looked out, and his tall 
figure, with its flowing snowy beard, as it stood motionless in 
the flood of moonlight, might have been that of some weird 
visitor from the realm of dreams and shadows, so ghost-like 
did it look! For many minutes thus he stood ; then, suddenly 
turning, he started again, for again he felt half-conscious of 
some other presence in the dia obscurity of the further end of 
the room ; vut tl: idea was gone almost as soon as formed, and 
passing slowly to and fro, he spent a long while examining 
each nook and corner in an absent dreamy state, until, at 
length wrapping the folds of his long military sort of loose 
grey coat around him, he stretched himself upon the settle, 
and seemed to fall asleep. Hours may have gone by, he never 
knew how many ; and whether he dreamt at all, or whether 
from strong association merely, the visioned outline of his life 
came back before his mind with the vivid reality of a dream 
signifies little ; but there it was, and what he saw and felt and 
acted was surely a shadowing forth of the irrevocable past. 


First, as he had said, he beheld himself as a baby Loy 
scampering about the nursery and eagerly watching the active 


life in the stables beneath the window. With him too, often, 
is a little girl, some five years older than himself, who, for the 
most time being the only other occupant of the room, acts as 
his nurse and guardian—romps with him, plays with him at 
his games, carries him on her back, and always shows the 
tenderest and lovingest regard for all his little wilful ways and 
fancies. Then the summer has come, and they are in the fields 
together gathering the buttercups and making loops of daisy 
chains to jump across, rifling the hedges and weaving wreaths of 
wild flowers, with which, having perched heron a bank, he crowns 
her, and, clapping his pudgy palms, looks at her admiringly, 
and calls her his queen, flings his arms round her neck, kisses 
her, tumbles her over in the grass, and then, with delighted 
frantic whoops and shouts, dances round her in wild delight. 
By-and-by, the two, a little older, are side by side on the 
deep window-seat, and she is helping him with his lessons, and 
where he cannot make the figures on the slate come right, she 
takes the pencil from his little fist, and shows him on his 
dumpy fingers how to count, and having made the numbers 
out, sets them down, and makes him copy them. Now the 
great letters from the spelling booX are conned, words are 
formed, and scntences built up ; she, :eading aloud, he, repeat- 
ing slowly but untiringly; and if by any chance she has to 
scold for inattention, and grief is the result, she presently 
relents, and dries his eyes with her clustering curls, putting 
her pretty face close to his, soothing and petting always. 

Following this and many another air-drawn picture of his 
childish life, the old man saw a gloomy blank when, with but 
few and distant intervals, he was separated from his loving 
little friend and playmate—his cousin, as he learned by this 
time to know ne was. Heis at school, beginning to buffet 
with that wo? .d in miniature, and, if holding his own manfully, 
does so with che constant thought of what she will say; the 
thought of her sweet, bright face always keeping him steadily 
to his work in the right path. 

A final dreary interval of absence and he, a boy of fourteen, 
is back at the old inn for good. It looks much smaller than 
it used, and the high-up attic has shrunk, as it seems, into a 
mere cupboard. Moreover, the old air of prosperity is gone— 
there is.less custom, fewer horses in the stables, and many of 
the rooms are shut up entirely. His uncle, who was the 
landlord of the house, is dead, and that stern, morose woman, 
his uncle’s ‘second wife, is harsher and sterner than ever. 
Were it not for the radiant, sunny presence of the girl he 
would feel the altered aspect of the place unbearable. 
Even with her there, he finds his old home no longer 
the cheery, happy haven he once had thought it, for 
she, too, is altered, not only from the fact of her having 
shot up into a graceful, beautiful woman, as she looks 
to him; but because there seems to have opened a great 
gulf between them, and at times her bright face grows clouded, 
and that dimpling smile of hers is far less frequent. Their old 
relations ~are changed somehow, not because she is less kind, 
not because he is less fond; but the years have wrought that 
inevitable change which from his young standpoint he cannot 
comprehend. Is there another reason, still? and can it have 
anything to do with that handsome, dashing, bold-looking, 
swaggering young squire, who is for ever riding over on his 
high-mettled nag, and stretching out his booted legs before 
the parlour fire, and talking so familiarly with the sweet 
cousin ? 

Anyway, it was a sad, sad stretch or time that now passed 
before the mind’s eye of the solitary old man, still sitting 
motionless in the waning moonlight high up in the attic of the 
ruinous Green Dragon. 

He sees himself put to menial offices, to dreary drudgery 
about the stables and outhouses; and, weary and resentful by 
turns, he recalls more vividly than all one particular day. 
when, as a stripling of seventeen, he flings himself at his 
cousin’s feet, and heart-sick, madly jealous of that interloping 
young Squire, he calls upon Her to reciprocate the love he bears 
her. He is put aside, spurned contemptuously, as it seems to 
him in his blind madness. He rushes out of the house, and 
hurries away to a lonely part of the road by whicli he knows 
that man goes home. It is at the foot of a steep hill, up 
which the horse is always allowed to walk slowly, and there, 
armed with a heavy stick, he lies in wait behmd a hedge till 
nightfall. Just as his victim reins up, and proceeds as usual 
at a foot pace beneath the gloomy trees, the lad springs 
out upon him, and with one blow from behind on his head 
brings him senseless off the horse, which gallops away. More 
blows are struck, more direful vengeance wreaked upon the 
senseless man on the ground, and by the time day breaks that 
criminal and fierce young spirit is miles away upon a southern 
road. He has no clear recollection of how it came about or 
how he got there, save that, after days and days of weary walk- 
ing, he finds himself on the outskirts of a large town, where 
there are bastions and fortifications, and troops marching hither 
and thither with colours flying and drums beating; and that, 
speedily being accosted by some of the lounging soldiery about 
the place, he enlists, and, under another name, is soon himself 
marching to and fro, like the rest, and with a reckless angry 
pride in his heart that sweeps all other feelings out of it. 

tegiment after regiment depart, and he knows they are going 
to fight the French in Spain. When his turn comes, as it does 
ere long, he experiences a wild joy at the thought of quitting 
his country and leaving no trace of himself behind ; whilst the 
prospect of flinging himself into the forefront of battle has a 
fierce charm in it above all else. Beyond the names of Wel- 
lington and Bonaparte, he, like the thousands who are his 
comrades, knows little or nothing of the why or wherefore of 
the mighty strife now going on. The unquenchable fighting 
instinct in man’s nature is roused within him, and long before 
he comes face to face with the enemy he has embraced the 
soldier’s career with a hearty love for it, which by degrees 
masters and obliterates nearly every remembrance of that 
other love which had driven him into this. Such a spirit, such 
enthusiasm, can but bring their reward. Promotion follows 
swiftly, and ere Waterloo is fought he has already gained an 
ensign’s commission; whilst by the time the Peace of Paris 
is finally ratified, and the British troops are garrisoned at 
home again, he holds the brevet rank of Major. 

The old man stirred uneasily on his rough couch when the 
air-drawn panorama of those bygone days reached this point. 
Soon, however, he lapsed back into complete quiescence ; the 
long peace that followed, which was but as a blank upon the 
canvas passing before him, seemed to bring with it bodily 
repose to the grim old warrior, and he slept profoundly. But 
he still dreamed on, the sequence of his life but little broken. 

’ There is the idleness and inactivity subsequent to the sub- 
sidence of ‘‘ war’s alarms,’’ with no outlet for the still ardent 
energies of such as he. His soldier’s pay is all he- has—he 
feels the want of means preelude all further upward steps. 
The military calling is at a discount in the peeple’s mind. 
tesentment once more gets the upper hand of him, and his 
dare-devil instincts, unsubdued, burst out again in a wild 
passion for play. The facilities for its indulgence at this 
epoch are, alas! too easy, and he falls, never to rise again. 
Broken in purse, but not in spirit, he quits the service and his 
country, with nothing but the bare value of his commission in 
kis pocket. 

(Continued on page 84.) 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd) 


OETZMANN & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77 & 79, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, NEAR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 


CARPETS. An Immense STOCK of BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDERMINSTER, and every description of CARPETS, ‘“--’CJ FROIN LT'U RE. 
Best Quality and Newest Designs, Twenty-five per Cent below Manufacturers’ present prices. 0. & CO, 
CARPETS. are also showing a large Importation of Finest Quality FOREIGN CARPETS, much below usual prices. = URNITVU RE. 


THE “GROSVENOR” ROYAL WORCESTER CHINA 
TEA, COFFEE, AND BREAKFAST SERVICES, 


y) Manufactured at the ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, ex- 
ys clusively for Messrs. OLTZMANN and CO., from their new 
VY a egistered Design, the most artistic ever introduced, and is 
Ng of the high quality and finish for which these celebrated 

Works are noted, whilst the prices are no higher than are 
often charged for lower qualities. This design is wee in 
Old Gold Brown, Oxford Blue, Cambridge Blue, J igyptian 
Red, Flown Indian, and a variety of artistic Enamelled 
Colourings, with burnished Gold decorations. Prices, from 
£1 118. 6d. per Tea Service of 28 pieces. Coloured Illustrations 
post-free. An inspection invited. A small specimen Cup and 
Saucer in any of the above colours forwarded, safely packed, 
and post-free, on peotot of 21 stamps. 

The “GROSVENUh” SERVICES being very suitable for 
Presents, O. and CO. will forward them, safely packed and 
carriage paid, to any address in the United Kingdom, upon 
receipt of 1s. 6d. extra. 








pate ; 
“CHIPPENDALE” CLOCK. 


THE “STELLA” TOILET SERVICE. Oak ¢, Bbonized Case, with 

Black or Vandyke Brown, on Ivory-Tinted Ware, ue Dial, 28s. 6d. 
UMBRELLA STAND, Single Set, 11s. 6d. A variety of new designs in 
New design, 15s. 9d, A large variety of new designs from.3s 3d. to £10, EARLY ENGLISH OLOCKS 
from 3ls. 6d. to 20 guineas. 


: ‘ THE “LANDSEER.” 

: <a é = Sl % The subjects are varied in the service. 
see E ~ z . U Z ae as - - 54 pieces, £1 12s. . 70 pieces, £2 my 
« ” - 7 ee manana a Tes " = 101 pieces, £3 13s. 6d.; 113 pieces, £4 18. 9d. 
THE “EARLY ENGLISH” BLACK 1 BER A large stock of DINNER SERVICES, 
AND BRASS COAL-VASE, j \ fl AL é Pas | from 13s. Spieeie 5 gp ernie ar 3 
7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 12s. 6d., me | | I ‘ Hd + we free on @ plication. Minton's, Wedg- 
Strong Loose Lining included. a Ae ih, . \ hs 7 : late Sivan, Decmet, Tua “and 
. BREAKFAST SERVICES in great variety. 





THE “NORFOLK” COAL-BOX, 
With Brass Mountings and Loose 
Lining, Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, 
t sins &c., 21s, 
Jitto, ditto, ditto, 25s. 61., 31s. 6d. 
CLOSED. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 6 Is. 6d 


TRIPLET MIRRORS OR DRESSING GLASSES, 


When opened reflects the side and back of he:d as well as the face; hangs on wall or stands 
on table’:—No. 1: 8in. by 8in., 11s. 9d. No.2: Min. by llin., 17s.éd. No, 3: 12in, by 
12in., 248. 6d. No.4: 13in. by 13in., 28s. 6d. 


FRENCH CHINA DESSERT 
SERVICE, 
Hand-painted, subjects differing 
-_ == ; > EE piece. , 
Service of 18 Pieces, 188, 9d. 
LADY’S EASY-CHAIR, A large Assortment. of DESSERT 
Ebonized and Gold, in Plush Velvet, 31s. 6d. SERVICES, from 10s. 6d. to £21, 
A variety of similar styles, and in various on view in the Show-rooms. 
materials, from 16s. 6d. to 4 guineas. 


J 


fs . THE SPANISH EASY-CHAIR. 


{ ry 
i had ! 5 Q Upholstered with Hair, and finished in the best 
: manner, 58. Mounting Needlework extra. 


2 


4h ; . Yj Wf “4 | BLACK AND GOLD OR WALNUT 
iS a oa Yi, f Atm D GOLD DECORATED CORNER 


BRACKET, 8s. 9d. With straight 


back for side of room, same price. 


DWAKF SUTHERLAND, OR SMALL 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA TABLE. 
Unpolished .. ps " -. 37a, Od. . 
Dan ead r Ebonized a ~< : 
ditto, Black and G oo 8. Od. 
Large Size Mahogany ditt», HANDSOME BLACK AND GOLD GLASS, 
measures about 3 ft. by 3 ft. For mantel shelf or to fix on wall, Richly Decorated, with Bevel] { | 
HANDSOME CHIPPENDALE BRACKET, when opened... ..., 488.¢d. Plates, 4ft. high by 4ft- wide, £5; ditto, ditto Sf, sim hick og ae? HANDSOME BLACK AND GOLD OR 
With Four Beve}led Plates, 32in. high, 20in. Do., Walnut or Ebonized, Ws. to 638. Od. 4ft. 9in. wide, £8 8s.; ditto, in Walnut and Gold, 4ft. high by fe. = WALNUT AND GOLD 
wide, £2 48, 6d. BlackandGold .. . 738. Gd. wide, £5 lds. ; 5ft. high by 4ft. 9in. wide, £9 9s. - : EARLY ENGLISH GLASS 
J : _s 
- . With painted panels, 2ft. 5in. wide by 2ft. Tin. 
iy hizh, £2 10s. With round or oval-shaped 
= centre, same price. 


EAND&( ME WALNUT 
INLAID CANTERBURY 


WHAT-NOT, 
With Drawer, £2 7s. 6d. 


=z = $4 S 
HANDSOMELY CARVED OAK OR BEST SPAN'SH 
MAHOGANY 3-TIER DINNER WAGGON, — E 
The tiers supported on Carved Brackets. with two Drawers under / Wi Ny g ) SUPERIOR MAHOGANY WASHSTAND, with Marbl 
bottom tier, on Carved Lope. ane bold French Castors, and finished f : 1) AR epessonasnesta 2 il = : an‘ Drawer, 4ft., £3 10s.; 4ft. Gin., £4 15s. A inant and se Mia 
C S ——— : = Stock of BED-ROOM FURNITURE on view in the Show-rooms. 


in the best possible manner, 4 ft. Gin. £8; 6 ft., £9. 
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THE PERSIAN DIVAN EASY-CHAIR, VERY SUPERIOR RICHLY-CARVED SIDEBOARD, IN AMERICAN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, OR OAK, THE PARISIAN EASY-CHAIR, 
sa - ee With Bevelled Plates and massive brass mountings :—6 ft., 25 guineas; 6ft. Gin., 28 guineas; 7 ft., 33 guineas, Upholstered and finished in the best ante £4 15s, 


Large Size, stuffed in best manner .. 
“ ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


IN ORDERING ANY OF THESE ARTICLES IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER; MENTIONING “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 
HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD, TOWN AND COUNTRY; PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. REMOVALS BY ROAD, RAIL, ORSEA. ESTIMATES FREE. 


OHTAZMANN & CO., COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, LONDON. 


£4 15s. 
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DRAWN BY C. T. GARLAND. 
ENGRAVED BY M. FROMENT. 
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Perry Davis’s Pary Krier started on its voyage 
handed a bottle of Pain Killer, directir g him how 


It was soon found, too, that each bottle given awa; 
wonderful compound was either writing or telling 
Davis laboured under when he first offe ered his Pai 
larity in all the avenues of trade and commerce is 1 


long since have been forgotten, as have been the 
under similar names, and intended to deceive the p 
both for Internal and External use, and w onde rful 
Nurses in Hospitals, Managers of Factories, Farm 


safe to use internally or externally, and certain to ¢ 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. Of Chemists everywhere. 
JOHN M. RICHAR DS, _ Great Russ 





Head, Pains in the Side, Pains in the Back and Loin: 


A VERY REMARKABLE REMEDY. 


around the world over forty years ago, when Mr. Davis, with a basket on his arm, travelled from 


Providence to Boston, carrying with him the tirst lot of Pain Killer ever taken to that city. He travelled ‘the t town over with but little success, and 
at last, discouraged, he went among the crowd upon the street and around the market- -plac e, and to each poor, sick, or lame person he met he 


to use it. In this manner he disposed of the first lot of Pain Killer ever consigned to Boston. 


Discouraged and tired, he returned home poorer than ever, for even his expenses to Boston and return were to him at that time a great item of 
consideration. But at Providence Pain Killer grew more popular every day, and the sales of the medicine increased as its virtues became known. 


y in Boston and elsewhere had created a demand for many more; while everybody who used this 
his friends of its powers in relieving pain and suffering. The discouraging circumstances Mr. 
n Killer to the world are well known, and the rapidity with which the medicine grew into popu- 
nost surprising; and when one reflects that after forty years of trial, during which it bas been 


tested by all races of men in all climates, it has become more popular with each reterning year—they must conclude that this medicine, which Mr. 
Davis so ——t recommended and believed in, is just what it is represented to be, a Killer of Pain. Had it been otherwise, Pain Killer would 


myriad of imitations which have, owing to its great success, been launched upon the market 
ublic. Every family should know that Perry Davis’s Pain Killer is a very remarkable re medy, 
in its quick action to relieve distress. It is recommended by Physicians, Missionaries, Ministers, 
Stewards—in short, by everybody everywhere who has ever given it atrial. ‘Taken ‘internally A 


cures sudden Colds, € ‘atarrh, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Dyspepsia, Liver ( Jomplaints, Acid Stomach, Headache, Heartburn, Indigestion, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Gout, Canker in the Mouth, Throat, or Stomach; Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Piles, Kidney Complaints, 
Lumbago, Spasms, Canker Rash, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, Painters’ Colic, Worms, Diarrhoea, and Cholera : applied externally, cures Scalds, 
Burns, Frost Bites, Chilblains, Erysipelas, Ringworms, Whitlows, Boils, Old Sores, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Neuralgiain the Face or 


s(Lumbago). It isa medicine now well known and appreciated throughout the world. Perfectly 
afford relief. Directions for use in twenty-eight languages. Price of Pain Killer, 1s. 14d 


ell-street, London, Wholesale Agent for Great Brits uin and Continent of Europe. 








Tt is the best Liver, Stomach, Spleen, an? Fever Doctor 
in the World. 


Hundreds of Thousands bear Testimony. 


All ages and both sexes discover in the HOLMAN PAD the most 
marvellous rem: dy for the absolutely certain removal of disease, and that Pp D 
without drenc hing the delicate stomach with di ingerous drugs. It is 5 
Nature’s greatest, best, and safest remedy, and is vi alued beyond : all price 
by thousands who have suffered in all parts of the world. Price of Regular Pad, 10s.; 
Special, 15s. We earnestly invite the reader to send for Book of Testimonials, free to any 


Adc iress.—The HOLMAN PAD COMPANY, Great Russell-street-buildings, Lox idon, W.C. 


HIMRODS CURE 


FOR ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, CATARRH. 


It is important to observe that Himrod’s Cure was employed, under the highest medical 


Try one, and be convinced. 

















sanction, in the case of the late Earl of Beaconsfield. 
d the on’y relief he had during the paroxysms of his illness was from an American remedy, Himrod’s Powder, which 
1inist iring bis iliness—in fact, being the last medicine given him . The oct rs minutely : “ tens Be the 
pu ptoms of the pr -s8 of the disease were met by the best rem dic which afforded temporary 
cme f his Lordsiiip found most comfort and relief was Himrod’s Powder, whi ‘h is an American pre- 
paration. The manner stering it is by burning it in a saucer, when the fumes are inhaled by the patient, and at once 
afford reliet.'"—The “* Northe 


rn Evening Mail*"* (Dur — , Tuesday, April 19, Issl. 
Per Tin, 4s.; or, post-free, 4s. 3d. 


JOHN M. RICHARDS, Great Ranell-s treet-buildings, Great Russell-strect, London, W.C. 


THE PEERLESS LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


SODOZONT, — 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Blemishes that disfigure the Teeth are speedily removed by SODOZONT, the fragrant 
purifying and beautifying liquid. The gums are made rosy and healthy by its use, and the 
mortifying defect, an unpleasant breath, is conipletely remedied by it. SODOZONT has become 
the st: iple ‘dentifrice of the world, simply because it is magoetnes to use it, even for a week, without 
perceiving its hygienic effect upon the ‘Teeth, the Gums, and the Breath. Beauty and fragrance 
are communicated to the mouth by SODOZONT, which renders the teeth pearly white, the Gums 
rosy, and the Breath sweet. By those who have used it is regarded as an indispensable adjunct of 
the toilet. It thoroughly removes - irtar from the Teeth, prevents decay, and dispels Toothache. 
Sold by all the principal Chemists and Perfumers, at 2s.6d. One Bottle will last Six Months. 





SUFFERERS FROM 
INDIGESTION and DYSPEPSIA will find 
that a small dose of LACTOPEPTINE taken 
after each meal will cause natural digestion of 
the food, without disturbing the organism of 
the stomach. It is most agreeable to the taste, 
and can be taken in wine or water, or dry 
upon the tongue. More than 1000 Doctors, 
10,000 Chemists, the entire Medical Press, have 
certified as to the remarkable efficacy of 
LACTOPEPTINE. It is rational in the theory 
of its action, and cures all disorders of the 
Digestive Organs. Price 4s. 6d. in Ounce 
Bottles, with a Dose Measure attached; and can 
be sent by post. Each Bottle contains forty- 
eight 10-grain doses. LACTOPEPTINE is 
prepared solely by JOHN M. RICHARDS 
(suecessor to Carnrick, Kidder, and Co.), Labo- 
|ratory, Great Russell-street, London. 


INDIGESTION. 


DYSPEPSIA. 








A Case of Chronic Rheumatism that 
POWELLS KE BROCATION 


WANTED 


WILL NOT CURE. 


The wonderful Cures which succeeded the advent of this EMBROCATION nearly half a cen- 
tury since gave it at once an unexampled reputation and prominence in the eyes of the public, as 
the most efficient and reliable re medy ever discovered for the relief and cure of Rheumatism ; 
and it is hardly necessary to say now that, as the medicinal and remedial qualities ef the 
preparation continue unchanged, so are its reputation, value, and power to do good by 
annihilating pain unimpaired. ‘Testimonials of its efficacy from H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale ; 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, K.G.; the Right Hon. Frances, Countess Waldegrave, 
the Right Hon. the Countess of Radnor, and many other eminent persons. POQWELL’S 
EMBROCATION is sold by Chemists, in Bottles, at 1s. 1j}d. and 2s. 9d. 


JOHN M. RICHARDS, Sole Proprietor, Great Russell-street, London. 





WicH O18 O N’S 
NEW COSTUMES. 


RICH PARIS AND BERLIN 


PALETOTS ano MANTLES, 


from 1 to 20 guineas. 
ENGRAVINGS FREE. 


NEW SILKS, 
NEW DRESS FABRICS. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


} 


D. NICHOLSON and C0., 
50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 





. “ae ‘ The “ Bonrnemonth,”’ 
Sole Lessees of the Costume Court, in checked or sinned weeds, 


Crystal Palace. handsomely braided, £1 IMs. 6d. 
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The “Lourre” Cloak in New 
Cloth and Faney Tweed s. 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men; 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


MACNIVEN AND CAMERON’S' PENS. 


1775 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM.—See THE GRAPHIC. 


TRY THE “BIG pe ie =. TRY THE “BIG J” PEN. 


SOLD 
ALL OVER 
THE WORLD, \~\ 





“They are a treasure.”’—Standard. For Pine Writing, try 
THE WAVERLEY PEN. | THE COMMERCIAL PEN. 
THE PICKWICK kW. THE HINDOO FEWS. (Nos. 1,2, and 34 
CAPES BOX, WITH ALL THE KINDS, BY POST, 1s. 1d, 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDELS— 
and CAMERON, 33, Blair-st., Edinburgh. (Est. 1770.) 


. PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 
Beware of the party offering imitations. 


MACNIVEN 





ASK YOUR STATIONER OR JEWELLER FOR THE 


EACLE PENCIL U0. 'S PATENT AUTOMATIC. PENCIL, 





SILVER, E. T., PLAIN, OR FANCY. 
WITH PURPLE AND RED COPYABLE, BLACK WRITING AND 
BLACK-LEAD REFILLS. 


THE EAGLE AUTOMATIC CRAYON~HOLDER, 


WITH COLOURED CRAYONS, FOR DRAWING PURPOSES. 





~ BRIDAL TROUSSEA 











BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 





List No. 1 £25 6 3 
List No. 2 £35 12 0 
List No.3 £51 6 0 
List No. 4 . £70 6 0 
List Ne.5 £88 4 0 rey Robes and 


Full particulars post-free 


ADDLEY BOURNE, LADIES’ 








MAN-OF-WAR SUITS, 12s, 6d. tirls’ Heods and Boys’ Hats, 10s. €d. 


WAREHOUSE, 


A, A ee ae 





LAYETTES. 
List Ifo. 1 he ae we 
List No. 2 wo hak 2S 
List No. 3 jas eae 11.8 
List No. 4 ac ara 6 Oo 
List No.5° =... «£81 0 4 





Cloaks, 1, 2, & 3 Gs. ; : 
* A spécialite for warm climates, 


BOYS’ JERSEY SUITS, 10s. 6d. 


3/7, PICCADILLY, W. 
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Good + Complexion + @ + Nice + Hands 
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HEALTHFUL SKIN. CAUTION TO PARENTS. 


BE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury from. coarse and 
unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated with the most pernicious ingredients : 
with them the plainest become attractive ; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. hence, frequently, ¢he irritability, redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but the Public children suffer. ‘\t should be remembered that artificially coloured Soaps are 
_ have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them to a proper frequently poisonous, particularly the Red, Blue, and Green varieties ; and nearly 
selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the 3 all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white Soaps, such as “Curd,’’ usually contain 
more important consideration, viz : ‘he composition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion $ much more Soda than others, owing to the use of Cocoa Nut Oil, which makes a bad, strongly 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. alkaline Soap, very injurious to the skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
ye ; P injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite of nature’s warnings, 
O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, winter or summer, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the skin has developed into some unsightly disease, not 

PEARS’ transparent SOAP is invaluable, as, on account of its emollient, non- infrequently baffling the skill of the most eminent Dermatologists. 

irritant character, Xedness, Roughness and Chapping are prevented, ana a clear appearance and 
soft velvety condition maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its EARS’ transparent SOAP is recommended as absolutely pure ; free from excess 
agreeable and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, commend it of alkali (soda), and from artificial colouring matter. It is delightfully perfumed, remarkably 
as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. durable, and has been in good repute nearly 100 years, and obtained 15 International 
Awards. 


MOST eminent authority on the Skin, PROFESSOR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., : 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, writes in the Journal of Cutaneous BE following testimony is extracted, by permission of the publishers, Messrs. Chatto & Windus, 
Medicine :—“ The use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the skin in health, to from ‘The ilygiene of the Skin,” by Mr. J. L. MILTON, SENIOR SURGEON fo St. Fohn's 

Hospital for tne Skin, London. ‘‘From time to time I have tried many different Soaps, and 


“maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling intowrinkles. PEARS isaname 

“engraven on the memory of the ‘oldest inhabitant’; and PEARS’ transparent “]T have now after Fifteen Years’ careful trial in many hundreds of cases, both 
“ SOAP is an article of the nicest and most careful fhanufacture, and one of the most refreshing “in hospital and private practice, no hesitation in giving my verdict to the effect that nothing 
“and agreeable of balms for the skin.” “ has answered so well, or proved so beneficial to the skin as PEARS’ transparent SOAP.” 


Pears Soap!! Pears’ Soap!! Pears Soap! 
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TESTIMONIAL FROM 


Y)adame Adelina Patti. 


I have found it matchless for the hands and 
complexion. 
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OTHING adds so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear complexion, anda soft skin. 
Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst 


_ 
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Pears’ Soap. 
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TESTIMONIAL FROM 


rs. Langtry. 


I have much pleasure in stating that I have used 
your Soap for some time and prefer it to any other. 





a 


(( 
@ 
TESTIMONIAL FROM 


Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, 


Prima Donna at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 





For preserving the complexion keeping the skin 
soft, free from redness and roughness, and the hands 
in nice condition, it is the finest Soap in the world. 


Pears Soap. 
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PEARS © Tablets + and + Galle, 3*% Qe. A. & F. PEARS, {PEARS’ 


1/- each. Soap Makers by Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Transparent 


Larger Sizes, 1/6 and 2/6. Ge 3 j S : ) 9], (reat Russell Direct, SOAP 


{ The 2/6 Tablet ts perfumed with Otte of Roses.) 
LONDON, W.C. 


A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. 
LLL hhhhhhhigghititththhhhtttthttttttihthtttttttttttttththhhhhhia 


Transparent 


SOAP, 


Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE. CUUTLLTEILI ES SSA ETEU SETI IT ON Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE, 
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J OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
have gained the HIGHEST AWARDS at 


all the recent INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITIONS, inclading the Gold Medal at the 


New Zealand Exhibition, 1882; the Two | 


Gold Medals for Uprights and Grands, Mel- 
bourne, 1881; the First Prize, Queensland, 
1880 ; the Two First Special Prizes, Sydney, 
1880; the Legion of Honour, Paris, 1878, &c. 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS 
for SALE, HIRE, and on the THREE- 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 

OHN BRINSMEAD and SON 

PATENT SOSTENENTE PI a 

The principal of the previous honours 

gained he 





J OHN 





BRINSMEAD PIANOS are :— 


THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR and GOLD | 


MEDAL South Africa, 1877. 


THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR | 


and DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Phila- 
delphia, 1876. 

THE DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 
1874, and the HONORARY MEMBER- 
SHIP OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY OF FRANCE. 

THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE DIPLOMA UF EXTRAORDINARY 
MERIT, Netherlands International Ex- 
hibition , 1869. 

THE MEDAL OF HONOUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE | PRISE 1 MED AL, Loadon, 1862, &c. 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
for Extreme Climates, 
With the Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, 1875, 1879, and 1881, 
throughout Europe and America. 


BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Paris, Nov. 4, 1878. 
“* [ have attentively examined the beauti- 
ful pianos of Messrs. Joha Brinsmead and 
Sons that are exhibited at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition of 187s l consider 
them to be exceptional in the ease with 
which gradations of sound can be produced 
from the softest to the mest powerful tones, 
These excellent pianos merit the appro- 
bation of all artists. as the tone is ful 
well as sustained. and the touch is of pertect 
evenness throughout its entire range, 
answering to very requirement of the 
pianist. 


sy OHN 
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“Cn. Govnop.” 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANUVS. 
“Paris, Sept. 8, 1878. 

“ We, the undersigned, certify that, after 
having seen and most conscientiously ex- 
amined the English Pianos at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, we tind that the palm 
belongs to the Grand Pianos of the houseof 
Brinsme 

Semees ReBInsTEIN, 
os anu 


“ Chevalier ANTorve pe Koytskr, Court 
Pianist to the Emperor of Germany.”’ 


SONS’ 





BRINSMEAD and 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 


«I have pleasure in expressing my opinion 
that the Paris Exhibition Model Grand 
Pianofortes of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
are unsurpassed. The tone is 
deliciously sweet, sustained, and extra- 
ordinarily powerful; the touch re: sponds to 
the faint and to the most trying strains 
on it, and the workmanship is a 
perfect. . Ko 


BRINSMEAD and SON 
PATENT SUSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Illustrated London News.” 
“The principle of the Brinamead firm is 
te give the best piano of its kind the best of 
materials, the best of care, the best of taste, 
and the best of finith, and this is why the 
manufactory in Kentish Town sends down 
to Wigmore-street so many pianos perfect in 
scale, sustained in tone, elastic in bulk, with 
equa! and responsive touch, and, in fact, as 
near as pessible to that ideal that all 
musician must require— A thing of beauty’ 
that is‘ajoy for ever. 


BRINSMEAD ‘and 
PATENT SOSTENENTE seme 
“* Daily Chronicle.” 
“In tone the instrument is exceedingly 
rich and sweet. and in toueh the very per- 
fect.on of lightness. Messrs. Brinsmead may 
certainly be congratulated upon their suc- 


cess. 
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SONS’ 
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[ BRIN SMEAD ‘and SONS’ 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
“ Morning Advertiser.” 

“The Legion of Homour. In addition to 
the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons at the Varis 
Exhibition of 1878, theffounder of the firm 
has been created Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour.” 


. r 
BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PERO 
“Daily News.’ 

“A new Pianoforte, recently manufac- 
tured by Mesers. Johu Lrinsmead dnd 
Sons, claims notice, net only on account of 
its beauty aud richness of t né, but s 
cially fur some ingenious me -lianical novel- 
i the most important being the midition 

a third pedal, by meats of which the 
cont et apy note or nutes may be almost 
indefinitely prolonged at the wiil of the 
Pisyer. Thus bass notes may be sustained 
being struck by the left hand, 
may then be taken away, and, 
the right hand, may execute the 
most brilliant staccato passages, thus 
giving almost the eflect of four hands. 
The patent « seck-repeater action,’ a 
speciality of Me. ssrs. Lrinamead, enables 
the performer to command with ease 
the mest repil reiteration of the same 
nute; the facikty of the key movement. in 
general being such that giiseando passages 
can be executed with such perfert case 
to render them practicable with thelightest 
touch. The volume of tone is intensified by 
a peculiar construction of the » unding- 
board, another improvement 
system of bridging, by which the vibrations 
are increased and rendered sympathetic. 
6 Pianoforte is capable of all degrees of 
delicacy and power, its massive structure 
rendering it less liable to geet out of tune 
than nanal ; 
ca'¢ ulated to extend the reputation of its 
makers.” 


BRINSMEAD 
PIANOS 

may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers. 

Prices from 40 guineas to 30 guineas. 


18, 20, 22, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., 


and 
THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 
GRAFTON-ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 
EVERY PIANO GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Jou 
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J OHN and SONS’ 
e 


| an inspection is solicited —MAPLE and CO 


being the | 


and theinstrumentis altogether | 


§000 PIECES of Manufacturer’s 


MAPLE and CO., 

y's YTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON. 
U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment to 
HE MAJESTY. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—Complimentary 
WEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
An immense variety. Acres of Show-Rooms, tor the display of 
ools. both Useful and Ornamental, from One Sifilling to One 
lundred Guineas. The variety is so e ie that 
me 


>| ARTISTIC DECORATIONS. 

A2BTIStlic PAPERHANGINGS. 

L® CUSTRA-WALTON, 

THE NEW MATERIAL for WALLS. 
ECORATIONS, Ase Wall Papers. 


8. MAPLE and CO. wu ke every description of 
“Hot SE DECORATION. including gasfitting, 
uet. work, The 


Mess: 
ARTISTIC 


and skill workmen. Coloured Drawings and Estimates 
furnished.—145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham-court-road ; 1 to 15, 
Tottenham- -place, London. 


M APLE and CO., Manufacturers of | 


BED-ROOM SUITES by MACHINERY. 
50 BED-ROOM SUITES, from 3} 


to20 guineas. 


B>ED- -ROOM SUITES, in Pine, 5} guineas. 
BED- -ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


plate-glass oe to Wardrobe. Washstand fitted with 
Minton’s Tiles, £10 15s. 
I ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand fitted with 
Minton’s Tiles, £11 15s 
I ED-ROOM SUITES, in Sokid Walnut, 
plate-glass door to Wardrobe, ye aaa fitted with 
Minton’'s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, £14 
BED- -ROOM SUITES, in Solid 
Valnut, with large plate- eles to Wardrobe, 
fitted with Minton's 'Ti'es, Large Chest of Drawers, £18 
BED-ROoM SUITES, in Solid Walnut, 
beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 
JBED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 
6-ft. Wardrobe, complete, £22 105. 
BE iD-ROOM SUITES, pure Chippendale 
in design, and solid rosewoed, walnut, or dark mahogany, 
large Wardrobes (two wings for hanging), with raised centre; 
Duthesse Toilet-Table fitted with jewel-drawers, 
with Minton’'s tiles, pedestal cupboard, towel-horse, and three 


Washstand 
chairs. These Suites are very richly earved out of the solid wood, 
with bevel plates. 35 to 5v guineas. 


ED-ROOM_ SUITES.—Chippendale, 
Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs; large Ward- 
robes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly inlaid ; alsu § Satinwood 
inlaid with different, woods. 85 to 200 guineas. 
The 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. 


largest Furnishing Establishment in the World. 


MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, 
(THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 

BEDSTEADS, 
BEPSTEADS, 
BEDPSTEADS, 
TEX THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


Stock to select from. 


M4?PLE and CO.—Bedsteads in Wood, 
af Iron. and Brass, fitted with furniture and bedding ¢ = 
plete. The bedsteads are fixed, in stock, ready for choice. Ove 

1,000 iron and brass bedste: ads now th stock to select saan. 
From &8. 9d. to 30 guineas eac h. Very strong, usefui brass be+i- 
steads, 34 guineas. Bedding Cf eve y deatziption mannfacturet 
on the premises, and all warranted pure. The trade supplied. 


M24?PLE and CO. BEDDING. 
MAPLE 
QPRING MATTRESSES.—The Patent 


Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have made such advan- 
tageous arrangements that we are enabled to forward the above 
much- -admired ae Mattresses at the following low ae oo 

3 ft in. 4 ft. 4ft.6in. 
2s. 25s. 298. 35s. ro 


M4?PLE and CO., IMPORTERS of 
Te RKEY CARPETS. 
(TURKEY 


guineas 


Ash or 


with 


in Brass, 
Full Size, 
33 Guineas. 


in 


and CO. Spring Mattresses. 


CARPETS, made in the 


Seventeenth Century. 


j OTICE. —Just arrived, ex ss. Pelayo and 
yne, vid Marseilies, a lenis consignmeut of fine 
TURKEY “CG JARPETS. as aaeng Colourings. Reproductions of 
the seventeenth Centu 
Only at MAPLE and to. "8S, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


T URKEY, Persian, and Indian CARPETS. 
The following are a few of a great number of exceptionally 
large sizes: these are not generally to - rane ready made, but 
are always kept in stock by MAPLE and 
de ft. 0 in. by 24 ft. 9 in. sett. 5 in. by 19 ft. Tin. 
35 ft. 9 in. Sy 18 ft. 6 = 20 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. 6 in. 
33 ft. in. by 20 ft. 31 ft. Oin. by 18 ft. 0 in. 


T HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 

INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY CARPETS always 
in stock. Superior qualities. Purchasers must beware of inferior 
Turkey Carpets, whic ch are now being manufactured and sold as 
best quality atso much per square yard.—MAPLE and CU., 
Tottenham-court-road. 


M4 PLE and CO. have correspondents and 
buyers in India and Persia (who act sotely for them) from 
whom they receive direct consignments of superior and first- 
clas CARPETS of guaranteed qualities. Purchasers are 
cautioned against large quantities which are coming forwart of 
infer or quality, these having been made to suit the demand tor 
cic ap foréign carpets, expecially Turkey. The trade supplied. 


(HE LARGEST STOCK of 
()RIENTAL CARPETS 


as 


in EUROPE. 
TOTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have their | 


own Agents at Smyrna, Tabreez, and Calcutta, and are 
therefure able to guarantee a hicher standard of quality than can 
be obtained through those dealers who have to rely on the 
Importing Mere hants, and thus por the middleman’s prott 
Americon and other Foreign Trade Buyers will find here agreat 
advantage. 


“ Best ”’ 
BRUSSELS, at 3s. 6d. per yard, but not new patterns. 
.OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have specially 

a made EXTRA QUABITY BKUSSELS, as produced 


thirty vears ago, adopted tur har test wear at a small increased 
cost. New and very choice in design. Inspection invited. 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that this 


| department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
| execute and <4 jy any article that can posbiy be required in 


farnis te at the same iyo e, if not less than any other house in 


englan< Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


( RDERS for EXPORTATION to any 


part of the World packed carefully on the premises, and 


| forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London reference. 


M4P LE and CO., T, ON PON. 


repairs, parqu head of this department isa | 
thoroughly qualified arc’ hitect. assisted by a large att of artists | 


W eshatand 
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LON 
Ss ’ 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 


LD 
de 
JUVENILE AND COLONIAL OUTFITTERS, 
WATTERS, HOSLERS, AND SHIRT-MAKERS, 
and 
BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS. 
Only Address— 
MINORIES and ALDGATE, LONDON. 


MOSES and SON have Twelve Distinct 


e Departments under one roof, thus saving the goin “pe 
one place of business to another, so much jecked ‘to 


They 
1, Gentlemen’ s Clothing peony for Immediate Wear. 
- Gentlemen's stbs" Clot rde: 

3. Boys’ and Youths’ Cle hing ready-for Immediate Wear. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing to C 

bal om rg for the several Branches of her Majesty's 


Ladies’ Habits and Tailor-made Ulsters and Jackets. 
Liveries and Gumekeepers’ Clothing. 

Shirts and Hosiery. 

Colonial and General Outfitting. 

Bovts and — 

11. Hats and C 

12. Contracts for PGlubs, Schools, Charities, &c. 


MOSES and SON dispatch parcels 
carriage paid to any Railway Station. 
Yo prevent delay, orders should be 
accompanied by a remittance. 


and SON send free all over the 
WORLD their Illustrated’Fashion-Book and 
rk etme with easy and accurate rules for 
self-m 


and SON supply their goods 
on the following system 

The price of every article is marked on it 
in plain figures, from which under no cir- 
cumstances can any abatement bé made. 
Any article not apyrored of (if not worn or 
injured) exchanged, or the money paid for 

returned. 


Notre.—This Rule applies caually to 
Ready-made Goods or those to or 

Postal and Post-Office Orders 1 ‘be made 

yable to us at the General Post Office, 

London. 

Cheques to be crossed London Joint Stock 
Bank. 


and SON sell GENTLEMEN’S 
SUITS at 21s., 30s., 428., 50s., 558 , 63s., 70s., 
Sts., in all newest and c st designs. For 

excellence of workmanship they are with- 
out compe tition. 


Pepe ore 











MOSES 





MOSES 








MOSES and SON sell 
you THs’ SUITS at 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s. 6d., 
20s., 258., 30s., and upwards. For cheapness 
and hard wear the y defy competition, and 
are 
want. 


MOSES and SON sell GENTLEMEN'S 
OVERCUATS at I6s. 10d,, 21s., 25s., 3 
30s., 428., and upwards; for style and hard 
wear, combined with choice patterns, heated 
are far superior to any offered | else wher 


and SON sell BOYS’ 
YOUTHS’ OVERCOATS, at 6s. 3d., 98. 6d., 
12s. 0d., 158. 6d., 213., and upwards. Special 
attention is given to the strength of the 
materials used, so necessary for boys’ wear. 
All the newest ‘styles kept in stock. 


MOSES and SON sell LADIES’ 
TAILOR-MADE ULSTERSand JACKETS, 
made of suitable materials. in aH the — st 
and approved designs, from 21s. to 10¢ 


MOSES and SON have to thank the 
Public for . 4 ua they have —— up their 
registered ‘TW ees dely known 
as the “ Cntearable.” The ee “ 

Boys’ ring 188. 
3, ths. to : Gentle. 
5 » 458. ; oo. Over- 
Youths’ Overcoats, 


BOYS’ and 


E. 
4 
4e 





E. 





MOSES 








men’s Overcoats, 2 
coats, 18s. Gd. to 258. 6a. ; 

3. to 44s.; Gentlemen's Trouse Ts, 123. 6d. 
to iss. 6d. ; Boys’ Zouaves, $8. 3d. to 88. 6d. : 
Youths’ ‘Trousers, 9s. 3d. to 138. 6d.; and 
Ladies’ Ulsters and Jackets, 37s. 6d. to 63. 
Everyone who. has tried them gives the 
same verdict, ‘They are without compe- 


tition for hard wear and excellence of | 


_ design.” 


| 
E. SUITS as a Specialité. Complete, they eom- 
rise Blue Serge Shirt and Lined Trousers, 

lat or Cap, Singlet, Lanyard and Whistle, 

and Neckerchief, 11s. 11d., rising 1s. per size, 
or without the extras, 7s. iid. rising 18. per 
size; also the Jack Tar Demi, sh owrt-Trousers, 
7s. 6d., rising Is. r size, or complete, 
lis. 6d., rising Is. per size. This year we 
have sold thousands « of them 


4) MOSES and SON sell their HOSIERY 
GOODS and “HIRTS at equally low prices, 
consistent with quality. 


“MOSES and SON sell their BOOTS 





ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey or white, or falling off, use 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER ; for it will positively 
restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers."’ It 
makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 
growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
decayed. 
This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 
It may be had of any respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Buttle In care 
the dealer has not “The Mexican Hair Renewer” in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriage- 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England. 





[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives lnxuriance to each tress, 
ss each one's fancies ? 


ve are luxuriance to eac 
es it ic and gi sat 
rom dandrnff, 


n equal 
‘THE MEXIC. HAIR RENEWER! “k 
What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like seme bright halo beaming? 
What makes the hair a perfect masa 
Of splendid ringlets teeming ? 
Mi 5 gives profusion in excess ? 
what pays each eer 
bs The choicest ra 
‘THE MEX GA HAIR ‘RENEWER! ™ 
What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And “oy it so delightful? 
use to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 
What aay he peoplé and the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 
ra That most su 
Is ‘THE ME 


rb for ladies’ use 
ICAN HAIR RE NEWER!'” 





sronounced by parents as a long-felt 


and 


MOSES and SON sell the JACK TAR | 


HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 

has gained for itself the highest reputation, and a decided 

preference over all other “ hair dressings ’’—it may be relied on as 

the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 

te the hair, and causing new hair to grow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are decayed. 

Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton-street, 
Dublin, write :— We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it that it has 
a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their Hair.’ 


[PRE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES. 


} eer? have ae hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare; 
Would you have it soft sy bright, 
And attractive to the sight? 
ion you ey can produce 
‘ou putjn constant 
THE MIARICAN HAI RENEWER. 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves; 
It beautifies—improves it, tov, 
And gives ita a charming hue, 
And thus in each essential way, 
It public favour gains each day— 
HE MEXIC. HAIR RENEWER. 


If a single thread of hatr 
oF iS greyish tint ct Le re, 
“ Renewer li resto: 
Al i its colour as me J 
And thus it is that vast renown 
Does daily now its virtues crown— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWEB. 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or falling like the leaves away, 
It will renew the human hair, 
And make it like itself appear: 
It will revive it, pease ify, 
And every ardent wish supp “a 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 





and SHOES at equally low prices, consist 
with quality. 


‘Ta 1 P 
MOSES and SON are Sole Agents in 
the World for MARSDEN’S PATENT 
WATERPROUFING PROCESS, throu h 
the medium of which we are enabled 
uarantee all Boots made by the Pate nt 
"rocess as Waterproof. Caution.—None 
Genuine that do not bear the Labe 





MOSES and SON’ sell their HATS and 
CAPS at equally low prices, consistent with 
quality. tn these departments it is pasty 
necessary to say all the newest styles anc 
designs are kept, and any special article can 

be made at a few hours’ notice, 


MOSES and SON do all kinds of 
Embroidery to order, such as for Dock 
Companies, Railway Cerporations, Ciubs, 
and Steam- “nome Companies, and ‘keep in 
stock all the Badges of 
Steam-ship Companies. 


MOSES and SON sell OUTFITS for all 


occasions, 


x: * 











Lists on So waparoncere Also SEA OUTFIT, 
Price-Lists for appre ntices. 


MOSES and SON sell WATERPROOFS 
in RUBBERS and TWEED, the latter in 
new ane specis! makes and in several colour- 
ings. NDBIARC ‘BBERS, t. Also an 
unrivalled Stock of OILSKINS, SOU’- 
WESTERS, LEGGINGS, STORM CAPS, 
and DRIV ING CAPES. 





MOSES and SON employ 1 none but the 
most experienced Cutters and Foremen for 
their order department, by which they are 
enabled to guarantee a perfect fit, combined 
with excellence of workmanship. Note.—A 
perfect fit guaranteed by our system of self- 
measure. 


J} MOSES and SON make all their goods 

de in riectly-arranged and well-ventilated 
NB ir ome pronounced by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors to be without equal, thereby 
assuring the perfect_immunity from con- 
tagion so often caused by having work made 
up in the workpeople’ sown dwetiings, which 
are generally situated in thickly populated 
districts. 











E MOSES and SON’S BESPOKE or 
4e ORDER DEPARTMENT is replete with every known 
make of cloths, selected with the utmost care from the 
rincipal centres at H¢ ME and ABROAD, LADIES’ 
RIDING HABITS and TROL f os 
supplic iCES this Department at our usual LOW RATE 
of RI 


M OS ES and 
~ 


Kk 
s 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
JUVENILE AND COLONIAL py LIL it re 


HATTERS, HOSIERS, AND IRT-MAKERS, 
BOOT AND pat MANU ‘tRAGTU RERS. 





nly Addre; 
MINORIES a ALDGATE LONDON 


the well-known | 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


The constitution of the person and the condition of the scalp 
have much to do with the length of time it requires for new hair 
to grow; also thin or thick hair will depend much upon the vital 
force remaining in the hair-glands. New hairs are first secn to 

| start around the margin of the bald spots near the permanent 
hair, and extending upwards until the spots are covered more or 
less thickly with fine short hair. Excessive brushing should be 
guarded against as soon as the small hairs make their appear- 
ance; but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to advan- 
tage occasionally. The scalp may be pressed and moved on 
the bone by the finger ends, which quickens the circulation 
and softens the spots which have remained 3 bald, 





THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


When the hair is weak and fad 

Like the autumn leaves that fat, 
Then is felt that sadden’d Lam | 

Which does every heart enthr 
beh we oe fc oy specific 

© arrest it on ite w 

And THE MEXICAN “Harr RENEWEB 

Bids it like enchantment stay. 


It arrests Gecaying progre gress : 
Though the hair is thin and grey 

It will strengthen and remy wig it, 

And work wonders day by day. 

It restores the colour, 
And brings back ite beau 

For THE MEXICAN biti RENEWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What ’s the greatest hair restorer 
That the present age can show ; 
What produces wonders dail i, 
Which the world at large should know? 
Why, THE MEXICAN , ith RENEWER 
Eminently standa the first 
Thus its fame by rene «8 thousands 
Day by day is now rehears'd, 


What beautifies, improves, and strengthens 
Human hair of every @ 

Why, this famous great restorer 
With ie ae # is the 

And THE MEXICAN HAIk RENEWER 
Is the very best in use, 

For luxuriant tresses alw: weys 
Do its magic powers produce, 





(THE WORDS “ THE MEX IC AN HAIR 

RENEWER”’ are a Trade-Mark; and the publio will please 
see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 
pame is blown in the bottle. 

The Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 38.64, Directions in German 
French, and Spanish. 

May be had of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 
World. 

Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, Farringdon-road, London 
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(Continued from page 26). 

Away in the Far West he finds for many years a sort of com- 
pensation, and as one of the many pioneers of civilisation he does 
more good service yet, in the peaceful battle which man is waging 
with wilderness and primeval forest. But more years go by—it 
matters little how they are spent without aim or purpose, until, 
cast down by sickness and the increasing weight of time, a hungry 
longing to revisit his first and only home takes possession of him. 

And here at length he is, of all nights in the year, on Christmas 
Eve, but, as yet, with little of the holy influence of the time in his 
lieart ; nevertheless, its spirit is abroad, and all around him in the 
familiar Green Dragon. ‘That girl-child’s face with the golden 
hair, the guardian angel of the house, is now again the moving 
tigure in his vision, and looks down upon him, he fancies, as he 
sleeps, obscuring all the intervening years, bringing him back to 
happy childhood, the only happiness he has ever known. She 
seems to be bending over his little crib and watching him as she 
used to do in those far-off days, when, loth to wake bim rudely, she 
would do so with a gentle kiss. He feels her lips upon his fore- 
head, and starts up from the old settle, dazed, confused, but 
suddenly conscious that he is not alone! 

A wild exclamation, half in astonishment, half in terror, burst 
from him. It was echoed by a woman standing within a yard of 
him. The bright morning sun flooded the room with a dazzling 
light, and the man and woman remained for a while gazing at each 
other in damb amazement. She was as old as he at least, but not 
at all infirm, and still bearing traces of exceeding beauty—a hand- 
some-featured, comely old dame, with thick snowy hair, smoothly 
brushed beneath as snowy a cap, surmounted by a neat kind of old- 
world beaver bonnet. A rough warm coloured cloak fell from her 
shoulders, displaying beneath it a dull grey gown and coarse whity- 
brown apron, the whole dress having the air of a regulated 
uniformity. 

She was the first to speak. Advancing a step, she said in a 
tremulous hesitating voice, which, considering her age, had in it a 
singularly youthful ring— 

“Can it be? Isit? No, surely, not Johnnie ?’’ 

She put out her hand as if to settle herdoubt by touch. Butthe 
thin, well-shaped, albeit bony, fingers did not reach far enough, 
aud she advanced another step. ‘The old man here stretched forth 
his hand and grasped hers. It was his left and her right, and so 
they stood in silence just for one moment more, looking at each 
other strangely, doubtfully. His gaze was steady, searching, and 
seemed to carry conviction with it, for suddenly he exclaimed, 

** Great God! I had never hoped for this, Mary—for Mary, and 
none other, it is. Bless you, bless you, dear heart!’’ and, going 
forward, he fell upon her neck. ‘‘ I had never hoped for this,’”’ he 
went on hurriedly, in a hoarse and guttural voice, as he looked up 
again in her face; ** 1 dared not ask if you were still still here. 
but I know you now—your eyes, your voice—among a thousand !”’ 

‘** Dear, dear,’’ she cried; ‘‘to think of this—for you, Johnnie, 
to be living, and I—we all here—never to have heard of you, ah! 
tor welluigh these fifty years, I suppose! Where have you been, 
man? How came you back ?—and never to have written a word. 
Dear oe, dear me! How wonderful, how marvellous, are the ways 
of God! 

Then her tears choked her, and she completely broke down. 
There was another and a longer silence. Again she was the first to 
break it, for, as they sat side by side now upon the settle, the man 
had pam his face between his roughened palms and was sobbing 
like a child. 

“* Tell me, dear Johnnie, how you came here—up into thisroom,”’ 
she began. ‘‘I have kept it a bit tidy as best I could, all for your 
sake—because I loved it for your sake—because it seemed to me to 
be the only place where I could sometimes think of you happily and 
feel as I used to feel when we were together here as children. The 
property is in Chancery, they say—no one minds it now, or who 
comes or goes—the inn never prospered after poor father died, and 
then the railroads took away all the custom—and so I have tried to 
keep this corner at least from the general ruin. Daily, almost, I 
come up to have a look at it, and this morning, before church, I 
come and find a man asleep on this bench. At first I did not notice 
you, and then as I stood wondering who you could be, and was 
beginning to fancy somehow I ought to know you, you awoke and 
stood up, and then I did know you! ”’ 

Pras his face, but without looking at her, he answered, 
soitiy— 

** Ay, ay—I understand what it was now—your influence, your 
presence has hallowed this room, and it was your spirit which guided 
and kept me here, aud which more than ouce I seemed to think I 
saw. 

He drooped his head again, took her hand, and pressing it to his 
lips, sobbed still. 

“* There, there,’’ she continued soothingly, patting him on the 
shoulder, and then folding her arm affectionately round his neck, 
just as she had dene a thousand times before—all those years ago! 
He was again to her the wayward, fretful child, and she to him the 
loving, tender nurse. Their hearts at that moment were utterly 
unconscious of the long separation there had been between them. 
They were entirely oblivious of the lapse. It was truly as if it had 
never been. Ason the threshold of life they had sat under that 
selfsame roof, so sat they now at its close—its misgivings, doubts, 
perplexities, errors—all but its mystery, swept away. 

Long was it before their talk became coherent, or the one heard 
from the other, briefly and brokenly, anything of how each had 
fared. The distant sound of the church bells pealing forth for the 
Christmas morning service was the first thing which recalled these 
two old dreamers from their vivid past to, as it seemed to them, the 
far more hazy present. 

“ You will come, Johnnie,” said the woman, rising, “ you will 
come with me and give praise and thanks to God for this and ail 
his mercies.” 

‘The old man shook his head. 

_ “* How dare I show my face, Mary? Remember what I did the 
night I ranaway. As you have recognised me, others may. 
lave never dared to think or ask what was the end of that deed.”’ 

He looked at his old love with pitiful, appealing eyes. 

“ Johnnie, Johnnie!’ she broke in, “‘take comfort. God was 
merciful to you then, as always. The young Squire was not dead 
when he was found by the roadside, and lived to pass away in the 
natural course of time, though perhaps with shortened days ”’ 

‘Thank God!” exclaimed the old soldier, grasping her left 
hand and looking at the third finger eagerly; ‘‘ and still you did not 
niarry him? ‘Thank God, again and again! ” 

‘No, foolish boy,”” she answered, ‘‘ nor never should. 
too much above our station, let alone many other reasons.” 

Once more the old man fell upon her neck, weeping ; the fierce 
strong passionate heart now utterly subdued and contrite. 

“I will go with you, Mary, to church,” he presently said, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height, and the two went forth slowly 
through the creaking passages of the old inn, and down the broken 
stairs, and out on to the bright sunlit highway. 

_ Amidst the little congregation of simple folk who offered up 
their humble prayers and joined ‘ the pealing anthem as it swelled 
the note of praise” on that Christmas morning in the decayed old 
church, there were no two more earnest, thankful-hearted worshippers 
than the tall, grim, grey-bearded stranger standing just within the 
porch, and that neat, comely old dame who occupied the sixth seat 
of the almshouse pew. 


He was 
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Two bosom friends were Prue and Nell— 
Each beautiful in her degree, 
So winning both, ’twere hard to tell 
Which was the lovelier she. 


Prue fair as day when not a trace 
Of cloud in summer sky is seen ; 
And Nellie with the tender grace 
Of twilight’s hour serene. 


As kindred odours interfuse, 
As concord dwells in varied tones, 
And each gay flower from blended hues 
Diviner beauty owns,— 
So with sweet difference were they blent 
That in one mould they fain must run: 
Each being to each the complement— 
Two hearts close fused in one. 


So seemed it once. 


And yet. alas! 


The tirmest friendships melt away, 
And into filmiest vapour pass, 
Beneath Love's fervent ray. 


A young Adonis came their way, 
One bearing an illustrious name ; 
A warrior bold, yet blithely gay, 
Loud-heralded by Fame. 


Soon like their shadow he became, 
Close following wheresoe’er they went 
To church or rout, to him the same— 
His footsteps thither bent. 


Long time no difference could be seen 
In his devotion to the two; 
None knew which was his Beauty’s Queen, 
If Nellie ’t was, or Prue. 


For all that anybody knew 
Their love-lorn vietim, nothing loth, 
They by twin magnetism drew 
Conjointly to them both. 
What of the ladies all the while ? 
Charmed by this gallant, brave and gay, 
Did Love alike both hearts beguile 
More deeply day by day ? 


Yes. 


When at length he breathed his vows 


‘To Prue, who listened with delight, 
‘Then sombre grew sweet Nellie’s brows, 
For in her heart was night. 


Where was the friendship that so long 
Had bound them heart to heart ? 
Snapt was the link so seeming strong, 
And these two stood apart. 
In angry mood sat Nellie there, 
A prey to anguish as she glanced 
To where, apart, the happy pair 
Stood in their bliss entranced. 
Cheer up, thou lone one! nor believe 
That all life’s joys are vanished quite! 
Why sit you watching (while you grieve) 
‘The tantalising sight ? 
The day will come, Miss Nell, when you, 
Ignoring this unpleasant time, 
Will be again warm friend with Prue, 
As in your early prime. 


For Time, I dare to prophesy, 
Will seat you yet on Love’s own throne; 
And you will treasure by-and-by 
A heart that’s all your own!—-Joun LaTey. 


“ HE STOOPS TO CONQUER.” 


Eyes saying more than eyes say when they ’re glist’ning; 
Eyes upon which the lids languidly fall : 

’Tis to their whisper he’s leaning and list’ning, 
Not to the lips that say—nothing at all! 


Nothing ? 


Weil, simply what comes to the surface ; 


A souffé of gossip; Society froth : 
But, pleasant /7s voice is, and oh, to read her face, 
And perish, is bliss to the rapturous moth. 


He conqueror? look at the suppliant! oh, when ’ll he 
Recover the wish to walk upright again ? 
This playing-fields’ idol, this hero (at Henley), 
This drawing-room darling, this man among men! 
You would not suppose, as you watched the beau dawdle, 
That he won his V.C. in a terrible way. 
Well, he did; but, unwarned by Delilah—or Caudle, 
He “ gives Limself ’’ (Yankee the phrase is) ‘‘ away.’ 


The pity they feel as they furtively watch him! 
The target le is for the shafts of their wit! 

‘‘ 4 Baby like that ’’—say the women—*‘tocate» him!’ 
The men: ‘ It’s all over! he’s fatally hit!’ 

To each unwon Beauty denied is the power yet 
To find out the charm of a conquering face : 

** Alas,” said the Fox, ‘* yonder bunches are sour yet ; 
Of those who must eat them I pity the case.” 


He stoop to conquer! for ‘‘ conquer” read ‘‘ capture.”’ 
He came, and he saw, and—he bowed to the yoke. 
She was sure he was hers, and the knowledge was rapture — 
Yes, knew it (how odd !) ere the stammerer spoke. 
The day is not named, but the fetter Love forges 
‘To bind her to him and to make him her slave, 
You may see one fine morning, in lofty St. George’s, 
If somebody sends you a card for the nave.—Byron WEBBER. 


WE WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


Here comes a sweet dear, 

Her Pussy caressing, 
To wish us good cheer f 

And each Christmas blessing. 
Tis Little Miss Muffet ! 
ag she —— of yore 

n nursery lore, 

Who sat on a tuffet 
And ate curds and whey, 
Until a big spider 
Came crawling beside her, 
And drove her away. 
No, this is a new one, 
A flesh-and-blood dear, 
Who lives with us here ; 
A genuine true one, 
Whose eyes look right through one, 
Unknowing of fear. 
She seared at a spider! 
Do you wish t » deride her? 
You know not our dear, 
If you say so, ’tis clear ; 
Should a spider alight on her. 
Think you ’t would frighten her ? 
Without any fuss, 
She would wave her hand—thus, 
Or blow a puff—so. 
And off it would go. 


Our sturdy Miss Muffet 
With Boreas dares buffet. 
In tippet of fur, 

What are wild winds to her? 
With hands in her muff, it 
Is clear she can rough # 





In stormiest weather. 

She ’s a hat on, or bonnet— 
Which is it ?—and on it 

A very fine feather ; 
Fanipped for a waik 

This keen frosty morning, 
And utterly scorning 

The cold altogether 

But first she must talk 
With Pussy a bit, 

Ere going, as fit. 

So there’s plenty of cha‘ter 
In pussy-cat patter, 

With oon a kiss 

Interj by Miss ; 

Her ch softly purring, 
And Pussy susurritg 

An answer most fit : 

At least she’ll aver 

’Tis well known to her 

As hers is to it! 


“Now Puss! that’s enough 
Of fondling and purring! 

My cape you are furring ! 
Jump down from my muff!” 


Miss Muffet at last 

Is off, walking fast. 

What delight t* behoia ner, 
Glancing back o’er her «heulder, 
Sweet smiling and nodding 

As onward she’s plodding ! 

You darlingest Miss, 

I blow you a kiss! —J. L. 


Ohe Goloured Picture, 


CINDERELLA. 
BY F. C. BURNAND. 
Cinderella? Yes, Cinderella; not as we all know her when sho 
had discovered the advantages of having a Fairy Godmother, but 
Cinderella a few weeks after her father’s second marriage, when her 
shrewish step-mother no longer cared to conceal her dislike of her 
second husband’s pretty little child, whose ‘‘ sweet, obliging man- 
ners,’ says their family historian, ‘‘made those of her own 
daughters appear a thousand times more odious and disagreeable.”’ 

What a very pretty woman, too, Cinderella’s mother must have 
been, for the little girl, we are told, was ‘ the exact likeness of her 
mother in sweetness of temper and carriage.” 

Strange to say, that the chronicler to whom we are indebted for 
all we know about Cinderella has never once mentioned the Christian 
name or surname of Cinderella’s father. ‘This is the more astonish- 
ing when we come to consider that her father must have been 
aware of the powerful assistance he could always obtain from the 

ood Fairy who had consented to stand as Godmother to his child. 
What name, too, had been bestowed on the child by her Godfathers 
and Godmothers in her baptism? or, by some special arrangement, 
was the Fairy the only Godmother present at the ceremony’ If so, 
what did the clergyman say? and what did the clergyman’s bishop 
say when he was, as he must have been, at some time or another, 
acquainted with the facts? Was the Fairy acting as Godmother 
under false pretences without having informed anyone of her being 
a Fairy’? And how did she sign the baptismal register? All these 
questions have yet to be answered, and many more, 

Cinderella’s father was ‘‘a very rich gentleman,’’ and sincerely 
attached to Cinderella’s mother; and yet we remain in total igno- 
rance of his name and rank. 

But truly the chronicler could not have made any honourable 
mention of him, as he must have been not only uxorious, but 
the weakest specimen of male humanity, to have allowed his sweet 
little daughter, the image of his late wife, to be so ill-treated that 
she was ‘* forced to sleep up in a sorry garret, upon a wretched 
straw bed, without curtains, or anything to make her comfortable.” 
Why did he not send her to school, or why did he not at once 
invoke the Fairy Godmother,—for what on earth is the use of having 
a fairy godmother if she is not able to help youat a pinch? The 
Fairy must have been friendly, or she would never have consented 
to undertake the trust, and ‘‘to promise and vow”’ a lot of things 
in the name of her protégée; which promise, however, her Fairy- 
ship was either not called upon to fulfil, or had too many irons in 
the fire to remember. My own opinion on the subject is that 
Cinderella’s father eame to no good end; that, in fact, there was 
some mystery about his disappearance, which was never sifted at 
the time, and was hushed up afterwards. Certainly this harsh treat- 
ment of Cinderella, who could not have been more than two or three 
years old when her father married his second wife, must have cou- 
tinued for years, until the unhappy but long-suffering girl was 
reduced to the position of a maid-of-all-work, a sort of 
‘* Marchioness,”’ making-believe very much, with a scrap of lemon- 
peel and a little water in a tumbler; while the conduct of Sally 
Brass was represented by that of her step-mother and two sisters, 
who kept her in the back kitchen and rarely let her go out, except 
on very short errands. 

Yet if Cinderella’s father were a very rich man, how was it that 
in such an establishment as he must have kept up were there no 
servants to take pity on Cinderella, and even for their own profit 
report this ‘‘ Extraordinary case of Cruelty to a Child” in the 
proper quarter ? 

‘The History of Cinderella has yet to be written; and as some 
sort of an answer to some of the above very natural queries, I here- 
with present my readers with afew materials for a future history of 
what we may term The Cinderella Family. 

Cinderella’s father was not a clever or high-principled man; but 
he started in life with; a small capital, and was an uncommon) 
lucky man. He speculated freely, stupidly, and blindly; he took 
wrong advice, and always came out right; he won rubbers without 
skill, and with no trumps; and when everyone said that ‘‘ goud 
luck in specs was sure to be followed by bad luck in a wife,”’ he 
married one of the loveliest women—most accomplished, sweetest - 
tempered and most fascinating women of her time. 

‘The old adage had gone wrong; the wealthy speculator had been 
most fortunate in his choice. 

But, alas! the truth of proverbial philosophy was to beavenged, for 
the charming lady died, leaving him a widower with a beautiful child. 

The grief of this loss was too much for him. He took to drink- 
ing; secretly, not openly. The showy widow of a retired trades- 
man, aged fifty, with two daughters, eager to get into society, made 
a swoop upon him; sat near him at church, met him at a watering 
place, flattered his weaknesses,—and he was accumulating mere and 
more weaknesses every day,—ministered to his wants and comforts, 
pretended to pet his daughter, and finally compromised him so 
effectually,that he found himself bound to marry the widow, while 
consoling himself with the thought that he was doing the best for 
his motherless child, and ensuring a comfortable home for himself. 

Before the marriage day the Fairy Godmother had called on him— 
coming in her private chariot d:awn by cockchafers—and warned 
him of the consequences. He refused to listen, protested that no 
one had a right to interfere with his family affairs, not even the 
Fairy Godmother of his own child, and was so rude to her that she 
quitted the house in dudgeon without seeing her godchild, and 
wishing him bad luck as she went out, vanished, chariot and all, 
onasunbeam. He married; but from that moment things went 
wrong. Hisspeculations turned out failures, his expenses increased, 
his womenkind became overpoweringly expensive, and within two 
years he was in the Gazette, his house, plate, furniture, everything 
sold up, except a sum that his wife had insisted on being settled 
upon her at their marriage; and then, being totally unable to face 
difficulties, he became more attached than ever to the bottle, had 
frequent domestic rows of a violeut character, and at last one night 
packed up his portmanteau, aud, hoping that Cinderella would be 
protected by her Fairy Godmother, he sallied forth, and never re- 
appeared or was ever heard of again—at all events, during the 
lifetime of his second wife. 

His wife and her two daughters took to keeping. or rather letting, 
furnished apartments in a fashionable quarter of the town ; and here 
it was that Cinderella, now about ten years of age, began to be very 
useful to them in the kitchen and parlour, also acting as maid to 
the girls when they wished to have their hair dressed to go to a 
dance or a dinner, to which they were from time to time invited by 
the eligible bachelors who patronised their house. 

After a time they set up a boarding-house, and, by using the 
greatest discrimination, they managed to select the right custoniers, 
always with an eye to regaining that position in society forfeited 
by the loss of means, and also to a good match for both of the young 
women, who were now getting on in life rather too fast for their 
own satisfaction. ‘Their mother had become a confirmed invalid, 
and was tended entirely by Cinderella, who was now able to return 
good for evil, and who was thus saved for a time from more menial 
employment. 

On the death of their mother, the two daughters realised their 
little property, set up a small house for themselves, relegated 
Ciuderella to the kitchen, nominally as their housekeeper (she was 
hetween fifteen and sixteen), but really as their maid-of-all-work. 
and did their very utmost to secure as partuers for life any two of 
the richest or most fashionable among their numerous acquaintances 
who had at one time or other been their ledgers. ‘The two sisters— 
the eldest’s name has never transpired, but the younger was called 
Charlotte—cultivated most assiduously professional and artistic 
friends, and so obtained gifts of boxes at the theatres, stalls at the 
Opera, and free admissions to various entertainments, which helped 
them considerably in laying their fashionab‘e (but not wealthy) friends 
uuder considerable obligation tothem. Poor Cinderella never weut 
to any of these shows, and would sit at home, night after night 
for a whole year, and wonder what a pantomime was like, and how 
transformation scenes were managed, and O, how she did long to 
see a fairy ! 
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She heard her sisters talk of these things when they were 
dressing, when they used to bitterly regret that fate had not placed 
them in a higher sphere of society. 

“ Still,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ we shan’t do so badly, I expect, if 
old Frizzlewig only gets those tickets for the Royal Ball at the 
Palace for us.’’ 

‘*, I do so hope he will!” exelaimed the elder, and before she 
had time to put an extra touch of powder on her nose, a knock at the 
door startled them, and Cinderella would have hurried down to answer 
it, had she not remembered that an old charwoman,towhom she had 
lately been very kind, had come in for the day, and had undertaken, 
for the consideration of ‘ wittles’ and drink, to take the heaviest 
portion of the down-stair work on her own hands. The arrival wasold 
Frizzlewig—this was their nickname for a noble Marquis, who could 
not make up his mind which of the two sisters he preferred, as they 
! oth fooled him to the top of his bent, and flattered and coaxed him, 
so that, being a fond and foolish old nobleman, he would have done 
anything in his power for them; and indeed, as it was, was quite 
proud, at his time of life, to be seen about with two such elegant and 
showy young women, who seemed so entirely devoted to him, and 
who appeared to love him with a disinterested affection beyond 
that shown by any of his relations, including his own children. So 
old Frizzlewig lad taken no end of trouble, had, on their account, 
promised his vote and interest here, there, and everywhere; had got 
on the right side of the Lord Chamberlain, and had procured two 
ladies’ tickets for the Royal Ball which was to be given at the 
Valace on the oecasion of the Prince’s coming of age. 

Weren’t the sisters mad with joy! Poor Cinderella, she had a 
time of it, | warrant you. But now that her half-sisters were really 
going to be launched into society—the very best society in the 
world—their old friends and acquaintances rallied round them, and 
the presents came in in cartloads, chiefly bouquets and gloves, 
while old Frizzlewig, rendered jealous by these attentions, presented 
them with real diamonds and such magnificent dresses as made 
Charlotte and her sister weep with delight as they embraced him, 
one on each side, and called him all the dears, darlings, pets, 
poppets, and sweet things they could think of. 

The night of the ball came. You know the rest. That 
peacock’s feather in Cinderella’s hand had dropped out of a rare 
iiutle presented to Charlotte by one of her admirers many 
years before. She had cherished it as being ane little bit of 
fivery. As a mere girl,—and it is just at this time that the 
urtist has taken her,—when they first came to this house, she 
had sat up thinking of what her half-sisters were seeing at the 
theatre, and how they were enjoyiug themselves, and then the 
feather seemed to expand and to show her the world through its 
own peacock’s eyes, and she would dream of possibilities and fairies, 
and princes, and wonder whether she should ever be anything 
more than what she now was; and then she would wish that she 
too had left the earth with her mother and gone with her into some 
bright land, and then she wondered what had become of her 
futher and then she dreamed she met him with her 
mother, and they were all then sohappy . and then she 
awoke to hear her sisters ringing the front door bell, and shivered to 
find she had let the fire out while she was stopping up to let her 
sisters in. And now more than a year had passed: she was 
seventeen, and looked back to that dreamy time. She had ceased 
to wonder about theatres, but the Royal Ball—this was a new 
sensation !—and a Prince! 

But she was all alone—till her old friend the charwoman came 
in to say good-night. And the elderly dame stopped to chat: and, 
becoming very loquacious, she confided to her a charm: and this 
charm could compel the presence of fairy godmothers, Then sud- 
denly there flashed across Cinderella’s mind a light—faint, but sull 
a light—of other days, bringing into relief something she had once 
heard—when—where? Before her father’s death? Yes. Some- 
thing about her mother’s friend the Fairy Godmother? Yes. And 
by a sudden, unaccountable inspiration, she jumped up and cried, 
“T have a Fairy Godmother. Let her appear. She has deserted 
me too long. If she really loved my mother she will come to me.”’ 

The flash was now a blaze of light. The charwoman_ had 
vanished. ‘The Fairy Godmother was there. ‘‘I bring you,” she 
said, “‘ the reward of Patient Suffering. I have never lost sight of 
you, but I was net permitted to help you till now; and even now 
only on a condition. But this condition is for your good, though 
how it is so you have yet to learn.” 

‘Then all the rest followed with which history has made us 
familiar. 

When Cinderella became Princess, says the family historian 
already quoted, being *‘as amiable as she was handsome, she gave 
her sisters magnificent apartments in the palace, and a short time 
afvter married them to two great Lords.”’ 

»>But did Cinderella’s papa ever reappear? Did the Fairy 
Godmother take any further interest in her godchild? Once only 
she is mentioned, and that was when the one glass slipper fitted, 
aud after she had drawn out of her pocket the other slipper the 
Fairy suddenly appeared, and with a touch of her wand changed 
“inderella’s drudge’s clothes into a magniticent dress. ‘Lhen, 
without a word, she disappeared ; and whether she ever returned, or 
was even thanked, is not recorded in any history of Cinderella that 
I have been able to consult. The age of this Cinderella of Mr. 
Millais’ is, I have said, between fifteen and sixteen, just two years 
before the Royal party. She is in dreamland, where Mr. Millais met 
her, and that cap on her head is another remnant of finery which 
ove of her half-sisters has thrown away. 

My own opinion is that when Cinderella became Princess the 
wonderful story was published everywhere, and that her old futher, 
who was on his last legs at Boulogne-sur-Mer, suddenly turned up, 
borrowed a considerable sum, and was among the first to call at the 
Valace, where he was warmly received by his daughter, and less 
warmly by his son-in-law, who, however, provided him with a 
comfortable berth, and a liberal allowance of his favourite beverage. 
Still, we have no exact data as to facts; and until the family 
name of Cinderella’s father is made known to us the very existence 
of the family itself will remain for ever shrouded in mystery. 

The slippers, unless broken, may be under a glass case in Queen 
Mab’s museum. But if we run after the “ may be's,’’ they are as 
plentiful and as difficult to catch as summer butterflies—and, when 
caught, about as useful. So *‘ here break we off.’’ 








“THE BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER.” 

There is a quaint old-world homeliness about Mr. Loughton’s 
Dutch pictures that is not less ajpropriate than it is peculiar. 
Kiven about this contemporary young lady there is something 
sui generis of demure simplicity in her comely face of antique 
Protestant propriety, if not Puritan primness, in her neat coif 
and closely snooding head gear, her cosy furred ruff, and old- 
fashioned tippet. I should guess that she is trudgiug through 
the snow to or from church; or, stay, as it is Christmas time, 
she may very likely be on some errand of mercy. Be this as it 
may, here—or if we should meet her later sledging on the canal 
in a gaily paintel ark, like a miniature galleon, or at home with 
musical friends in the Stadt-huis—she looks, or will look, as 
though she had stepped out of a seventeenth century picture. But 
the mention of that time, and the word itself of ‘‘ Burgomaster’’ 
seem to remind us also that the Netherlands have their glorious and 
heroic, as well as their peaceful domestic associations—dvathless 
memories of a War of Independence to which all Europe owes so 
much. I must, however, leave the many pleasant or moving thoughts 
which the picture may evoke to my readers’ imagination — merely 
adding that the picture is engraved by permission of Messrs. Arthur 
‘Tooth and Sons, Haymarket. T. J. GULLICK. 





“PUSSY’S PERQUISITE.” 

A very lucky pussy is Master Tom to have a mistress to feed him 
out of her own cup and saucer; and one so pretty withal, in her 
antique dress, as well as so kind and gentle. And a very happy 
little mistress is she to have such a fine handsome ‘lom—so 
patient and so well-behaved. As she grows up the little lady will 
still have a pet, be sure—to tend and love. ‘This pleasant picture 
is engraved from the Decordtive Art Exhibition in Bond-street. 


CHRISTMAS ECHOES. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Samuel Rogers, Poet and Banker (and one of the kindliest-hearted 
men that ever said bitter things about people), discoursed long ago, 
and delightfully, concerning the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory :’’— 


Childhood’s loved group revisits every scene, 
The tangled woud walk and the tufted green 
Indulgent Memory wakes, and, lo, they live! 
Clothed with far softer hues than Light can give. 

Yes; Memory is ‘‘ the first, best friend that Heaven assigns 
below; ’? and it may be made to ‘‘ soothe and sweeten all the cares 
we know;” still, the faculty is one that has its duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as its pleasures, If you wish to keep your 
memory bright you should rub it up periodically, and spare no 
amount of furniture polish. Nay; now and again you should take 
it to pieces and put it together again, as George Stephenson used to 
do, first with clocks and afterwards with locomotive engines. If 
you find that your memory has grown so rusty that no friction with 
oil and vinegar, flannel, and wash-leather will make it shine again, 
you may feel tolerably sure that you, too, are rust-eaten, and close 
upon disintegration 

Christmas is one of the Festivals of Memory. It is, as Washing- 
ton Irving beautifully phrases it, ‘‘ the season of regenerated feel- 
ing—the season for kindling, not only the fire of hospitality in the 
hall, but the genial flame of charity in the heart: the scene of 
early love again rises green to memory beyond the sterile waste of 
years.”? But did you ever try, as an exercise of Memory, to recall 
the successive ‘‘ festive seasons’? which you have spent? Did you 
ever strive to count your Christmases ? 

I am afraid that I know what the answer to this question, in 
many cases, will be. ‘I don’t wish to make myself miserable,’’ 
A. may reply. B. may quote Byron, and decline to call up— 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The co:d, the changed— perchance the dead—anew ; 
The mourn’d, the lov’d, the lost,—too many! yet how few! 


C. may say, with Goldsmith— 


Remembrance wakes, w.t!: all her bury train, 
Swells at my heart, and turns the pas. to pain, 


D. may remind me that Longfellow writes that ‘‘ The leaves of 
memory seem to make a mournful rustling in the dark ;’’ whiie 
k. may warn me Heraud passionately inveighs aguinst ‘‘ the hungry 
vultures of memory.’’ Never mind the poets. Never mird even 
the sublime ‘‘ Nessun maggior dolore.’ Exercise your memory 
in the last weck in December, and strive to summon up the Christ- 
mases of the Past. 

Young folks should experience but little difficulty in this respect ; 
although some trifling confusion of miud may possibly arise as to 
the precise dates of the grand comic Christmas pantomimes which 
have been witnessed at the Theatres Koyal. Still, as a rule, the 
Christmas roll can be easily recited. ‘There was the Christmas 
when the Mysterious Magician supplied by Mr. Cremer, junior, 
performed such astounding conjuring tricks in the back drawing- 
room; the very merry Christmas night wheu it was so extremely 
difficult to procure cabs, and when four ladies, tive children, and one 
gentleman (on the box) had t» go home in one four-wheeler. ‘There 
was the Christmas when Uncle Lionel, who bad quarrelled with 
papa ever so long ago, made his appearance on Christmas Eve, 
beaming with smiles and laden with drums, clockwork steamers, 
boxes of bonbons, and a rocking horse. ‘There was the Christmas 
when, papa and mamma being in India, we were left at Dr. Betula’s 
Classical Academy at Harrow-ou-the-Heart, or at Miss Piminy’s 
Establishment for Young Ladies at Starch Green. ‘There was the 
Christmas when we were sick ; and the Christmas when young Mr. 
Poplar said such remarkably soft things to Aunt Louisa behind the 
window-curtain. ‘There was the Christmas when a baby was born, 
and the Christmas when another baby died. 

But, when you have become eldeily, the remembering of one’s 
Christmases is a task of no small dolour. You may not be so old as 
tu be constrained to say, with Spenser— 

The care full cold hath nipt my rugged rind, 

And in my face deep furrows eld hath pligit ; 

My head besprent with hoary frost I find, 

And by mine eye the crow his claw doth wright. 

Delight is laid abed, and pleasure past ; 

Nv sun now shines, clouds have ati overcast. 
Still; you are not “as young as you were.” ‘The image of the 
deutist tills far too promment u place in your mind to be pleasaut. 
You take a lively albeit furtive interest iu the advertisements about 
Hair Restorers ; and from time to time you are cognizant of dark 
and distant rumours in your houseliold touching somebody--it 
cannot, surely, be you—who is a ‘ Disagreeable Old Thing.’’ 
Never mind the dentist and the Hair Restorer advertisements ; never 
mind the growing need for spectacles, »nd the inclination to go tu 
— after dinner. Be of good heart and count your Christmases. 

have a tolerable memory; but I am sure that, without re- 

ferring to scattered and irregularly kept diaries, I cannot recollect 
half my own Yules. Some of them were very merry, and others 
extrewely miserable; but as to many more my mind is a blank. 
Perhaps the unremembered Christmases were moderately felicitous 
ones. ‘The boundary of Man,’”’ says Owen Feltham, ‘is 
Moderation, When once we pass that pale, our Guardian Angel 
quits his charge of us.’’ Perhaps, after all, the moderate and for- 
gotten Christmases were the pleasantest ones, Happy are the 
people who have no history. 

Out of a dim and chaotic vision of the Christmases of my 
nonage—a jumble of snap-dragon, mince-pies, plum-pudding, 
crackers, Astley’s Amphitheatre, oranges, sawdust, Mr. Ducrow, 
and Mr. Widdicombe, the ridiug-master ; Children’s parties, the 
apothecary—he called on the morrow of Boxing Day—rhubarb and 
magnesia, forfeits, the Adelaide Gallery, Mr. Perkins’s steam gun, 
and a hopeless attachment for somebody with very large blue eyes, 
pink cheeks, and flaxen ringlets (perhaps it was my sister's doll), 
in a white muslin frock, a pink sash, and frilled trousers—there 
arises a distinct image of a Christmas in Paris when 1 was a boy at 
school, A.D. 1840. My sister and 1 dined with an English family 
domiciled in the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, directly opposite 
the British Embassy. Ay de mi! 

{ have an acute remezabrance of that Christmas Day; because 
we had no plum-pudding. A mighty one had been made by the 
lady of the house; but she had an Irish cook. Ay de mi! No 
pudding made its appearance after the turkey and the roast bect ; 
and the alarmed hostess, proceeding to the kitchen, found the 
cook sitting on the floor surrounded by broken crockeryware and 
the dedbvis of an utterly ruined and uneatable plum-pudding. ‘The 
sedent cook was brandishing a rolling-pin, or a dripping-ladle, 
I forget which ; and as she flourished this strange wand she sang 
a song, of which the burden was— 

Hooroar, up she rises! ’ 
Hooroar, up she rises ! 
What shall we do with the druuken sailor? 


They knew very well what to do wiih the tipsy cook, who was very 
summarily turned out of doors. She had loved, not wisely, but 
too well. A pompier, 1 believe ; and in a fit of amorous despondency 
had taken a little more than was good for her. Ay de ms ! 

‘There was very nearly being another plum-pudding catastrophe 
on a Christmas Day which I spent (very delightfully indeed), in 
1876, at Buyukderé, on the Bosphorus. Our genial hostess had 
a female cook, a Greek. ‘This desceudant of Fair Helen of ‘lroy 
had a weakness, I think, for bottled stout. Perhaps it was for 
ruk/, Otherwise she Was an ornament to her sex, and a capiial 
paveipaee, But the bottled stout or the raki get the better of 
ier On Christmas Eve; and her mistress was fain to discharge her. 

She was a lady with a temper; and, prior to her departure per 
steam-boat for Constantinople, she discharged a whole volley of 
auathemas on the entire household. She cursed the dogs. and 


cats; she cursed the carriages and horses; she cursed the baby ; 
and, in particular, she cursed the plum-pudding which she had 
made, but had not been permitted to boil. Her malisons were for- 
tunately unavailing; and the pudding turned out splendidly. 

1 can remember two American Christmases. One I spent, in 
1863, at Montreal, in Canada, with a very dear English friend, who 
is yet flourishing, and who will live, I hope, to enjoy many more 
and jovial Christmases, at home. On Boxing Day we were bidden 
to dine with a certain gallant General, whose name will ever be 
associated (as his patent of baronetcy is) with the heroic defence 
of Kars; but on Christmas Day itself we dined at an excellent hotel 
called the St. Lawrence Hall. It was a stirring time, in Canada, 
The Scots Fusilier Guards (not Scots Guards then) held their mess 
at the St. Lawrence. The Coldstreams (or the Grenadiers?) and 
the Sixtieth Rifles were also in garrison in the city ; and society 
was enlivened by the presence of a large number of Confederate 
ladies, exiles from the Southern States. ‘‘The Bonny Blue 
Flag!’ ‘‘I wish I was in Dixie,’ ‘‘ The Homespun Dress,”’ and 
‘*Maryland, my Maryland,” were more favourite ditties at the 
St. Lawrence than ‘‘ John Brown! ”’ or ‘“‘ The Sky Blue Coat.’’ 

Mem.: Do you collect (with discrimination) visiting cards? I 
do; together with bills of fare. I always steal the menu when I go 
out to a notable dinner; and have sometimes found the butler’s eye 
fixed sternly upon me, as though he doubted whether _a spoon 
migkt not be the next article which I should appropriate. But these 
trifles awaken, oft times, the strangest of memories. 1 was looking, 
the other day, through a book full of cards gathered in Canada in 
63-4. Mr. D’Arcy Magee. Poor fellow. He was, youmay remember, 
foully murdered. Mr. John A. Macdonald. He is now a baronet. 
John Wilkes Booth. His end we all know. Major Wolseley. Ah! 
He is to be Lord Wolseley of Cairo, I hear, not Lord Wolseley of 


Kgypt. 

~“e Christmas in New York. That was in 1878. I think that we 
had eleven invitations todinner. I know that I had no dinner at all, 
and sate all day in an arm-chair before a huge fire at the Brevoort 
House, half choking with bronchitis. But what a merry time we 
had on New-Year’s Day at Delmonico’s, and on Twelfth Day at 
Wormley’s Hotel, Washington! ‘* Home again!” after a long 
absence, has a pleasant sound ; but 1 prefer that of ‘‘ well again,”’ 
after a short, sharp fit of sickness. 

A Christmas in Berlin. When was that? I think in 1865. We 
did not know anybody in that enormous, splendid, and intensely 
disagreeable city. We dined at five o’clock, at the table d’hgte of 
the [étel @’ Angleterre, by the Schlossbriicke, and I think we w ent to 
the Opera afterwards. There was plum-pudding at dinner. I do 
not like Berlin. 

You see that I have abandoned anything approaching chrono- 
logical order ; for I have miserably fiuiied in the attempt to re- 
member my Christmases, categorically. lor example, memory leaps 
back to two Christinas Days spent, not at home, but behind the 
scenes of a theatre. ‘lhe first was in 1846, the second in 1851. On 
boti: necasions it was a matter of business. The pantomime was to 
be produced on Boxing Day ; and we had to work very hard to give 
the finishing touches to the grand entertainment. I had nothing to 
do with acting in these pantomimes; but I had scmething to do 
with “‘ getting up ”’ the first one and writing the other. In the first- 
named year I was very poor; and my Christmas dinner (cost me nine- 
pence) came from a coffee-shop in Castle-street, East. But about 
nine o’clock m the evening I went down to a soup-kitchen some- 
where near Leicester-square, where Alexis Soyer, the famous chef, 
had been superintending the preparation of a substantial Christmas 
dinner for a multitude of poor folk. The frieudly Alexis gave me 
a huge slab of plum-pudding. I had to go back to the theatre to 
work ; and I made a present of the pudding to the young ladies of 
the corps de baliet. ‘Yhey told me, the next morning, that it was 
viry nice; but some of them looked very pale and thoughtful. 

I must have spent at least half a dozen Christmases in Paris 
during the past five-and-twenty years; and they were passed under 
all kinds of circumstances. Nearly every one of the good fellows 
with whom I dined, say, twenty years ago are dead; so I will not 
endeavour to count those Christmases. 

There was a Christmas Day at sea. I forget the year. 1t was 
in the Mediterranean. ‘lhere were sixty-four passengers on board , 
and about twenty sate down to dinner. It was blowing a ‘‘capful 
of wind” (it never seems to blow a hat full), and we had the 
** fiddler’’ on the table. ‘The ship pitched fearfully; aud ‘then 
there were ten.’’? Suvsequently she rolled; ‘‘and then there were 
five’? It was an agreeable Christmas Day ; but it lacked repose. 

Did you ever spend a Christmas Day in Whitecross-street 
Prison? I have had such an experience. Probably, you do not 
even remember where the old jail for debtors was situated. ‘The 
Sheriff of Middlesex on the occasion to which I refer (it was about 
1849) had not been honoured with instructions from the Superior 
Courts at Westminster to capture my body wheresoever I might be 
found ‘‘running up and down in his bailiwick’’ (as if any sane 
person desired to run up and down in a bailiwick !) ; and I went to 
Whitecross-street, not as a prisoner, but as a visitor to a friend 
who was the publisher of a weekly paper, and was incarcerated at 
the suit of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Inland Revenue for 
unpaid advertisement duty. ‘Those were the days in which every 
advertisement paid a tax of one shilling and sixpence to the 
Government. ‘There were cumulative penalties for non-payment ; 
aud I think that, nominally, my friend owed the Revenue about a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

We took this luckless publisher some beef and pudding and a 
Lasinfull of that peculiar ‘‘ stodgy” mock-turtle soup which you 
see resolved into a thick jelly in the windows of the ham and beef 
shops. It was a royal entertainment. ‘The jail was full of prisoners, 
and every one, down to the very poorest, were feasting plentifully. 
‘Those who had no money and no friends were comforted with beef, 
pudding, bread, and beer at the charges of certain endowments, 
many of them of very ancient origin, called ‘‘ Prison Charities.’’ 
‘Lhese endowments have since, I believe, been diverted to educational 
purposes, on the ground that Imprisonment for Debt is abolished, 
and that there are no poor prisoners to relieve. As a matter of 
fact, I believe that between six and seven thousand debtors are 
annually flung into jail under the provisions of the County Courts 
Acts; but these persons (the majority of whom are as poor as Job) 
are only imprisoned for ‘‘ Contempt of Court,’’ you know. 

I mind the old coffee-room at Whitecross-street well. There 
was a roaring fire at one extremity of the room; and above the 
mantelpiece was emblazoned (by some captive herald painter, pos- 
sibly) a gorgeous achievement of the Koyal arms. eneath this 
was the inscription ‘‘ Dum Spiro, Spero.’’ ‘The flow of beer seemed 
to be unlimited; and the air was thick with the fumes of tobacco. 
Songs, comic, pathetic, and patriotic, concluded the festival. It 
was an English versiun of ‘* Hans Breitmann’s Barty ’’—behind 
walls neatly surmounted by chevausx de frise. ‘*Fere is dat barty, 
now?’’’ Gone away into the very dimmest of the ewigkeit, I fear. 
‘Lhe dietary of all prisoners, I suppose, is augmented on Christmas 
Day; but the roaring coffee-room, the smoking, the singing, all 
belong to a state of manners long since passed away. 

Only one more Christmas, and I have done gossiping. It was 
in 1866. I had heard the cannon of Custozza, and had been out 
with Garibaldi in the Tyrol; I had seen Venice surrendered to 
General Le Boeuf (a name to recall at Christmas time) by the 
Austrians, and by the General handed over in the name of Franée 
to Italy. So, after a 1ather exciting year, we came down to Rome, 
Mother of Cities, to winter at the clean, comfortable, and joyous 
Hotel d’ Angleterre in the Via Bocca di Leone, near the Via Condotti : 
reisonable prices; one of the best table d’hétes in Italy ; and at 
that table d’hdéte, and after it in the sinoking-room, the very best 
“talk”? in Europe. A worthy Frenchman, M. Antoine Gondre, 
was the landlord; but he should have been Mine Host of the 
Garter, or that famous purveyor Master Harry Bailly, who * per- 
sonally conducted ’? the Canterbury Pilgrims, so merry did Monsieur 
Goudre make us all at Christmas, 1866. S 

This.excellent Boniface is dead; but I was at the Angleterre 
again last winter,and found the house, in the hands of M. Silenzi, as 
comfortable and cheerful as ever. And Cuxrisrmas, 1882, will, I 
hope, be added to the Christmases which I have spent in Rome; 
for I have no kindred, now, to gather round my board ; and if I am 
to pass the Great Festival in a foreign land, 1 judge it best to pass 
it in the heioved city whence my grandsire came, a Roman citizen, 
more than a hundred years ago. 
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THE COMPANY BEING MANUFACTURERS, SUPPLYING PURCHASERS DIRECT, 
THEIR PRICES ARE FROM 25 TO 50 PER CENT BELOW THE ORDINARY RETAIL HOUSES. 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


SHow-Rooms, 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


4 


FINE GOLD AND PEARL BRACELET, £8. 


The Show-Rooms contain a great variety of Diamond and Fine Gold Jewellery, Sterling Silver, Electro Plate, 


th 


{AT aes 





FINE GOLD AND PLATINA BRACELET, £4 10s. 


Ayer?’ 


Watches and Clocks of the highest 


quality and finish, an inspection of which is solicited. Plain figures. Cash prices. Awarded Five First-class Medals, and the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 


the highest award for excellence of quality and taste in design. 


Catalogues Post-Free. 





MORSON’S prEpPARATIONS OF 


Highly recom- 
mended by the 
Medical Profession 
for 


As-Wine, in Bottl 
am en, da ep TEU IG ES | ma, 
Lozenges, 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d.; Globules, 2s., 
3s 6d., and 6s. 6d.; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 
43. each. 


PEPSIN 


SOLD Br ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a 
specific for chronic Dyspepsia, Indigestion, &c., is due 
to the fact-that it is the nearest possible production of 
the uctive principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. 
Unfortunately, like all other inventions of a like nature, 
Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; 
it is therefore necess#ffry, as a guarantee of its efficacy, 
to see that each Bottle bears the makers’ name, 


MORSON & SON, 





SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, RUSSELL-SQUARE, LONDON. 


THE WEALEMEFNA. 
The Scientific Measu: Machine ani Watch-Guard Pendant. 
“* Supersedes the rnle and tape for all ordinary purposes, and 
will measure the distance on charts and maps with unfailing 
accuracy and precision.”"—The G'obe. By simply passing it over 
a surfice, the exact di-tance in feet, Inches, and fractions is 
recorded on the dial. Thou- 
* y sands are in use by Military 
and Naval Officers, En- 
gineers, Architects, Sur- 
veyors, Builders, Travellers, 
Yachtsmen, Bicyclists, &c. 
Prices: Nickel Silver, 7s. 6d. ; 
Silver, 12s. 6d., or Miniature, 
los. 6d.; G -, BOS. 5 


in box and 

receipt of P.O.0. Abroad, 
postage for 14 oz. additional. 
Of all Opticians; and 


THE MORRIS PATENTS ENGINESRING WORKS, 


&, High-street, Birmingham. Illustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


MILNERS’ 
SAFES. 


Best and Cheapest 
GAFEGUARD 
Against 
FIRE and BURGLARS. 








| 
RTISTS’ SKETCHES for PANEL 
PAINTING, ‘Terra Cotta, Plaques, &c., for SALE and on | 
HIRE. Descriptive List. with Terms, post-free. i 
WM. BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London, 








THE GREAT NERVE TONIC. 
BUNTER’S NERVINE 


will be found to be one of the 
best Nerve Tonics ever dis- 
covered, It gives strength 
to the nervous system, 
and invigorates the entire 
frame, giving relief and effect 
ing cure in many complaints 
over which the nerves exert 
direct or indirect control. 
CURES—NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, DEBILITY, NEh- 
VOUSNESS, LOSS OF APPE- 
TITE, COUGHS, COLDS, &c. 
It is also the best-known 
remedy for Toothache. See 
Medical Testimonials :— 

From J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport :— 
“* Very severe cases under my care have found instan- 
t and per t relief. I therefore give my 
testimonial of having used it with invariable success, 
and recommend its use to the Profession and the Public.” 

From E. SMITH, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston :—“ I have 
tried BUNTER’S NERVINE in many cases, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained. I there- 
fore strongly recommend it to the public.” | 
Of all Medicine Venders at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 

| 








DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


AN HONEST REMEDY. RECOMMENDED BY THE BEST PHYSICIANS.—(see Reports.) 
ich has won its way to Royal favour, having been puppies to the PRINCE and PRIN 
ILLIAM, m. W. E. GLA 


\ 


ysi. Made 


advantage 
of your 
ELECTRIC 
Hair Brush for 


a time. and, 


W. A. Fisher, of “THE GRAPHIC,” London, writes:—* Your 


Of p 


Wh 
F HOLLAND, PRINCE FREDERICK 
™ ae ht to the notice 


J material resemb! nf ebony—a combination 

LECTRO MAGNETIC CURRENT WHICH ACTS 

LANDS bo 4 trees This power can always be 
each Brush. 








Pp which 
DR. SCOTT’S BRUSH IS ee TO 
CURE NERVOUS HEADA \ FIVE MINUTES! 





CURE BI 


CURE NEURALGIA IN FIVE MINUTES! 


US HEADACHE IN FIVE MINUTES! 





PREVENT FALLING HAIR OR BALDNESS! 
CURE DANDRUFF AND DISEASES OF T 
PROMPTLY ARRES® PREMATURE GREYNESS! 
MA THE HAIR GROW LONG AND GLOSSY! 
IMMEDIATELY SOOTHE THE WEARY BRAIN! 


SCALP! 





PALL-MALL ELECTRIC 
Viaduct 


Brush is indeed a splendid affair. I havea great deal of head worry; 


when I reach home of an evening. I use your Brush from forehead 


k, and it makes 


ap to bac’ 
me feel another man. LASSITUDE is banished, and lam quite lively. Send me another Brush for 


my deputy.’ 


DE. sCOTTS IS A PURE BRISTLES BRUSH, NOT WIRES. 





20,000 Original Testimonials can be seen at our Uffice, or Copies will be sent post-free. 
A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 





} WE WILL SE} 
| Agk 5 , 8. NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

See t name i 0 RETCRNED TF % OT ASR 
| Wine Brushes ; 


ri 


wi UL. B. 88, Pai-mate Evecraic 


promote’ Bal 2 


| en 


DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH (Sure Cure for Rheumatism). 


and County Bank. 


Send for Circular of 


Note the Address:—The PALL-MALL ELEQTRIC ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 21, TOUBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


PARIS Retail Dépot—ROBERTS and CO., 23, Place Vendéme. 





ALL CHEMISTS WILL REFUND THE PRICE 
F NOT AS REPRESENTED. 











Price 12s. 64., Post-free. 
ASSOCIATION, 21, Holborn 
London. 


Many Thousand Testimonials can be seen at our Office. 





Dr. NICHOLSON PRICE, M.B.C.S., Mount 
Pleasant, Leeds, J une 16, 1882, 

Writes :—* A patient of mine has been 

using Dr. Scott's Electric Hair 

Brush, she having suffered from 

NEURALGIA, and _ informs 

me that she has received 

considerable benetit 

from it. I am also 

troubled with 

Nervous Head- 

ache, and should 

be glad if 

you would 

seud me 

one.” 





PRICE 12s. 64., 
post-free. 








FISHER= 
188 STRANDSS 


_Everyone would like to have a BILLIARD-TABLE in 
his house, but everyone cannot give up a room for the 
purpose, 

FISHER’S “SIMPLICITY” renders this u ry. 
It isa Perfect Dining-Table, a Perfect Billiard-Table ; 
the exact height for either purpose, slate bed, improved 
cushions, no mechanism to get out of order. 

Catalogues post-free. 


J. L. THEOBALD and COMPANY'S 
CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 
SPECIAL WINTER ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE WANT OF A THOROUGH GOOD MAGIC LANTERN, 
with FIRST-CLASS SLIDES (not danbs), 

suitable for Presents, has long been felt, and we believe that we 

have adequately met the demand by our sets of 








BIJOU LANTERNS AND SLIDES. 
These we offer at this special season at a remarkably low price. 
relying on an enormous sale to repay us. Every article thorough- 
out is of the very best make and finish. 

No.1 set comprises Best English Magic lpupemn. brags front 
slide-holder, rackwork lamp, and silvered reflector, set of 6-inch 
Bijou slides, thirty-six comic figures, landsca) and tales, two 
comic moving slides, one moving lever slide, two slides fur 

inese fireworks, and two moving panorama slides. Price, «!! 

. Shows a 3-ft. picture on the screen. 

a similar assortment of stides to the above, only 
in a larger size, and with a No.2 Magic Lantern. Price, complete, 
l4s. 6d. Shows a 4-ft. picture on the screen. ‘ 

No, 3.—Larger size made in the Bijou sets. Very suitable for 
a Special Present. Price 2s. Shows a 5-ft. picture on the screen. 

No. 4.—A special new size, Very excellent, 32s, 





THE NEW KENSINGTON MODEL STEAM LOCOMOTIVE. 
irely of co; and brass throvghout, making it dont'y 
par As holler being relieved with black stripes. Beautifu!ly 
curved copper back, and fitted with safety-valve, best be}l whistic, 
water tap and farnwe complete. and two powerful cylinde: «. 
Price lés. Ditto, mach larger a: dimproved, with six wheels, °45 
Ditto. eight wheels, fitted with reversing motion, running either 
backwards or forwards. £2 lfs. 
"BOXES OF CONJURING TRICKS, 18. 24., 28, 90., 58., We, 
21s.. and 42s, ie 
CLOCKWORK TOYS of every description, from 1s. to £1N each. 
GRAND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF CHRISTMAS 
NOVELTIES, over 400 Iilustrations, post-free, 1 stamp. Enter- 
tainments of every description for evening parties. 
J. L. THEOBALD and COMPANY, 
2, CHURCH-STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
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RROWLANDS’ ODONTO is the purest and 


most fragrant dentifrice ever made. All dentists 


neither washes nor pastes can 
ee i ogicacions for polishing the teoth 
and keeping them sound and white as a pure and 
non- ety tooth powder ; such Kowlands’ Odonto 
has always proved itself to be. 

OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, known for 
the last eighty years «8 the best and safi t 
preseryer and beantifier of the hair: it contains 
no lead or mineral incredients. and is e*pecia ly 
adapted tor the hair of children. Sold also ina 

den colour. Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or 
fluirdresser for Rowlands’ Articles, 
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CHas. BAKER & Covs 


STORES: FOR GENTLEMEN’S AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING AT TRADE PRICE. 


Opened in London to keep pace with the Civil Service Stores. No Tickets required. No Commission Charged. 


HEAD DEPOT. 


BOYS’ SERGE 


SAILOR SUIT, 


271 and 272, HIGH HOLBORN 
(City Side of Inns of Court Hotel). 


COUNTRY ORDERS are attended 
to at the Head Dépét, and all 
parcéls forwarded Carriage Paid to 
ahy Railway Station in the United 
Kingdom. 

Customers can have an assortment of 
Gentlemen’s, Youths’, .or Juvenile 
Suits, &c., sent, Carriage Paid, to 
select. from, if they have a deposit 
account open as at other stores. It is 
quite unnecessary to deposit more than 
the value of the goods required on ap- 
probation. 45 per cent interest allowed 
on deposits until used for purchase of 
goods, 


BOYS’ 


SULTAN SUIT, 


in 28. Id., 38. J14., 
Tweeds, Py ld, 4s. 11d., 68, 11d., 


88. lls., 108. 9d., 
ite Ss has — los. 11d. 10s. 11d. 


LITTLE BOYS’ 


KILT SUIT, 


dark useful 


1s. 11d., 2s. 
O4d., 1s. 2d., ls. 9d. 


Merino Drawers, 2s. 
Knicker Drawers, 3s. 6d. «y 38 


BOYS’ 
CITY BRANCH. 


Polo Caps, Sid. 94d, 1s. 
Felt Hats, 2s, 6d 
College Caps, 4s. 11d. 





CHILDREN’S HATS and CAPS also kept in 


vuiious styles, 


¥ 
MAN - OF-WAR 


commphete 9s, 11d., 


White Merino Vests, 1 8. 44d, cn ‘9d. 
Scotch Lambswool Drawers, ds. 11d,, 3s. ¢d 
Scotch Lambswool Vests, 1s. 11d., 2s. lid., Ss. 6d. 


ALL-WOOL SHIRTS, 
2s, 6d, to 3s. 9d., according to size. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 
» 38. 6d., 4s, 11d, 





RUGBY “SUIT, 


a@ favourite School 
uit, for Boys 
from 8 to 12 years, 
98. 1id., 128. 114., 
16s, 11d., 198. lid: 


SUIT, 
8s. 11d., 12s. 114., 
lés. Nid., 1/11, 
24s. Cd. 


SUITS, 


Hd., 1#s. itd: 


COMPLETE PRICE-LISTS, with Self-Measurement Forms, POST-FREE. 


BOYS’ WINTER HOSIERY. 
a pone Hose for Knicker Suits, 1s, 3d., 


Ribbed honioat Merino Hose, for Knicker Suits, 


Merino Half-Hose, 94d., 18., 18. 34d. 
‘4 ‘11d. 


Bs, 6d, 





BOOTS. 
Youths’ and Boys’, 4s. 11d., 5s, 11d., 6s. 1id., 


ts. 1id., 9s. 11 


Childrens’ Strap Bhoes, 1s. 
68. 11 


, Gentlemen’s Boots. 
YOUTHS 14s, 11d., 188, 11d. 
ETON SUIT, 
286. 6d., 348. 6d., 

30s. 6d. 


To Order. 
428., 498. 6d., bis. 6d. 
Patterns post-free. 


YOUTHS’ 


TWEED SUITS, 


-. Pe 10s. #d., 12/11, 
ny 19s. 1ld., 


42.64. 
“eck g RA 
6d. to 30s. 6d. 


8s. 11d., 12s. 11d., 16s 


and CO.’8 STORES are 


, ml Quality. 


d., 8s. iid., 12s, lid, 
Ladies’ Boots, 38. 11d., 3 
All Boots and Shoes sold at CHAS. BAKER 


1id., 2s. 6d., 2s. 11d. 
YOUTHS’ 
OVERCOATS, 
108. 94., 128. a 114. Mes. 168. 1 


198, lid., oe ea.” 
in Naps, Beavers, and 


Diagonals, well made 
and lined 


11d., 5s, 11d., 6s. 11d., 


warranted of Superior 


All goods not approved are changed or the money returned, whichever preferred. 


82, FLEET-STREET 
(A few doors from iccr-eamshentord 


BOYS’ STYLISH & DURABLE CLOTHING PRICE-LIST. 


NORFOLK OVERGOATS, 


3s. 11d., 
8s. 11d., aoe. od., 
188, lid., 
24s. 6d. 


MORNING COAT 


and VEST. 
248. 6d., 298. 6d. 
we. 6d. 


CHAS. BAKER and CO.’S Complete Price-Lists post-free to any part of the Globe. 


NEW BRANCH. 








137 and 138, 
TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD 


(Corner of Euston-road). 


CENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


Patterns from Bespoke Department 
of real West of England Cloths, Scotch 
Tweeds, and Overcoatings, sent with 
Price- List, post-free,. to any part 
of the Globe. CHAS. BAKER 
and CO.’S Complete Price-List also 
contains their quotations for Gentle- 
men’s superior Ready-made Clothing, 
Servants’ Liveries, Hosiery, Shirts, 
Hats, Boots, &c., as supplied at 25 per 
cent under usual prices. 

AND FOREICN 


INDIAN, CCLONIAL, 
OUTFITS 


1ld., 
19/11, 


are supplied complete at Wholesale 
Trade Prices. 


LONDON WORKSHOPS. 
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33 and 34, JOHN-STREET, 





BENSON’S | 


MADE 


| 
SPECIALLY | 
SS 
| 
| 


HUSEUCE'S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
*AINT. Thomas Hubbuck and Son, Whitelead, Oil, 
Paint, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London. 


HUB UCK’s ANTI-CORROSIVE 
PAINTS. 
T UBBUCK’S ANTI-OXIDATION 


COMPOSITION for Coating Iron and Wood Ships’ 
Bottoms 





YH UBBUCK'S ‘PALE BOILED LINSEED 
OIL. 


LADY’S 


| H UBBUCK’S 


| 


HUBLUcK’s © 


GOLD 


WATCH. 


Per.ect for Timekeeping, Durability, and Finish. Damp and Dust-proof Cases. KEYLESS Action. | 
MADE IN ONE SIZE AS DIAGRAM. HUNTER OR HALF-HUNTER, WITH 
MONOGRAM HANDSOMELY ENGRAVED. 

Forwarded free and safe to all parts on receipt of £10 draft, Note, or P.O.O., by 


BENSON, WATCHMAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


The Steam Factory, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES, OR FOR HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR, 


BENSON’S “SPECIAL STRENGTH” 
GOLD ENGLISH 
HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


KEYLESS ACTION, 
Breguet Spring, and 
all improvements. 
Will stand hard wear 
and rough usage, and 
yet KEEP PERFECT 
TIME. Made in 
Damp and Dust- 
proof Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass Cases, as Dia- 
gram, and forwarded 
free and safe to all 
parts of the world on 
receipt of £26 draft, 
notes, or P.O.O. 
(same quality Silver, 
£15), by 


BENSON, WATCHMAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


THE STEAM FACTORY, LUDGATE-HILL, AND OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 
Gold Chains at Wholesale Rates. 








Ww. 





Pamphlets Free. 


| BLAIR’ 
“Gour 





and VAKNISHES, 


OLLs. 


PREPARED 
PAINTS. 


~ LIQUID 





[1 veevcK’s PAINTS and OILS, properly 
ss packed for exportation. 


UBBUCK’S PAINTS, OLLS, 
VARNISHES are the best and therefore the cheapest. 
Beware of Coun tersethe of their N ae aud ‘l'rade-Mark. 
“HOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, 
Ww higeeeds Oi, Paint, and V ‘ari Works, 
24, Lime-street, Londur 





and 





s THE GEEAT REMEDY ‘at GOUT 
d RHEUMAT 
The exeruciasin 


ese Pills iene no restraint of 
diet during their use, and are certain to 
9 the disease attacking any vital 
pai 
lee sod az r Box. Chemists at 1s, 1}d. and 


Pies. 


HoorsNe- (oven. © 
RocHE’s HERBAL }yMBROCATION. 


Sole 
ueen Victoria- 


The celeb: ated efiectual cure without in und medicine. 
Whoiesale Agents, W. EDWARDs and 8U 
street (formerly of 67, 8t. Paul’s-churchy ard), 
names wee o daar the Government Stam 

y most Chemists. Price fs. per Bottle. 


New and Revised Edition, Post- -free, Twelve Stamps. 


rT x 
ITS. EPILEPSY OR FALLING SICK- 
NEss. With ESSAYS on GIDDIN Ess, SENSATIONS, 
FAIN'I's, and HEADAU iH. A Treatise explaining the Causes, 
Treatment, and C vf these Disease: 
Diet. By 8. BE REY NIBLET?, Licentiate 
of Physicians, Published by Mr. Williams, 10, 
Hyde Park, London. 


R. LOCOCK’S 


are simply pe! rfect,”” 
give mstant relief to PS rune hitis and Asthma—taste pleasantly, 
and cure # cough as by magic, sold at ts. 14d. and 2s. vd. per Box. 


} KIMPTON, Tailor, 105, Strand.—The 
© best wear the best, and pe selected from_ the 

very vest woollen drapers who have the pick from all the first- 

Crto> Manufacturers. Yo common, cheap goods kept at 

if bey ee Tailoring Establishment, 105, Strand, oppusite 
acter 


Directions for 
Ae Royal College 
Oxtord-terrace, 














; the World 


HE HARMONETTE.—A Musical 
Wonder, and the best Mechanical Musical Instrument in 
Novel in construction, ciegant in design, powerfal 


‘i 


| aud melodious in efiect, MUSIC AND MUSICIAN COMBINED. 


| of 
WHITELEAD COLOURS | _ 
UBBUCK’S BINNACLE and COLZA | 


LANeron WILLIAMS’ | 


| PPLUTES. 


uickly | 
lew days by | 


18, 
| Mail, Paris, Makers to her yd 


| For information as to authenticity, 
| borough-st., where new Pianos can 


ondon, whose } 


PULMONIC WAFERS | 
as all who take them prose. They | 


UDA VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored | 


by this specific, after which it grow: the natural colour, 
not grey. Unequalled as a dressing ; it causes growth, arrests 
falling. and 17'S use defies detection. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer extant. 
equal. Price 10s, 6d., of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
monials free.—Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, London 


T OBARE’S AUREOLINE, or GOLDEN 
HATR WASH.—For producing the beautiful golden colour 

co much admired Prarrented pert:ctty harmless. Price ds. 64 

and 1s. 6d., of atl principal Perfume: reand Che 

the world. Agents, B. HOVENDEN aud SONS, Logdon. 


peeti- 





emists throughout | 


One trial will convince it has no | 


| 
| 


More Keeds and more powertul than 8dol. Organettes. The 
HARMONEYTE plays anything, trom a simple song to a difti- 
cult waltz or operatic selection. Any chila can operate it. 
Music only 4 cents per foot. It is beautifuliy oe it black 
walnut, and of handsome shape and design RESSION 

.L, and many patented improvements. it is as loud as a 
cous organ, and will furnish music fur any occasion, and it is 
“« most complete goon tor any one, oid or wane. We send the 
Harmonette, with selections of music, to any address, on receipt 
nice, 5dols. Extra Music can be sent by Mail at any time. 
This is the most wonderful musical instrument that has ever 
been inven Address, the 7s pgp, oma 45 ORGAN CvU., 
5, Washington-street, Boston, Mass. 

Harmonette, £1; "Music, ad. per foot. 

L ANG’ 


GTON WILLIAMS’ PIANO PIECES. 
ON THE WATERS. 

MUVONLIGH' MAKCH OF ELVES. 

GULVEN SUNBEAMS. 


SONGS. 
TRUSTING AND TRUE, 
NEVER PARTED. 
W. WiiuaMs and Co., 221, ‘T'ottenham-court-road. 
-—RUDALL, CARTE, and CU., 


Patentees of the CYLINDER FLUTEs. ¥ lutes in Guia, 
siludtrated descriptive list ou 





Silver, Cocoaw. od, and Ebonite. 
application, F lutes from 4 guineas 
3, Berners-street, Twadion, w. 





TXHE CONCERT HORN, which has the 
same fingering as the Cornet, from its delicate tone, is 
becoming a great favourite for drawing-room use. Catalogues 
ot Orchestral and Military Instrumente free. 
Rupa, Carte, and Co., 23, Berners-street, London, W. 


" ‘HE GORS AND KALLMANN 
PIANOFORTES.—List of these Splendid Lron-Framed 
Uverstrung Instruments on appiication tu the Agents, 
livvaLL, Carte, and Cv., 23, Berners-street, London, W. 


‘RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 
Great Marlborou fa -street, London, and 13, Rue de 

and the Prince and Prinvess 
ot Wales, CAUTION the Public hat Piapofortes are being suld 
“which are not of their manufacture. 
apply at 18, Great Mari- 
obtained from 50 guincas. 








ring the name of “ Erar 





Rebs PIANOS. atte =< from 


OBLIQUES, a m 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guine as. 


‘HIRTS.—FORD’S 3; EUREKA— 

* The most perfect fitting made.’’—Observer. Gentlemen 

acieiin of mrciiasing shirts ot the best quality should try 

FORD'S EUREK 308., 4Us., 4us. hulf-dozen. Directions tur 
self-meusure, a AR FORD aud UU., 41, Poultry, London. 


Dae WATCHES.—Manufacturers to 


wee of the Great Viock of the Ho es of 





Observatory, 
addresses, 61, 


MART'S WRITING INSTITUTION, 97K, 

Quac Regent cross (entrance in Swallow-strect). Op u 
from ree till Nie e daily. Persons of all ages received prisati 1) 
and taught at any time suiting their own convenience. Lesown 
one hour each. oc . Noextras. Improvement gus 

ranteed in eight to twelve easy lessons. Separate room to 
ladies. Apply to Mr. Smart, as a 


OALS, IRON, and LIME. 
Works—Clay Grose, Chesterfield. 
Chief ys ryry Burwood-place, Edgware-road, London, Ww. 
'¢ of Coal upwards of 500,000 tons per ann 


All orders to 9 Gelivery. as above. 
iB UTLER’S MUSICAL IN STRU MENTS. 


Violine, Concertinas, Harmoniums, Pianos, Flutes, Clarianets, 
Flageolets, Guitars, Banjoes, Accordeongs, Melodiuims, Cornet-, 
Drums, and Musical Instrumente of every description. Largest 
| assortanent in the Rings liom. 

perinariss, | London. 
Iivustrated Catalogue (40 pages) pest- 


Strand ; ‘snd 85 .— 











tree. 
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